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HE KNEW HE WAS EIGHT. 



CASIILLA TRIVMPBAST. 

T waa now New Year's dny, aiid 
there was some grief and per- 
IiapB more excitement in Exeter, 
— for it was mmoured that Miss 
Stanbary lay very ill at her 
house in the Close. Bat in 
order that onr somewhat uneven 
story may run as smoothly as it 
may bo made to do, tbo little 
history of the French family for 
' the intervening months shall be' 
told in this chapter, in order 
that it may be imderstood how 
matters were with them when 
the tidings of Miss Stanbnry's 
severe illness first reached their 

^^^^-- ~~ house at Heavitree. 

After that temble scene m which Miaa Stanbury had so dreadfully 
confounded Mr Gibson by declaring the manner in which be bad 
been rebuffed by Dorothy, the unfortunate clergyman bad endeavoured 
to make his peace with the French family by assuring the mother 
that in very truth it was the dearest wish of hia heart to make her 
daughter Camilla bis wife. Mrs, French, who bad ever been disposed 
to favour Arabella's ambition, well knowing its priority and ancient 
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right, and who of late had been tanght to consider that even Camilla 
had consented to waive any claim that she might have once possessed, 
could not refrain from the expression of some surprise. That he 
should be recovered at all out of the Stanbury clutches was very 
much to Mrs. French, — ^was so much that, had time been given her 
for consideration, she would have acknowledged to herself readily that 
the property had best be secured at once to the family, without 
incurring that amount of risk which must unquestionably attend any 
attempt on her part to direct Mr. Gibson's purpose hither or thither. 
But the proposition came so suddenly, that time was not allowed tq 
her to be altogether wise. ^'I thought it. was poor Bella," she said, 
with something of a piteous whine in her voice. At the moment Mr. 
Gibson was so humble, that he was half inclined to give way even on 
that head. He felt himself to have been brought so low in the 
market by that terrible story of Miss Stanbury's, — ^which he had been 
unable either to contradict or to explain, — ^that there was but little 
power of fighting left in him. He was, however, just able to speak 
a word for himself, and that sufficed. *^ I hope there has been no 
mistake," he said; '<but really it is Camilla that has my heart." 
Mrs. French made no rejoinder to this. It was so much to her to 
know that Mr. Gibson's heart was among them at all after what had 
occurred in the Close, that she acknowledged to herself after that 
moment of reflection that Arabella must be sacrificed for the good of the 
family interests. Poor, dear, loving, misguided, and spiritless mother ! 
She would have given the blood out of her bosom to get husbands for 
her daughters, though it was not of her own experience that she had 
learned that of all worldly goods a husband is the best. But it was 
the possession which they had from their earliest years thought of 
acquiring, which they first expected, for which they had then 
hoped, and afterwards worked and schemed and striven with every 
energy, — and as to which they had at last almost despaired. And 
now Arabella's fire had been rekindled with a new spark, which, alas, 
was to be quenched so suddenly 1 ''And ami to tell them?" asked 
Mrs. French, with a tremor in her voice. To this, however, Mr. 
Gibson demurred. He said that for certain reasons he should like a 
fortnight's grace ; and that at the end of the fortnight he would be 
prepared to speak. The interval was granted without further ques- 
tions, and Mr. Gibson was allowed to leave the house. 

After that Mrs. French was not very comfortable at home. As 
soon as Mr. Gibson had departed, Camilla at once returned to her 
mother and desired to know what had taken place. Was it true that 
the peijured man had proposed to that young woman in the Close ? 
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Mrs. French was not clever at keeping a secret, and she could not 
keep this by her own aid. She told all that happened to Camilla, 
und between them they agreed that Arabella should be kept in 
ignorance till the fatal fortnight should have passed. When Camilla 
was interrogated as to her own purpose, she said she should like a 
day to think of it. She took the twenty-four hours, and then made 
the following confession of her passion to her mother. **You see, 
mamma, I always liked Mr. Gibson, — always." 

" So did Arabella, my dear, — ^before you thought of such things.** 

'' I dare say that may be true, mamma; but that is not my fault. 
He came here among us on such sweetly intimate terms that the 
feeling grew up with me before I knew what it meant. As to any 
idea of cutting out Arabella, my conscience is quite clear. If I 
thought there had been anything really between them I would have 
gone anywhere, — ^to the top of a mountain, — ^rather than rob my 
sister of a heart that belonged to her.*' 

''He has been so slow about it,** said Mrs. French. 

''I don't know about that,** said Camilla. *' Gentlemen have to be 
slow, I suppose, when they think of their incomes. He only got St. 
Peter*s-cum-Pumkin three years ago, and didn't know for the first year 
whether he could hold that and the minor canonry together. Of course 
a gentleman has to think of these things before he comes forward.** 

" My dear, he has been very backward.*' 

" If I*m to be Mrs. Gibson, mamma, I beg that I mayn't hear 
anything said against him. Then there came all this about that 
young woman ; and when I saw that Arabella took on so, — ^which I 
must say was very absurd, — ^I*m sure I put myself out of the way 
entirely. If I*d buried myself under the ground I couldn't have done 
it more. And it's my belief that what I've said, all for Arabella's 
sake, has put the old woman into such a rage that it has made a 
quarrel between him and the niece ; otherwise that wouldn't be off. 
I don't believe a word of her refusing him, and never shall. Is it in 
the course of things, mamma ?" Mrs. French shook her head. *' Of 
course not. Then when you question him, — ^very properly, — ^he says 
that he's devoted to — ^poor me. If I was to refuse him, he wouldn't 
put up with Bella." 

**I suppose not," said Mrs. French. 

" He hates Bella. I've known it all along, though I wouldn't say 
80. If I were to sacrifice myself ever so it wouldn't be of any 
good, — and I shan't do it." In this way the matter was arranged. 

At the end of the fortnight, however, Mr. Gibson did not come,— 

B 2 
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nor at the end of three weeks. Inquiries had of course been made, 
and it was ascertained that he had gone into Cornwall for a parson's 
holiday of thirteen days. That might be all very well. A man 
might want the recruiting vigour of some change of air after such 
scenes as those Mr. Gibson had gone through with the Stanburys, 
and before his proposed encounter with new perils. And he was a 
man so tied by the leg that his escape could not be for any long 
time. He was back on the appointed Sunday, and on the Wednesday 
Mrs. French, under Camilla's instruction, wrote to him a pretty little 
note. He replied that he would be with her on the Saturday. It 
would then be nearly four weeks after the great day with Miss 
Stanbury, but no one would be inclined to quarrel with so short 
a delay as that. Arabella in the meantime had become fidgety 
and unhappy. She seemed to understand that something was 
expected, being quite unable to guess what that something might be. 
She was true throughout these days to the simplicity of head-gear 
which Mr. Gibson had recommended to her, and seemed in her ques- 
tions to her mother and to Camilla to be more fearful of Dorothy 
Stanbury than of any other enemy. ** Mamma, I think you ought to 
toll her,'' said Camilla more than once. But she had not been told 
when Mr. Gibson came on the Saturday. It may truly be said that 
the poor mother's pleasure in the prospects of one daughter was 
altogether destroyed by the anticipation of the other daughter's 
misery. Had Mr. Gibson made Dorothy Stanbury his wife they 
could have all comforted themselves together by the heat of their 
joint animosity. 

He came on the Saturday, and it was so managed that he was 
closeted with Camilla before Arabella knew that he was in the house. 
There was a quarter of an hour during which his work was easy, and 
perhaps pleasant. When he began to explain his intention Camilla, 
with the utmost frankness, informed him that her mother had told 
her all about it. Then she turned her face on one side and put her 
hand in his ; he got his arm round her waist, gave her a kiss, and 
the thing was done. Camilla was fully resolved that after such a 
betrothal it should not be undone. She had behaved with sisterly 
forbearance, and would not now lose the reward of virtue. Not a 
word was said of Arabella at this interview till he was pressed to 
come and drink tea with them all that night. He hesitated a moment ; 
and then Camilla declared, with something perhaps of imperious 
roughness in her manner, that he had better face it all at once. 
** Mamma will tell her, and she will understand," said Camilla. He 
hesitated again, but ailast promised that he would come. 
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"Whilst he was yet in the house Mrs. French had told the whole 
fitory to her poor elder daughter. ** What is he doing with Camilla ? " 
Arabella had asked with feverish excitement. 

** Bella, darling ; — don't you know ?" said the mother. 

**I know nothing. Everybody keeps me in the dark, and I am 
badly used. What is it that he is doing ?" Then Mrs. French tried 
to take the poor young woman in her arms, but Arabella would not 
submit to be embraced. ** Don't!" she exclaimed. "Leave me 
alone. Nobody likes me, or cares a bit about me I Why is Cammy 
with him there, all alone ?" 

**I suppose he is asking her — ^to be — ^his wife." Then Arabella 
threw herself in despair upon the bed, and wept without any further 
attempt at control over her feelings. It was a death-blow to her last 
hope, and all the world, as she looked upon the world then, was over 
for her. " If I could have arranged it the other way, you know that 
i would," said the mother. 

"Mamma," said Arabella jumping up, "he shan't do it. He 
hasn't a right. And as for her, — Oh, that she should treat me in 
this way I Didn't he tell me the other night, when he drank tea 
here with me alone " 

" What did he tell you, Bella ? " 

" Never mind. Nothing shall ever make me speak to him again ; — 
not if he married her three times over ; nor to her. She is a nasty, 
sly, good-for-nothing thing !" 

"But, Bella " 

"Don't talk to me, mamma. There never was such a thing done 
before since people — were — ^people at all. She has been doing it all 
the time. I know she has." 

Nevertheless Arabella did sit down to tea with the two lovers that 
night. There was a terrible scene between her and Camilla ; but 
Camilla held her own ; and Arabella, being the weaker of the two, 
was vanquished by the expenditure of her own small energies. 
Camilla argued that as her sister's chance was gone, and as the prize 
had come in her own way, there was no good reason why it should 
be lost to the family altogether, because Arabella could not win it. 
When Arabella called her a treacherous vixen and a heartless, profli- 
gate hussy, she spoke out freely, and said that she wasn't going to 
be abused. A gentleman to whom she was attached had asked her 
for her hand, and she had given it. If Arabella chose to make herself 
a fool she might, — ^but what would be the effect ? Simply that all 
the world would know that she, Arabella, was disappointed. Poor 
Bella at last gave way, put on her discarded chignon, and came down 
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to tea. Mr. Gibson was already in the room when she entered it. 
*' Arabella/' he said, getting np to greet her, ''I hope yon will 
congratolate me." He had planned his little speech and his manner 
of making it, and had wisely decided that in this way might he best 
get over the difficulty. 

*' Oh yes ; — of conrse,*' she said, with a little giggle, and then a 
sob, and then a flood of tears. 

** Dear Bella feels these things so strongly," said Mrs. French. 

** We have never been parted yet," said Camilla. Then Arabella 
tapped the head of the sofa three or fonr times sharply with her 
knuckles. It was the only protest against the reading of the scene 
which Camilla had given of which she was capable at that moment. 
After that Mrs. French gave out the tea, Arabella cnrled herself npon 
the sofa as though she were asleep, and the two lovers settled down 
to proper lover-like conversation. 

The reader may be sure that Camilla was not slow in making the 
fact of her engagement notorious through the city. It was not 
probably true that the tidings of her success had anything to do with 
Miss Stanbury's illness ; but it was reported by many that such was 
the case. It was in November that the arrangement was made, and 
it certainly was true that Miss Stanbury was rather ill about the 
same time. " You know, you naughty Lothario, that you did give 
her some ground to hope that she might dispose of her unfortimate 
niece," said Camilla playfully to her own one, when this illness was 
discussed between them. " But you are caught now, and your wings 
are clipped, and you are never to be a naughty Lothario again." The 
clerical Don Juan bore it all, awkwardly indeed, but with good 
humour, and declared that all his troubles of that sort were over, now 
and for ever. Nevertheless he did not name the day, and Camilla 
began to feel that there might be occasion for a little more of that 
imperious roughness which she had at her command. 

November was nearly over and nothing had been fixed about the 
day. Arabella never condescended to speak to her sister on the 
subject ; but on more than one occasion made some inquiry of her 
mother. And she came to perceive, or to think that she perceived, 
that her mother was still anxious on the subject. "I shouldn't 
wonder if he wasn't off some day now," she said at last to her 
mother. 

" Don*t say anything so dreadful, Bella." 

"It would serve Cammy quite right, and it's just what he's likely 
to do." 

" It would kill me," said the mother. 
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"I don't know about killing/' said Arabella; "it's nothing to 
what I've had to go through. I shouldn't pretend to be sorry if he 
were to go to Hong-Kong to-morrow." 

But Mr. Gibson had no idea of going to Hong-Kong. He was 
simply carrying out his little scheme for securing the advantages of a 
" long day " He was fully resolved to be married, and was contented 
to think that his engagement was the best thing for him. To one or 
two male friends he spoke of Camilla as the perfection of female 
virtue, and entertained no smallest idea of ultimate escape. But a 
"long day" is often a convenience. A bill at three months sits 
easier on a man than one at sixty days ; and a bill at six months is 
almost as little of a burden as no bill at all. 

But Camilla was resolved that some day should be fixed. 
" Thomas," she said to her lover one morning, as they were walking 
home together after service at the cathedral, " isn't this rather a fool's 
Paradise of ours ? " 

" How a fool's Paradise ?" asked the happy Thomas. 

"What I mean is, dearest, that we ought to fix something. 
Mamma is getting uneasy about her own plans." 

" In what way, dearest ? " 

"About a thousand things. She can't arrange anything till our 
plans are made. Of course there are little troubles about money 
when people ain't rich." Then it occurred to her that this might 
seem to be a plea for postponing rather than for hurrying the 
marriage, and she mended her argument. " The truth is, Thomas, 
she wants to know when the day is to be fixed, and I've promised to 
ask. She said she'd ask you herself, but I wouldn't let her do that." 

"We must think about it, of course," said Thomas. 

" But, my dear, there has been plenty of time for thinking. What 
do you say to January ?" This was on the last day of November. 

" January ! " exclaimed Thomas, in a tone that betrayed no triumph. 
"I couldn't get my services arranged for in January." 

"I thought a clergyman could always manage that for his mar- 
riage," said Camilla. 

" Not in January. Besides, I was thinking you would like to be 
away in warmer weather." 

They were still in November, and he was thinking of postponing it 
till the summer! Camilla immediately perceived how necessary it 
was that she should be plain with him. " We shall not have warm 
weather, as you call it, for a very long time, Thomas ; — and I don't 
think that it would be wise to wait for the weather at all. Indeed, 
I've begun to get my things for doing it in the winter. Mamma said 
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that she was sure January would be the very latest. And it isn't as 
though we had to get furniture or anjrthing of that kind. Of course 
a lady shouldn't be pressing." She smiled sweetly and leaned on his 
arm as she said this. '< But I hate all girlish nonsense and that kind 
of thing. It is such a bore to be kept waiting. I'm sure there's 
nothing to prevent it coming off in February." 

The 81st of March was fixed before they reached Heavitree, and 
Camilla went into her mother's house a happy woman. But Mr. 
Gibson, as he went home, thought that he had been hardly used. 
Here was a girl who hadn't a shilling of money, — ^not a shilling till 
her mother died, — and who already talked about his house, and his 
furniture, and his income as if it were all her own ! Circumstanced 
as she was, what right had she to press for an early day ? He was 
quite sure that Arabella would have been more discreet and less 
exacting. He was very angry with his dear Cammy as he went 
across the Close to his house. 



CHAPTER LI. 

SHEWING WHAT HAPPENED DURING MISS STANBUEY'S ILLNESS. 

It was on Christmas-day that Sir Peter Mancrudy, the highest autho- 
rity on such matters in the west of England, was sent for to see Miss 
Stanbury ; and Sir Peter had acknowledged that things were very 
serious. He took Dorothy on one side, and told her that Mr. Martin, 
the ordinary practitioner, had treated the case, no doubt, quite wisely 
throughout ; that there was not a word to be said against Mr. Martin, 
whose experience was great, and whose discretion was undeniable ; but, 
nevertheless, — at least it seemed to Dorothy that this was the only mean- 
ing to be attributed to Sir Peter's words, — Mr. Martin had in this case 
taken one line of treatment, when he ought to have taken another. 
The plan of action was undoubtedly changed, and Mr. Martin became 
very fidgety, and ordered nothing without Sir Peter's sanction. Miss 
Stanbury was suffering from bronchitis, and a complication of diseases 
about her throat and chest. Barty Burgess declared to more than one 
acquaintance in the little parlour behind the bank, that she would go 
on drinking four or ^ye glasses of new port wine every day, in direct 
opposition to Martin's request. Camilla French heard the report, 
and repeated it to her lover, and perhaps another person or two, 
with an expression of her assured conviction that it must be false, — 
at any rate, as regarded the fifth glass, Mrs, MacHugh, who saw 
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Martha daily, was much frightened. The peril of such a friend dis- 
turbed equally the repose and the pleasures of her life. Mrs. Clifford 
was often at Miss Stanbury's bed-side, — and would have sat there 
reading for hours together, had she not been made to understand by 
Martha that Miss Stanbury preferred that Miss Dorothy should read 
to her. The sick woman received the Sacrament weekly, — not from 
Mr. Gibson, but from the hands of another minor canon ; and, though 
she never would admit her own danger, or allow others to talk to her 
of it, it was known to them all that she admitted it to herself because 
she had, with much personal annoyance, caused a codicil to be added 
to her will. " As you didn't marry that man," she said to Dorothy, 
** I must change it again." It was in vain that Dorothy begged her 
not to trouble herself with such thoughts. " That's trash," said Miss 
Stanbury, angrily. "A person who has it is bound to trouble himself 
about it. You don't suppose I'm afraid of dying ; — do you ? " she 
added. Dorothy answered her with some commonplace, — declaring 
how strongly they all expected to see her as well as ever. " I'm not 
a bit afraid to die," said the old woman, wheezing, struggling with 
such voice as she possessed ; ** I'm not afraid of it, and I don't think 
I shall die this time ; but I'm not going to have mistakes when I'm 
gone." This was on the eve of the new year, and on the same night 
she asked Dorothy to write to Brooke Burgess, and request him to 
come to Exeter. This was Dorothy's letter : — 

"Exeter, 31st December, ISC — . 
"My Dear Mr. Bubgess, 

" Perhaps I ought to have written before, to say that Aunt 
Stanbury is not as well as we could wish her ; but, as I know 
that you cannot very well leave your office, I have thought it best not 
to say anything to frighten you. But to-night Aunt herself has 
desired me to tell you that she thinks you ought to know that she is 
ill, and that she wishes you to come to Exeter for a day or two, if it 
is possible. Sir Peter Mancrudy has been here every day since Christ- 
mas-day, and I believe he thinks she may get over it. It is chiefly 
in the. throat; — what they call bronchitis, — and she has got to be 
very weak with it, and at the same time very liable to inflammation. 
So I know that you will come if you can. 

** Yours very truly, 

** Dorothy Stanbury. 

" Perhaps I ought to tell you that she had her lawyer here with 

b8 
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her the day before yesterday ; but she does not seem to think that 
she herself is in danger. I read to her a good deal, and I think she 
is generally asleep ; when I stop she wakes, and I don't believe she 
gets any other rest at all.'' 

When it was known in Exeter that Brooke Burgess had been sent 
for, then the opinion became general that Miss Stanbury's days 
were numbered. Questions were asked of Sir Peter at every comer 
of the street ; but Sir Peter was a discreet man, who could answer 
such questions without giving any information. If it so pleased God, 
his patient would die ; but it was quite possible that she might live. 
That was the tenor of Sir Peter's replies, — and they were read in 
any light, according to the idiosyncrasies of the reader. Mrs. Mac- 
Hugh was quite sure that the danger was over, and had a little game 
of cribbage on the sly with old Miss Wright ; — for, during the 
severity of Miss Stanbury's illness, whist was put on one side in the 
vicinity of the Close. Barty Burgess was still obdurate, and shook 
his head. He was of opinion that they might soon gratify their 
curiosity, and see the last crowning iniquity of this wickedest of old 
women. Mrs. Clifford declared that it was all in the hands of God ; 
but that she saw no reason why Miss Stanbury should not get about 
again. Mr. Gibson thought that it was all up with his late Mend ; 
and Camilla wished that at their last interview there had been more of 
charity on the part of one whom she had regarded in past days with 
respect and esteem. Mrs. French, despondent about everything, was 
quite despondent in this case. Martha almost despaired, and already 
was burdened with the cares of a whole wardrobe of solemn funereal 
clothing. She was seen peering in for half-an-hour at the windows 
and doorway of a large warehouse for the sale of mourning. Giles 
Hickbody would not speak above his breath, aiid took his beer stand- 
ing; but Dorothy was hopeful, and really believed that her aunt 
would recover. Perhaps Sir Peter had spoken to her in terms less 
oracular than those which he used towards the public. 

Brooke Burgess came, and had an interview with Sir Peter, and to 
him Sir Peter was under some obligation to speak plainly, as being 
the person whom Miss Stanbury recognised as her heir. So Sir Peter 
declared that Jiis patient might perhaps live, and perhaps might die. 
** The truth is, Mr. Burgess," said Sir Peter, " a doctor doesn't know 
so very much more about these things than other people." It was 
understood that Brooke was to remain three days in Exeter, and then 
return to London. He would, of course, come again if ^if any- 
thing should happen. Sir Peter had been quite clear in his opinion^ 
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that no immediate resnlt was to be anticipated, — either in the one 
direction or the other. His patient was doomed to a long iUness ; she 
might get over it, or she might snccumb to it. 

Dorothy and Brooke were thus thrown much together during these 
three days. Dorothy, indeed, spent most of her hours beside her 
aunt's bed, instigating sleep by the reading of a certain series of 
sermons in which Miss Stanbury had great faith ; but nevertheless, 
there were some minutes in which she and Brooke were necessarily 
together. They eat their meals in each other's company, and there 
was a period in the evening, before Dorothy began her night-watch 
in her aunt's room, at which she took her tea while Martha was nurse 
in the room above. At this time of the day she would remain an 
hour or more with Brooke ; and a great deal may be said between a 
man and a woman in an hour when the will to say it is there. Brooke 
Burgess had by no means changed his mind since he had declared it 
to Hugh Stanbury under the midnight lamps of Long Acre, when 
warmed by the influence of oysters and whisky toddy. The whisky 
toddy had in that instance brought out truth and not falsehood, — as 
is ever the nature of whisky toddy and similar dangerous provocatives. 
There is no saying truer than that which declares that there is truth 
in wine. Wine is a dangerous thing, and should not be made the 
exponent of truth, let the truth be good as it may ; but it has the 
merit of forcing a man to show his true colours. A man who is a 
gentleman in his cups may be trusted to be a gentleman at all times. 
I trust that the severe censor will not turn upon me, and tell me that 
no gentleman in these days is ever to be seen in his cups. There are 
cups of diflerent degrees of depth ; and cups do exist, even among 
gentlemen, and seem disposed to hold their own let the censor be 
ever so severe. The gentleman in his cups is a gentleman always ; 
and the man who tells his Mend in his cups that he is in love, does 
so because the fact has been very present to himself in his cooler and 
calmer moments. Brooke Burgess, who had seen Hugh Stanbury on 
two or three occasions since that of the oysters and toddy, had not 
spoken again of his regard for Hugh's sister ; but not the less was he 
determined to carry out his plan and make Dorothy his wife if she 
would accept him. But could he ask her while the old lady was, as it 
might be, dying in the house ? He put this question to himself as he 
travelled down to Exeter, and had told himself that he must be guided 
for an answer by cuxumstances as they might occur. Hugh had met 
him at the station as he started for Exeter, and there had been a con- 
sultation between them as to the propriety of bringing about, or of 
attempting to bring about, an interview between Hugh and his aunt. 
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** Do whatever you like,'* Hugh had said. " I would go down io her 
at a moment's warning, if she should express a desire to see me." 

On the first night of Brooke's arrival this question had been dis- 
cussed between him and Dorothy. Dorothy had declared herself 
unable to give advice. If any message were given to her she would 
deliver it to her aunt; but she thought that anjrthing said to her 
aunt on the subject had better come from Brooke himself. ** You 
evidently are the person most important to her," Dorothy said, " and 
she would listen to you when she would hot let any one . else say 
a word." Brooke promised that he would think of it ; and then 
Dorothy tripped up to relieve Martha, dreaming nothing at all of that 
other doubt to which the important personage down-stairs was now 
subject. Dorothy was, in truth, very fond of the new friend she had 
made ; but it had never occurred to her that he might be a possible 
suitor to her. Her old conception of herself, — ^that she was beneath 
the notice of any man, — ^had only been partly disturbed by the abso- 
lute fact of Mr. Gibson's courtship. She had how heard of his 
engagement with Camilla French, and saw in that complete proof that 
the foolish man had been induced to offer his hand to her by the 
promise of her aunt's money. If there had been a moment of exalta- 
tion, — a period in which she had allowed herself to think that she was, 
as other women, capable of making herself dear to a man, — ^it had 
been but a moment. And now she rejoiced greatly that she had not 
acceded to the wishes of one to whom it was so manifest that she had 
not made herself in the least dear. 

On the second day of his visit, Brooke was sunmioned to Miss 
Stanbury's room at noon. She was forbidden to talk, and during a 
great portion of the day could hardly speak without an effort ; but 
there would be half hours now ajid again in which she would become 
stronger than usual, at which time nothing that Martha and Dorothy 
could say would induce her to hold her tongue. When Brooke came 
to her on this occasion he found her sitting up in bed with a great 
shawl round her ; and he at once perceived she was much more like 
her own self than on the former day. She told him that she had been 
an old fool for sending for him, that she had nothing special to say 
to him, that she had made no alteration in her will in regard to him, 
— except that I have done something for Dolly that will have to come 
out of your pocket, Brooke." Brooke declared that too much could 
not be done for a person so good, and dear, and excellent as Dorothy 
Stanbury, let it come out of whose pocket it might. " She is nothing 
to you, you know," said Miss Stanbury. 
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'* She is a great deal to me," said Brooke. 

** What is she ?** asked Miss Stanbury. 

** Oh ; — a friend ; a great friend." 

** Well ; yes. I hope it may be so. But she won't have anything 
that I haven't saved," said Miss Stanbury. " There are two houses 
at St. Thomas's ; but I bought them myself, Brooke ; — out of the 
income." Brooke could only declare that as the whole property was 
hers, to do what she liked with it as completely as though she had 
inherited it from her own father, no one could have any right to ask 
questions as to when or how this or that portion of the property had 
accrued. '' But I don't think I'm going to die yet, Brooke," she said. 
"If it is God's will, I am ready. Not that I'm fit, Brooke. God 
forbid that I should ever think that. But I doubt whether I shall 
ever be fitter. I can go without repining if He thinks best to take 
me." Then he stood up by her bed-side, with his hand upon hers, 
and after some hesitation asked her whether she would wish to see 
her nephew Hugh. **No," said she, sharply. Brooke went on ta 
say how pleased Hugh would have been to come to her. "I don't 
think much of death-bed reconciliations," said the old woman grimly. 
" I loved him dearly, but he didn't love me, and I don't know what 
good we should do each other." Brooke declared that Hugh did love 
her ; but he could not press the matter, and it was dropped. 

On that evening at eight Dorothy came down to her tea. She had 
dined at the same table with Brooke that afternoon, but a servant had 
been in the room all the time and nothing had been said between 
them. As soon as Brooke had got his tea he began to tell the story 
of his failure about Hugh. He was sorry, he said, that he had 
spoken on the subject as it had moved Miss Stanbury to an acrimony 
which he had not expected. 

"She always declares that he never loved her," said Dorothy. 
" She has told me so twenty times." 

** There are people who fancy that nobody cares for them," said 
Brooke. 

" Indeed there are, Mr. Burgess ; and it is so natural." 

"Why natural?" 

" Just as it is natural that there should be dogs and cats that are 
petted and loved and made much of, and others that have to crawL 
through life as they can, cuffed and kicked and starved." 

" That depends on the accident of possession," said Brooke. 

" So does the other. How many people there are that don't seem 
to belong to anybody, — and if they do, they're no good to anybody. 
They're not cuffed exactly, or starved ; but " 
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" You mean that they don't get their share of aflfection ?" 

" They get perhaps as much as they deserve," said Dorothy. 

"Because they're cross-grained, or ill-tempered, or disagreeable?" 

" Not exactly that." 

« What then ? " asked Brooke. 

" Because they're just nobodies. They are not anything particular 
to anybody, and so they go on living till they die. You know what I 
mean, Mr. Burgess. A man who is a nobody can perhaps make him- 
self somebody, — or, at any rate, he can try ; but a woman has no 
means of trying. She is a nobody, and a nobody she must remain. 
She has her clothes and her food, but she isn't wanted anywhere. 
People put up with her, and that is about the best of her luck. If 
she were to die somebody perhaps would be sorry for her, but nobody 
would be worse off. She doesn't earn anything or do any good. 
She is just there and that's all." 

Brooke had never heard her speak after this fashion before, had 
never known her to utter so many consecutive words, or to put 
forward any opinion of her own with so much vigour. And Dorothy 
herself, when she had concluded her speech, was frightened by her 
own energy and grew red in the face, and shewed very plainly that 
she was half ashamed of herself. Brooke thought that he had never 
seen her look so pretty before, and was pleased by her enthusiasm. 
He understood perfectly that she was thinking of her own position, 
though she had entertained no idea that he would so read her mean- 
ing ; and he felt that it was incumbent on him to undeceive her, and 
make her know that she was not one of those women who are "just 
there and that's all." " One does see such a woman as that now and 
again," he said. 

"There are hundreds of them," said Dorothy. "And of course 
it can't be helped." 

" Such as Arabella French," said he, laughing. 
" Well, — ^yes ; if she is one. It is very easy to see the difference. 
Some people are of use and are always doing things. There are 
others, generally women, who have nothing to do, but who can't be 
got rid of. It is a melancholy sort of feeling." 
" You at least are not one of them." 

" I didn't mean to complain about myself," she said. " I have got 
a great deal to make me happy." 

" I don't suppose you regard yourself as an Arabella French," 
said he. 

" How angry Miss French would be if she heard you. She con- 
siders herself to be one of the reigning beauties of Exeter." 
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" She has had a very long reign, and dominion of that sort to be 
successful ought to be short." 

** That is spiteful, Mr. Burgess." 

** I don't feel spiteful against her, poor woman. I own I do not 
love Camilla. Not that I begrudge Camilla her present prosperity." 

"Nor I either, Mr. Burgess." 

" She and Mr. Gibson will do very well together, I dare say." 

" I hope they will," said Dorothy, " and I do not see any reason 
against it. They have known each other a long time." 

" A very long time," said Brooke. Then he paused for a minute, 
thinking how he might best tell her that which he had now resolved 
should be told on this occasion. Dorothy finished her tea and got up 
^s though she were about to go to her duty up-stairs. She had 
been as yet hardly an hour in the room, and the period of her relief 
was not fairly over. But there had come something* of a personal 
flavour in their conversation which prompted her, unconsciously, to 
leave him. She had, without any special indication of herself, 
included herself among that company of old maids who are bom and 
live and die without that vital interest in the affairs of life which 
nothing but family duties, the care of children, or at least of a hus- 
band, will give to a woman. If she had not meant this she had felt 
it. He had understood her meaning, or at least her feeling, and had 
taken upon himself to assure her that she was not one of the com- 
pany whose privations she had endeavoured to describe. Her instinct 
rather than her reason put her at once upon her guard, and she pre- 
pared to leave the room. ** You are not going yet," he said. 

"I think I might as well. Martha has so much to do, and she 
«omes to me again at five in the morning." 

" Don't go quite yet," he said, pulling out his watch. " I know 
«11 about the hours, and it wants twenty minutes to the proper time." 

" There is no proper time, Mr. Burgess." 

" Then you can remain a few minutes longer. The fact is, IVe got 
something I want to say to you." 

He was now standing between her and the door, so that she could 
not get away from him; but at this moment she was absolutely 
ignorant of his purpose, expecting nothing of love from him more 
than she would from Sir Peter Mancrudy. Her face had become 
flushed when she made her long speech, but there was no blush on it 
as she answered him now. " Of course, I can wait," she said, " if 
you have anything to say to me." 

" Well ; — ^I have. I should have said it before, only that that other 
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man was here." He was blushing now, — up to the roots of his hair, 
and felt that he was in a difficulty. There are men, to whom such 
moments of their lives are pleasurable, but Brooke Burgess was not 
one of them. He would have been glad to have had it done and 
over, — so that then he might take pleasure in it. 

** What man ? '* asked Dorothy, in perfect innocence. 

** Mr. Gibson, to be sure. I don't know that there is anybody 
else." 

** Oh, Mr. Gibson. He never comes here now, and I don't suppose 
he will again. Aunt Stanbury is so very angry with him." 

**I don't care whether he comes or not. What I mean is this. 
When I was here before, I was told that you were going — ^to marry 
him." 

" But I wasn't." 

" How was I to know that, when you didn't tell me ? I certainly 
did know it after I came back from Dartmoor." He paused a moment, 
as though she might have a word to say. She had no word to say,, 
and did not in the least know what was coming. She was so far 
from anticipating the truth, that she was composed and easy in her 
mind. "But all that is of no use at all," he continued. "When I 
was here before Miss Stanbury wanted you to marry Mr. Gibson; 
and, of course, I had nothing to say about it. Now I want you — ^to 
marry me." 

** Mr. Burgess ! " 

** Dorothy, my darling, I love you better than all the world. I do, 
indeed." As soon as he had commenced his protestations he became 
profuse enough with them, and made a strong attempt to support 
them by the action of his hands. But she retreated from him step 
by step, till she had regained her chair by the tea-table, and there 
she seated herself, — safely, as she thought ; but he was close to her, 
over her shoulder, still continuing his protestations, offering up his 
vows, and imploring her to reply to him. She, as yet, had not an- 
swered him by a word, save by that one haK-terrified exclamation of 
his name. "Tell me, at any rate, that you believe me, when I 
assure you that I love you," he said. The room was going round 
with Dorothy, and the world was going round, and there had come 
upon her so strong a feeling of the disruption of things in general, 
that she was at the moment an3rthing but happy. Had it been 
possible for her to find that the last ten minutes had been a dream, 
she would at this moment have wished that it might become one. A 
trouble had come upon her, out of which she did not see her way. 
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To dive among tLe waters in warm weather is very pleasant ; there is 
nothing pleasanter. But when the young swimmer first feels the 
thorough immersion of his plunge, there comes upon him a strong 
desire to be quickly out again. He will remember afterwards how 
joyous it was ; but now, at this moment, the dry land is everything 
to him. So it was with Dorothy. She had thought of Brooke Bur- 
gess as one of those bright ones of the world, with whom everything 
is happy and pleasant, whom everybody loves, who may have what- 
ever they please, whose lines have been laid in pleasant places. She 
thought of hiTTi as a man who might some day make some woman 
very happy as his wife. To be the wife of such a man was, in 
Dorothy's estimation, one of those blessed chances which come to 
some women, but which she never regarded as being within her own 
reach. Though she had thought much about him, she had never 
thought of him as a possible possession for herseK; and now that he 
was offering himself to her, she was not at once made happy by his 
love. Her ideas of herself and of her life were all dislocated for the 
moment, and she required to be alone, that she might set herself in 
order, and try herself all over, and find whether her bones were 
broken. ** Say that you believe me," he repeated. 

" I don't know what to say," she whispered. 

" I'll tell you what to say. Say at once that you will be my wife." 

"I can't say that, Mr. Burgess." 

** Why not ? Do you mean that you cannot love me ? " 

** I think, if you please, I'll go up to Aunt Stanbury. It is time 
for me ; indeed it is ; and she will be wondering, and Martha will be 
put out. Indeed I must go up." 

" And will you not answer me ? " 

" I don't know what to say. You must give me a little time to 
consider. I don't quite think you're serious." 

" Heaven and earth I " began Brooke. 

** And I'm sure it would never do. At any rate, I must go now. 
I must, indeed." 

And so she escaped, and went up to her aunt's room, which she 

reached at ten minutes after her usual time, and before Martha had 

begun to be put out. She was very civil to Martha, as though Martha 

had been injured ; and she put her hand on her aunt's arm, with a 

soft, caressing, apologetic touch, feeling conscious that she had given 

cause for offence. " What has he been saying to you ? " said her 

aunt, as soon as Martha had closed the door. This was a question 

which Dorothy, certainly, could not answer. Miss Stanbury meant 
VOL. n. b' 
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nothing by it, — ^nothing beyond a sick woman's desire that something 
of the conversation of those who were not sick should be retailed to 
her ; but to Dorothy the question meant so much 1 How should her 
aunt have known that he had said anything ? She sat herself down 
and waited, giving no answer to the question. '< I hope he gets his 
meals comfortably,'* said Miss Stanbury. 

"I am sure he does," said Dorothy, infinitely relieved. Then, 
knowing how important it was that her aunt should sleep, she took 
up the volume of Jeremy Taylor, and, with so great a burden on her 
mind, she went on painfully and distinctly with the second sermon on 
the Marriage Eing. She strove valiantly to keep her mind to the 
godliness of the discourse, so that it might be of some possible service 
to herseK; and to keep her voice to the tone that might be of service 
to her aunt. Presently she heard the grateful sound which indicated 
her aunt's repose, but she knew of experience that were she to stop, 
the sound and the sleep would come to an end also. For a whole 
hour she persevered, reading the sermon of the Marriage Eing with 
such attention to the godly principles of the teaching as she could 
give, — ^with that terrible burden upon her mind. 

** Thank you ; — thank you ; that will do, my dear. Shut it up," 
said the sick woman. **It's time now for the draught." Then 
Dorothy moved quietly about the room, and did her nurse's work with 
soft hand, and soft touch, and soft tread. After that her aunt kissed 
her, and bade her sit down and sleep. 

"I'll go on reading, aunt, if you'll let me," said Dorothy. But 
Miss Stanbury, who was not a cruel woman, would have no more of 
the reading, and Dorothy's mind was left at liberty to think of the 
proposition that had been made to her. To one resolution she came 
very quickly. The period of her aunt's illness could not be a proper 
time for marriage vows, or the amenities of love-making. She did 
not feel that he, being a man, had offended ; but she was quite sure 
that were she, a woman, the niece of so kind an aunt, the nurse at 
the bed-side of such an invalid, — ^were she at such a time to consent 
to talk of love, she would never deserve to have a lover. And from 
this resolve she got great comfort. It would give her an excuse for 
making no more assured answer at present, and would enable her to 
reflect at leisure as to the reply she would give him, should he ever, 
by any chance, renew his offer. If he did not, — and probably he 
would not, — ^then it would have been very well that he should not 
have been made the victim of a momentary generosity. She had 
complained of the dulness of her life, and that complaint from her 
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had produced his noble, kind, generons, dear, enthusiastic benevo- 
lence towards her. As she thought of it all, — and by degrees she 
took great pleasure in thinking of it, — her mind bestowed upon him 
all maimer of eulogies. She could not persuade herself that he really 
loved her, and yet she was full at heart of gratitude to him for the 
expression of his love. And as for herself, could she love him ? We 
who are looking on of course know that she loved him ; — ^that from 
this moment there was nothing belonging to him, down to his shoe- 
tie, that would not be dear to her heart and an emblem so tender as 
to force a tear from her. He had already become her god, though 
she did not know it. She made comparisons between him and 
Mr. Gibson, and tried to convince herself that the judgment, which 
jFrnB always pronounced very clearly in Brooke's favour, came from 
anything but her heart. And thus through the long watches of the 
night she became very happy, feeling but not knowing that the whole 
aspect of the world was changed to her by those few words which 
her lover had spoken to her. She thought now that it would be 
consolation enough to her in future to know that such a man as 
Brooke Burgess had once asked her to be the partner of his life, and 
that it would be almost ungenerous in her to push her advantage 
farther and attempt to take him at his word. Besides, there would 
be obstacles. Her aunt would dislike such a marriage for him, and 
he would be bound to obey her aunt in such a matter. She would 
not allow herself to think that she could ever become Brooke's wife, 
but nothing could rob her of the treasure of the offer which he had 
made her. Then Martha came to her at five o'clock, and she went to her 
bed to dream for an hour or two of Brooke Burgess and her future life. 

On the next morning she met him at breakfast. She went down 
stairs later than usual, not till ten, having hung about her aunt's 
room, thinking that thus she would escape him for the present. She 
would wait till he was gone out, and then she would go down. She 
did wait ; but she could not hear the front door, and then her aunt 
murmured something about Brooke's breakfast. She was told to go 
down, and she went. But when on the stairs she slunk back to her 
own room, and stood there for awhile, aimless, motionless, not 
knowing what to do. Then one of the girls came to her, and told 
her that Mr. Burgess was waiting breakfast for her. She knew not 
what excuse to make, and at last descended slowly to the parlour. 
She was very happy, but had it been possible for her to have run 
away she would have gone. 

"Dear Dorothy," he said at once. "I may call you so,— may I 
not?" 
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" Oh yes." 

** And you will love me ; — ^and be my own, own wife ? ** 

" No, Mr. Burgess." 

"No?" 

" I mean ; — ^that is to say ^" 

" Do you love me, Dorothy ? '* 

" Only think how ill Aunt Stanbury is, Mr. Burgess ; — ^perhaps 
dying! How can I have any thought now except about her? It 
wouldn't be right ; — ^would it ?" 

** You may say that you love me." 

** Mr. Burgess, pray, pray don't speak of it now. J£ you do I 
must go away." 

" But do you love me ? " 

"Pray, pray don't, Mr. Burgess I" 

There was nothing more to be got from her during the whole day 
than that. He told her in the evening that as soon as Miss Stanbury 
was well, he would come again ; — that in any case he would come 
again. She sat quite still as he said this, with a solemn face, — but 
smiling at heart, laughing at heart, so happy ! When she got up to 
leave him, and was forced to give him her hand, he seized her in his 
arms and kissed her. " That is very, very wrong," she said, sobbing, 
and then ran to her room, — ^the happiest girl in all Exeter. He was 
to start early on the following morning, and she knew that she would 
not be forced to see him again. Thinking of him was so much 
pleasanter than seeing him ! 



CHAPTER LII. 

3III, OUTHOUSE COMPLAINS THAT ITS HAIRD, 

Life had gone on during the winter at St. Diddulph's Parsonage in 
a duU, weary, painful manner. There had come a letter in November 
from Trevelyan to his wife, saying that as he could trust neither her 
nor her uncle with the custody of his child, he should send a person 
armed with due legal authority, addressed to Mr. Outhouse, for the 
recovery of the boy, and desiring that little Louis might be at once 
surrendered to the messenger. Then of course there had arisen 
great trouble in the house. Both Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora Rowley 
had learned by this time that, as regarded the master of the house, 
they were not welcome guests at St. Diddulph's. When the threat 
was shewn to Mr. Outhouse, he did not say a word to indicate that 
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the child Bhould be given up. He muttered something, indeed, about 
impotent nonsense, which seemed to imply that the threat could be of 
no avail ; but there was none of that reassurance to be obtained from 
him which a positive promise on his part to hold the bairn against all 
comers would have given. Mrs. Outhouse told her niece more than 
once that the child would be given to no messenger whatever ; but 
even she did not give the assurance with that energy which the 
• mother would have liked. ** They shall drag him away from me by 
. force if they do take him ! " said the mother, gnashing her teeth. Oh, 
if her father would but come ! For some weeks she did not let the 
boy out of her sight ; but when no messenger had presented himself 
by Christmas time, they all began to believe that the threat had in 
truth meant nothing, — that it had been part of the ravings of a 
madman. 

But the threat had meant something. Early on one morning in 
January Mr. Outhouse was told that a person in the hall wanted to 
see him, and Mrs. Trevelyan, who was sitting at breakfast, the child 
being at the moment up-stairs, started from her seat. The maid 
described the man as being '' All as one as a gentleman,'* though she 
would not go so far as to say that he was a gentleman in fact. . Mr. 
Outhouse slowly rose from his breakfast, went out to the man in the 
passage, and bade him follow into the little closet that was now used 
as a study. It is needless perhaps to say that the man was Bozzle. 

" I dare say, Mr. Houthouse, you don't know me," said Bozzle. 
Mr. Outhouse, disdaining all complimentary language, said that he 
certainly did not. ** My name, Mr. Houthouse, is Samuel Bozzle, and 
I live at No. 55, Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough. I was in the 
Force once, but I work on my own 'ook now." 

" What do you want with me, Mr. Bozzle ?" 

" It isn't so much with you, sir, as it is with a lady as is under 
your protection ; and it isn't so much with the lady as it is with her 
infant." 

" Then you may go away, Mr. Bozzle," said Mr. Outhouse, impa- 
tiently. ** You may as well go away at once." 

** Will you please read them few lines, sir," said Mr. Bozzle. 
** They is in Mr. Trewilyan's handwriting, which will no doubt be 
familiar characters, — ^leastways to Mrs. T., if you don't know the 
gent's fist." Mr. Outhouse, after looking at the paper for a minute, 
and considering deeply what in this emergency he had better do, did 
take the paper and read it. The words ran as follows : " I hereby 
give full authority to Mr. Samuel Bozzle, of 55, Stony Walk, Union 
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Street, Borough, to claim and to enforce possession of the body of my 
child, Louis Trevelyan ; and I require that any person whatsoever 
who may now have the custody of the said child, whether it be my 
wife or any of her friends, shall at once deliver him up to Mr. Bozzlo 
on the production of this authority. — ^Louis Tbevelyan." It may be 
explained that before this document had been written there had been 
much correspondence on the subject between Bozzle and his employer. 
To give the ex-policeman his due, he had not at first wished to meddle 
in the matter of the child. He had a wife at home who expressed an 
opinion with much vigour that the boy should be left with its mother, 
and that he, Bozzle, should he succeed in getting hold of the child, 
would not know what to do with it. Bozzle was aware, moreover, that 
it was his business to find out facts, and not to perform actions. But 
his employer had become very urgent with him. Mr. Bideawhile had 
positively refased to move in the matter ; and Trevelyan, mad as he 
was, had felt a disinclination to throw his afifairs into the hands of a 
certain Mr. Skint, of Stamford Street, whom Bozzle had recom- 
mended to him as a lawyer. Trevelyan had hinted, moreover, that if 
Bozzle would make the application in person, that application, if not 
obeyed, would act with usefulness as a preliminary step for further 
personal measures to be taken by himself. He intended to return to 
England for the purpose, but he desired that the order for the child's 
rendition should be made at once. Therefore Bozzle had come. Ho 
was an earnest man, and had now worked himself up to a certain 
degree of energy in the matter. He was a man loving power, and 
specially anxious to enforce obedience from those with whom he came 
in contact by the production of the law's mysterious authority. In 
his heart he was ever tapping people on the shoulder, and telling 
them that they were wanted. Thus, when he displayed his document 
to Mr. Outhouse, he had taught himself at least to desire that that 
document should be obeyed. 

Mr. Outhouse read the paper and turned up his nose at it. " You 
?iad better go away," said he, as he thrust it back into Bozzle's hand. 

" Of course I shall go away when I have the child." 

**PshaI" said Mr. Outhouse. 

** What does that mean, Mr. Houthouse ? I presume you'll not 
dispute the paternal parent's legal authority ?" 

" Go away, sir," said Mr. Outhouse. 

" Go away ! " . 

** Yes ; — out of this house. It's my belief that you're a knave." 

" A knave, Mr. Houthouse ?" 
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" Yes ; — a knave. No one who was not a knave ^ould lend a 
hand towards separating a little child from its mother. I think yon 
are a knave, hat I don't think you are fool enough to suppose that 
the child will be given up to you." 

" It's my belief that knave is hactionable," said Bozzle, — whose 
respect, however, for the clergjmian was rising fast. ** Would you 
mind ringing the bell, Mr. Houthouse, and calling me a knave again 
before the young woman ? " 

" Go away," said Mr. Outhouse. 

" If you have no objection, sir, I should be glad to see the lady 
before I goes." 

** You won't see any lady here ; and if you don't get out of my 
house when I tell you, I'll send for a real policeman." Then was 
Bozzle conquered ; and, as he went, he admitted to himself that he 
had sinned against all the rules of his life in attempting to go beyond 
the legitimate line of his profession. As long as he confined himself 
to the getting up of facts nobody could threaten him with a '* real 
policeman." But one fact he had learned to-day. The clergyman of 
St. Diddulph's, who had been represented to him as a weak, foolish 
man, was anything but that. Bozzle was much impressed in favour 
of Mr. Outhouse, and would have been glad to have done that gentle- 
man a kindness had an opportunity come in his way. 

"What does he want. Uncle Oliphant?" said Mrs. Trevelyan at 
the foot of the stairs, guarding the way up to the nursery. At this 
moment the front door had just been closed behind the back of Mr.^ 
Bozzle. 

" You had better ask no questions," said Mr. Outhouse. 

" But is it about Louis ? " 

"Yes, he came about him." 

" Well ? Of course you must tell me. Uncle Oliphant. Think of 
my condition." 

" He had some stupid paper in his hand from your husband, but it 
meant nothing." 

"He was the messenger, then ?" 

** Yes, he was the messenger. But I don't suppose he expected to 
get anything. Never mind. Go up and look after the child." Then 
Mrs. Trevelyan returned to her boy, and Mr. Outhouse went back 
to his papers. 

It was very hard upon him, Mr. Outhouse thought, — ^very hard. 
He was threatened with an action now, and most probably would 
become subject to one. Though he had been spirited enough in pre- 
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sence of the enemy, he was very mnch ont of spirits at this moment. 
Though he had admitted to himself that his dnty required him to pro- 
tect his wife's niece, he had never taken the poor woman to his heart 
with a loving, generous feeling of true guardianship. Though he 
would not give up the child to Bozzle, he thoroughly wished that the 
child was out of his house. Though he called Bozzle a knave and 
Trevelyan a madman, still he considered that Colonel Oshome was 
the chief sinner, and that Emily Trevelyan had hehaved badly. He 
constantly repeated to himself the old adage, that there was no smoke 
without fire ; and lamented the misfortune that had brought him 
into close relation with things and people that were so little to his 
taste. He sat for awhile, with a pen in his hand, at the miserable 
little substitute for a library table which had been provided for him, 
and strove to collect his thoughts and go on with his work. But 
the effort was in vain. Bozzle would be there, presenting his docu- 
ment, and begging that the maid might be rung for, in order that she 
might hear him called a knave. And then he knew that on this very 
day his niece intended to hand him money, which he could not refuse. 
Of what use would it be to refuse it now, after it had been once 
taken ? As he could not write a word, he rose and went away to his 
wife. 

** If this goes on much longer," said he, " I shall be in Bedlam." 

** My dear, don't speak of it in that way ! " 

** That's all very well. I suppose I ought to say that I like it. 
There has been a policeman here who is going to bring an action 
against me." 

"A policeman!" 

'^ Some one that her husband has sent for the child." 

" The boy must not be given up, Oliphant." 

** It's all very well to say that, but I suppose we must obey the 
law. The Parsonage of St. Diddulph's isn't a castle in the Apennines. 
When it comes to this, that a policeman is sent here to fetch any 
man's child, and threatens me with an action because I tell him to 
leave my house, it is very hard upon me, seeing how very little I've 
had to do with it. It's all over the parish now that my niece is kept 
here away from her husband, and that a lover comes to see her. 
This about the policeman will be known now, of course. I only say 
it is hard ; that's all." The wife did all that she could to comfort 
him, reminding him that Sir Marmaduke would be home soon, and 
that then the burden would be taken from his shoulders. But she 
was forced to admit that it was very hard. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

IXVaB.STA!fJ!rrT IS SHETfy TO BE NO COVJUBOH 

ANY weeks bad now passed siaco 
Hugh Stanbnry had paid his Tisit 
to St Diddnlph B, and Nora 
Huwley Tras beginning to believe 
tlint ber rejection of her lover 
liii bees BO firm and decided 
th Lt she wonld never see turn or 
Llot from bim more — and she 
h i long Bince confessed to her 
Eilf tbat if she did not gee bim or 
b ar from Tiim goon, bfe wonid 
Eoi: be worth a straw to her 
To all of as a single treasure 
founts for mnclt more when the 
outward circumstances of our 
Me are dull unvaried, and 
melancholy, than it does wben our dajs are full of pleasure, or 
excitement, or even of busmese Witb Nora Rowley at St Did 
dnlph'B life at present was very melancholy Tbeie ^^a8 little or no 
society to enliven her Her eister was Bick at heart and becommg 
ill in health nnder the burden of her troubles Mr Outhouse was 
moody and wretched , and Mrs Outhonse though she did her best to 
make her house comfortable to ber unwelcome inmates could not 
make it appear that their presence there was a pluasnre to ber Nora 
understood better than did ber Bister bow distasteful the present 
arrangement was to thou uncle and was consequently very uncom 
fortable on that score And m the midst of that nnhappmess she of 
canrse told berself that she was a young woman miserable and 
unfortunate altogether It la always bo with us The heart wben it 
is burdened, though it may have ample strength to bear the burden, 
loses its buoyancy and doubts ite own power. It is like the springs 
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of a carriage which are pressed flat by the superincumbent weight. 
But, because the springs are good, the weight is carried safely, and 
they are the better afterwards for their required purposes because of 
the trial to which they have been subjected. 

Nora had sent her lover away, and now at the end of three months 

from the day of his dismissal she had taught herself to believe that 

he would never come again. Amidst the sadness of her life at St. 

Diddulph*s some confidence in a lover expected to come again would 

have done much to cheer her. The more she thought of Hugh 

Stanbury, the more fully she became convinced that he was the man 

who as a lover, as a husband, and as a companion, would just suit 

all her tastes. She endowed him liberally with a hundred good gifts 

in the disposal of which Nature had been much more sparing. She 

made for herself a mental portrait of him more gracious in its flattery 

than ever was canvas coming from the hand of a Court limner. She 

gave him all gifts of manliness, honesty, truth, and energy, and felt 

regarding him that he was a Paladin, — such as Paladins are in this 

age, that he was indomitable, sure of success, and fitted in all respects 

to take the high position which he would certainly win for himself. 

But she did not presume him to be endowed with such a constancy as 

woi^d make him come to seek her hand again. Had Nora at this 

time of her life been living at the West-end of London, and going out 

to parties three or four times a week, she would have been quite easy 

about his coming. The springs would not have been weighted so 

heavily, and her heart would have been elastic. 

No doubt she had forgotten many of the circumstances of his visit 
and of his departure. Immediately on his going she had told her 
sister that he would certainly come again, but had said at the same 
time that his coming could be of no use. He was so poor a man ; 
and she, — though poorer than he, — ^had been so little accustomed to 
poverty of life, that she had then acknowledged to herself that she 
was not fit to be his wife. Gradually, as the slow weeks went by 
her, there had come a change in her ideas. She now thought that he 
never would come again ; but that if he did she would confess to 
him that her own views about life were changed. ** I would tell him 
frankly that I could eat a crust with him in any garret in London." 
But this was said to herself; — never to her sister. Emily and 
Mrs. Outhouse had determined together that it would be wise to 
abstain from all mention of Hugh Sianbury's name. Nora had felt 
that her sister had so abstained, and this reticence h::d assisted in 
producing the despair which had come upon her. Hugh, when ha 
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kad left her, had certainly given her encouragement to expect that he 
would return. She had been sure then that he would return. She 
had been sure of it, though she had told him that it would be useless. 
But now, when these sad weeks had slowly crept over her head, when 
during the long hours of the long days she had thought of him con- 
tinually, — ^telling herself that it was impossible that she should ever 
become the wife of any man if she did not become his, — she assured 
herself that she had seen and heard the last of him. She must surely 
have forgotten his hot words and that daring embrace. 

Then there came a letter to her. The question of the management 
of letters for young ladies is handled very differently in different 
houses. In some establishments the post is as free to young ladies as 
it is to the reverend seniors of the household. In others it is 
considered to be quite a matter of course that some experienced 
discretion should sit in judgment on the correspondence of the 
daughters of the family. When Nora Rowley was living with her 
sister in Curzon Street, she would have been very indignant indeed 
had it been suggested to her that there was any authority over her 
letters vested in her sister. But now, circumstanced as she was at 
St. Diddulph's, she did understand that no letter would reach her 
without her aunt knowing that it had come. All this was distasteful 
to her, — as were indeed all the details of her life at St. Diddulph*s ; — 
but she could not help herself. Had her aunt told her that she 
should never be allowed to receive a letter at all, she must have 
submitted till her mother had come to her relief. The Jetter which 
reached her now was put into her hands by her sister, but it had 
l:een given to Mrs. Trevelyan by Mrs. Outhouse. "Nora," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan, ** here is a letter for you. I think it is from Mr. 
Stanbury." 

" Give it me," said Nora greedily. 

" T3f course I will give it you. But I hope you do not intend to 
correspond with him." 

** If he has written to me I shall answer him of course," said Nora, 
holding her treasure. 

*' Aunt Mary thinks that you should not do so till papa and mamma 
have arrived." 

** If Aunt Mary is afraid of me let her tell me so, and I will con- 
trive to go somewhere else." Poor Nora knew that this threat was 
futile. There was no house to which she could take herself. 

'* She is not afraid of you at all, Nora. She only says that she 
thinks you should not write to Mr. Stanbury." Then Nora escaped 
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to the cold bnt solitary seclusion of her bed-room and there she read 
her letter. 

The reader may remember that Hugh Stanbory when he last left 
St. Diddulph's had not been oppressed by any of the gloomy reveries 
of a despairing lover. He had spoken his mind freely to Nora, and 
had felt himself justified in believing that he had not spoken in vain. 
He had had her in his arms, and she had found it impossible to say 
that she did not love him. But then she had been quite firm in her 
purpose to give him no encouragement that she could avoid. She 
had said no word that would justify him in considering that there 
was any engagement between them; and, moreover, he had been 
warned not to come to the house by its mistress. From day to day 
he thought of it all, now telling himself that there was nothing to be 
done but to trust in her fidelity till he should be in a position to offer 
her a fitting home, and then reflecting that he could not expect such a 
girl as Nora Rowley to wait for him, unless he could succeed in 
making her understand that he at any rate intended to wait for her. 
On one day he would think that good faith and proper consideration 
for Nora herself required him to keep silent ; on the next he would 
tell himself that such maudlin chivalry as he was proposing to him- 
self was sure to go to the wall and be neither rewarded nor recognised. 
So at last he sat down and wrote the following letter : — 

** Lincoln's Inn Fields, January, 186 — . 

** Deaeest Nora, 

" Ever since I last saw you at St. Diddulph*s, I have been 
trying to teach myself what I ought to do in reference to you. Some- 
times I think that because I am poor I ought to hold my tongue. At 
others I feel sure that I ought to speak out loud, because I love you 
so dearly. You may presume that just at this moment the latter 
opinion is in the ascendant. 

*'As I do write I mean to be very bold; — so bold that if I am 
wrong you will be thoroughly disgusted with me and will never 
willingly see me again. But I think it best to be true, and to say 
what I think. I do believe that you love me. According to all 
precedent I ought not to say so ; — but I do believe it, Ever since I 
was at St. Diddulph's that belief has made tne happy, — though there 
have been moments of doubt. If I thought that you did not love me, 
I would trouble you no further. A man may win his way to love 
when social circumstances are such as to throw him and the girl 
together ; but such is not the ease with us ; and unless you love me 
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now, you never will love me." **I do — ^I do I " said Nora, pressing 
the letter to her bosom. ** If you do, I think that jrou owe it me to 
say so, and to let me have all the joy and all the feeling of respon- 
sibility which such an assurance will give me." ** I will tell bim go," 
said Nora ; " I don't care what may come afterwards, but I will tell 
him the truth." " I know," continued Hugh, ** that au engagement 
with me now would be hazardous, because what I earn is both scanty 
and precarious ; but it seems to me that nothing could ever be done 

without, some risk. There are risks of diflferent kinds, " She 

wondered whether he was thinking when he wrote this of the rock on 
which her sister's barque had been split to pieces j — *' and we may 
hardly hope to avoid them all. For myself, I own that life would bo 
tame to me, if there were no dangers to be overcome. 

** If you do love me, and will say so, I will not ask you to be my 
wife till I can give you a proper home ; but the knowledge that I am 
the master of the treasure which I desire will give me a double 
energy, and will make me feel that when I have gained so much I 
cannot fail of adding to it all other smaller things that may be 
necessary. 

** Pray, — ^pray send me an answer. I cannot reach you except by 
writing, as I was told by your aunt not to come to the house again. 

** Dearest Nora, pray believe 

** That I shall always be truly yours only, 

" Hugh Stanbuky." 



Write to him ! Of course she would write to him. Of course she 
would confess to him the truth. ** He tells me that I owe it to him 
to say so, and I acknowledge the debt," she said aloud to herself. 
"And as for a proper home, he shall be the judge of that." She 
resolved that she would not be a fine lady, not fastidious, not coy, 
not afraid to take her full share of the risk of which he spoke in 
such manly terms. " It is quite true. As he has been able to make 
me love him, I have no right to stand aloof, — even if I wished it." 
As she was walking up and down the room so resolving her sister 
came to her. 

" Well, dear I " said Emily. " May I ask what it is he says ? " 
Nora paused a moment, holding the letter tight in her hand, and 
then she held it out to her sister. ** There it is. You may read it." 
Mrs. Trevelyan took the letter and read it slowly, during which Nora 
stood looking out of the window. She would not watch her sister's 
face, as she did not wish to have to reply to any outward signs of 
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disapproval. ** Give it me back/* sho said, when she heard bj the 
refolding of the paper that the perusal was finished. 

" Of course I shall give it you back, dear." 

" Yes ; — ^thanks. I did not mean to doubt you." 

** And what will you do, Nora ? " 

** Answer it of course." 

**' I would think a little before I answered it," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

**I have thought, — a great deal, already." 

** And how will you answer it ? " 

Nora paused again before she replied. ** As nearly as I know how 
to do in such words as he would put into my mouth. I shall strive 
to write just what I think he would wish me to write." 

** Then you will engage yourself to him, Nora ? " 

<< Certainly I shall. I am engaged to him already. I have been 
ever since he came here." 

" You told me that there was nothing of the kind." 

" I told you that I loved him better than anybody in the world, 
and that ought to have made you know what it must come to. When 
I am thinking of him every day, and every hour, how can I not be 
glad to have an engagement settled with him ? I couldn't marry 
anybody else, and I don't want to remain as I am." The tears camo 
into the married sister's eyes, and rolled down her cheeks, as this 
was said to her. Would it not have been better for her had she 
remained as she was ? ** Dear Emily," said Nora, ** you have got 
Louey still." 

** Yes ; — and they mean to take him from me. But I do not wish 
to speak of myself. Will you postpone your answer till mamma is 
.bere?" 

** I cannot do that, Emily. What ; receive such a letter as that, 
and send no reply to it ! " 

** I would write a line for you, and explain " 

" No, indeed, Emily. I choose to answer my own letters. I have 
• «hcwn you that, because I trust you ; but I have fully made up my 
mind as to what I shall write. It will have been written and sent 
before dinner." 

**I think you will be wrong, Nora." 

** Why wrong ! When I came over here to stay with you, would 
mamma ever have thought of directing me not to accept any offer till 
her consent had been obtained all the way from the Mandarins ? She 
would never have dreamed of such a thing." 

<* Will you ask Aunt Mary ? " 

" Certainly not. What is Aunt Mary to me ? We are here in hoi 
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bouse for a time, nnder the press of circumstances ; but I owe her no 
obedience. She told Mr. Stanbury not to come here ; and ho has 
not come ; and I shall not ask him to come. I would not willingly 
bring any one into Uncle Oliphant's house, that he and she do not 
wish to see. But I will not admit that either of them have any 
authority over me." 

" Then who has, dearest ? " 

" Nobody ;-.— except papa and mamma ; and they have chosen to 
leave me to myself." 

Mrs. Trevelyan found it impossible to shake her sister's firmness, 
and could herself do nothing, except tell Mrs. Outhouse what was 
the state of affairs. When she said that she should do this, there 
almost came to be a flow of high words between the two sisters ; but 
at last Nora assented. '< As for knowing, I don't care if all the 
world knows it. I shall do nothing in a comer. I don't suppose 
Aunt Mary will endeavour to prevent my posting my letter." 

Emily at last went to seek Mrs. Outhouse, and Nora at once sat 
down to her desk. Neither of the sisters felt at all sure that Mrs. 
Outhouse would not attempt to stop the emission of the letter from 
her house; but, as it happened, she was out, and did not return 
till Nora had come back from her journey to the neighbouring post- 
office. She would trust her letter, when written, to no hands but her 
own; and as she herself dropped it into the safe custody of the 
Postmaster-General, it also shall be revealed to the public : — 

^^j^ __ ** Parsonage, St. Diddulph's, January, 186 — . 

" For I suppose I may as well write to you in that way 
now. I have been made so happy by your affectionate letter. Is 
not that a candid confession for a young lady ? But you tell me that 
I owe you the truth, and so I tell you the truth. Nobody will ever 
be anything to me, except you ; and you are everything. I do love 
you ; and should it ever be possible, I will become your wife. 

" I have said so much, because I feel that I ought to obey the 
order you have given me ; but pray do not try to see me or write to 
me till mamma has arrived. She and papa will be here in the spring, 
— quite early in the spring, we hope ; and then you may come to us. 
What they may say, of course, I cannot tell ; but I shall be true to 

you. 

** Your own, with truest affection, 

*'Noiu. 

" Of course, you knew that I loved you, .and I don't think that you 
are a conjuror at all." 
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As soon as ever the letter was written, she put on her bonnet, and 
went forth with it herself to the post-office. Mrs. Trevelyan stopped 
her on the stairs, and endeavonred to detain her, but Nora would not 
be detained. " I must judge for myself about this," she said. "K 
mamma were here, it would be different, but, as she is not here, I 
must judge for myself." 

What Mrs. Outhouse might have done had she been at home at the 
time, it would be useless to surmise. 8he was told what had hap- 
pened when it occurred, and questioned Nora on the subject. ** I 
thought I understood from you," she said, with something of severity 
in her countenance, ** that there was to be nothing between you and 
Mr. Stanbury — at any rate, till my brother came home ? " 

** I never pledged myself to anything of the kind. Aunt Mary," 
Nora said. ** I think he promised that he would not come here, and 
I don't suppose that he means to come. If he should do so, I shall 
not see him." 

With this Mrs. Outhouse was obliged to be content. The letter 
was gone, and could not be stopped. Nor, indeed, had any authority 
been delegated to her by which she would have been justified in stop- 
ping it. She could only join her husband in wishing that they both 
might be relieved, as soon as possible, from the terrible burden which 
had l)een thrown upon them. ** I call it very hard," said Mr. Out- 
house ; — " very hard, indeed. If we were to desire them to leave 
the house, everybody would cry out upon us for our cruelty ; and 
yet, while they remain here, they will submit themselves to no autho- 
rity. As far as I can see, they may, both of them, do just what they 
please, and we can't stop it." 



CHAPTER LIY. 

MR, GIBSON* S THREAT. 



Miss Stanbuby for a long time persisted in being neither better nor 
worse. Sir Peter would not declare her state to be precarious, nor 
would he say that she was out of danger ; and Mr. Martin had been 
60 utterly prostrated by the nearly-fatal e£fects of his own mistake that 
he was quite unable to rally himself and talk on the subject with any 
spirit or confidence. When interrogated he would simply reply that 
Sir Peter said this and Sir Peter said that, and thus add to, rather 
than diminish, the doubt, and excitement, and varied opinion which 
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prevailed throngh the city. On one morning it was absolutely asserted 
within the limits of the Close that Miss Stanbory was dying, — and it 
was believed for half a day at the bank that she was then lying 
in articnlo mortis. There had got abont, too, a report that a portion of 
the property had only been left to Miss Stanbury for her life, that the 
Burgesses would be able to reclaim the houses in the city, and that a 
will had been made altogether in favour of Dorothy, cutting out even 
Brooke from any share in the inheritance ; — and thus Exeter had a 
good deal to say respecting the affairs and state of health of our old 
friend. Miss Stanbury's illness, however, was true enough. She 
was much too ill to hear anything of what was going on ; — too ill to 
allow Martha to talk to her at all about the outside public. When the 
invalid herself would ask questions about the affairs of the world, 
Martha would be very discreet and turn away from the subject. Miss 
Stanbury, for instance, ill as she was, exhibited a most mundane interest, 
not exactly in Camilla French's marriage, but in the delay which that 
marriage seemed destined to encounter. " I dare say he'll 9'h} out of it 
yet," said the sick lady to her confidential servant. Then Martha had 
thought it right to change the subject, feeling it to be wrong that an 
old lady on her death-bed should be taking joy in the disappointment 
of her young neighbour. Martha changed the subject, first to jelly, 
and then to the psalms of the day. Miss Stanbury was too weak to 
resist ; but the last verse of the last psalm of the evening had hardly 
been finished before she remarked that she would never believe it 
till she saw it. " It's all in the hands of Him as is on high, mum," 
said Martha, turning her eyes up to the ceiling, and closing the book 
at the same time, with a look strongly indicative of displeasure. 

Miss Stanbury understood it all as well as though she were in per- 
fect health. She knew her own failings, was conscious of her worldly 
tendencies, and perceived that her old servant was thinking of it. 
And then sundry odd thoughts, half-digested thoughts, ideas too 
difficult for her present strength, crossed her brain. Had it been 
wicked of her when she was well to hope that a scheming woman 
should not succeed in betraying a man by her schemes into an ill- 
assorted marriage ; and if not wicked then, was it wicked now because 
she was ill ? And from that thought her mind travelled on to the 
ordinary practices of death-bed piety. Could an assumed devotion 
be of use to her now, — such a devotion as Martha was enjoining upon 
her from hour to hour, in pure and affectionate solicitude for her soul? 
She had spoken one evening of a game of cards, saying that a gamo 
of eribbago would have consoled her. Then Mai*tha, with a shudder. 
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had suggested a hymn, and had had recourse at once to a sleeping 
draught. Miss Stanbury had submitted, but had understood it alL 
If cards were wicked, she had indeed been a terrible sinner. What 
hope could there be now, on her death-bed, for one so sinfal ? And 
she could not repent of her cards, and would not try to repent of 
them, not seeing the evil of them ; and if they were innocent, why 
should she not have the consolation now, — ^when she so much wanted 
it ? Yet she knew that the whole household, even Dorothy, would 
be in arms against her, were she to suggest such a thing. She took 
the hymn and the sleeping draught, telling herself that it would be 
best for her to banish such ideas from her mind. Pastors and masters 
had laid down for her a mode of living, which she had followed, but 
indifferently perhaps, but still with an intention of obedience. They 
had also laid down a mode of dying, and it would be well that, she 
should follow that as closely as possible. She would say nothing 
more about cards. She would think nothing more of Camilla French. 
But, as she so resolved, with inteUect half asleep, with her mind 
wandering between fact and dream, she was unconsciously com- 
fortable with an assurance that if Mr. Gibson did marry Camilla 
French, Camilla French would lead him the very devil of a life. 

During three days Dorothy went about the house as quiet as a 
mouse, sitting nightly at her aunt^s bedside, and tending the sick 
woman with the closest care. She, too, had been now and again 
somewhat startled by the seeming worldliness of her aunt in her 
illness. Her aunt talked to her about rents, and gave her messages 
for Brooke Burgess on subjects which seemed to Dorothy to be pro- 
fane when spoken of on what might perhaps be a death-bed. And 
this struck her the more strongly, because she had a matter of her 
own on which she would have much wished to ascertain her aunt's 
opinion, if she had not thought that it would have been exceedingly 
wrong of her to trouble her aunt's mind at such a time by any such 
matter. Hitherto she had said not a word of Brooke's proposal to any 
living being. At present it was a secret with herself, but a secret so big 
that it almost caused her bosom to burst with the load that it bore. 
She could not, she thought, vvrite to Priscilla till she had told her 
aunt. If she were to write a word on the subject to any one, she 
could not fail to make manifest the extreme longing of her own heart. 
She could not have written Brooke's name on paper, in reference to 
his words to herself, without covering it with epithets of love. But 
all that must be known to no one if her love was to be of no avail to 
her. And she had an idea that her aunt would not wish Brooke to 
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marry her, — ^would think that Brooke should do better ; and she was 
quite clear that in such a matter as this her aunt's wishes must be 
law. Had not her aunt the power of disinheriting Brooke altogether ? 
And what then if her aunt should die, — should die now, — leaving 
Brooke at liberty to do as he pleased ? There was something so dis- 
tasteful to her in this view of the matter that she would not look at 
it. She would not allow herself to think of any success which might 
possibly accrue to herself by reason of her aunt's death. Intense as 
was the longing in her heart for permission from those in authority 
over her to give herself to Brooke Burgess, perfect as was the earthly 
Paradise which appeared to be open to her when she thought of the 
good thing which had befallen her in that matter, she conceived that 
she would be guilty of the grossest ingratitude were she in any degree 
to curtail even her own estimate of her aunt's prohibitory powers 
because of her aunt's illness. The remembrance of the words which 
Brooke had spoken to her was with her quite perfect. She was 
entirely conscious of the joy which would be hers, if she might accept 
those words as properly sanctioned ; but she was a creature in her 
aunt^s hands, — according to her own ideas of her own duties ; and 
while her aunt was ill she could not even learn what might be the 
behests which she would be called on to obey. 

She was sitting one evening alone, thinking of all this, having left 
Martha with her aunt, and was trying to reconcile the circumstances 
of her life as it now existed with the circumstances as they had been 
with her in the old days at Nuncombe Putney, wondering at herself 
in that she should have a lover, and trying to convince herself that 
for her this little episode of romance could mean nothing serious, 
when Martha crept down into the room to her. Of late days, — 
the alteration might perhaps be dated from the rejection of Mr. 
Gibson, — Martha, who had always been very kind, had become more 
respectful in her manner to Dorothy than had heretofore been usual 
with her. Dorothy was quite aware of it, and was not unconscious 
of a certain rise in the world which was thereby indicated. ** If you 
please, miss," said Martha, " who do you think is here ?" 

" But there is nobody with my aunt ? " said Dorothy. 

" She is sleeping like a babby, and I came down just for a moment. 
Mr. Gibson is here, miss, — in the house ! He asked for your aunt, 
and when, of course, he could not see her, he asked for you." 
Dorothy for a few minutes was utterly disconcerted, but at last she 
consented to see Mr. Gibson. *' I think it is best," said Martha, 
** because it is bad to be fighting, and missus so ill. * Blessed are the 
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peace-makers/ miss, * for they shall be called the children of Ood.*^ 
Convinced by this argnment, or by the working of her own mind, 
Dorothy directed that Mr. Gibson might be shewn into the room. 
When he came, she found herself nnable to address him. She remem- 
bered the last time in which she had seen him, and was lost in 
wonder that he should be there. But she shook hands with him, 
and went through some form of greeting in which no word was 
uttered. 

** I hope you will not think that I have done wrong,*' said he, ''in 
calling to ask after my old friend's state of health ?" 

** Oh dear, no," said Dorothy, quite bewildered. 

" I have known her for so very long, Miss Dorothy, that now in 
the hour of her distress, and perhaps mortal malady, I cannot stop to 
remember the few harsh words that she spoke to me lately." 

** She never means to be harsh, Mr. Gibson." 

"Ah; well; no, — ^perhaps not. At any rate I have learned to 
forgive and forget. I am afraid your aunt is very ill, IMQss Dorothy." 

** She is ill, certainly, Mr. Gibson." 

" Dear, dear ! We are all as the grass of the field, Miss Dorothy, — 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, as sparks fly upwards. Just fit to 
be cut down and cast into the oven. Mr. Jennings has been with 
her, I believe ?" "Mr. Jennings was the other minor canon. 

"He comes three times a week, Mr. Gibson." 

" He is an excellent young man, — a very good young man. It has 
been a great comfort to me to have Jennings with me. But he's 
very young, Miss Dorothy ; isn't he ? " Dorothy muttered some- 
thing, purporting to declare that she was not acquainted with the 
exact circumstances of Mr. Jennings' age. " I should be so glad to 
come if my old friend would allow me," said Mr. Gibson, almost 
with a sigh. Dorothy was clearly of opinion that any change at the 
present would be bad for her aunt, but she did not know how to 
express her opinion ; so she stood silent and looked at him. " There 
needn't be a word spoken, you know, about the ladies at Heavitree," 
said Mr. Gibson. 

" Oh dear, no," said Dorothy. And yet she knew well that there 
would be such words spoken if Mr. Gibson were to make his way 
into her aunt's room. Her aunt was constantly alluding to the 
ladies at Heavitree, in spite of all the efforts of her old servant to 
restrain her. 

" There was some little misunderstanding," said Mr, Gibson; " but 
all that should bo over now. We both intended for the best, Miss 
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Poroihy ; and I'm sure nobody here can say that I wasn't sincere." 
But Dorothy, ihongh she conld not bring herself to answer Mr. 
Gibson plainly, conld not be induced to assent to his proposition. 
8he mattered something about her aunt's weakness, and the great 
attention which Mr. Jennings shewed. Her aunt had become very 
fond of Mr. Jennings, and she did at last express her opinioi^ with 
some clearness, that her aunt should not be disturbed by any changes 
at present. ''After that I should not think of pressing it, Miss 
Dorothy," said Mr. Gibson ; " but, still, I do hope that I may have 
the privilege of seeing her yet once again in the flesh. And touching 

my approaching marriage, Miss Dorothy " He paused, and 

Dorothy felt that she was blushing up to the roots of her hair. 
" Touching my marriage," continued Mr. Gibson, ** which however 
will not be solemnized till the end of March ;" — ^it was manifest that 
he regarded this as a point that would in that household be regarded 
as an argument in his favour, — " I do hope that you will look upon 
it in the most favourable light, — and your excellent aunt also, if she 
be spared to us.* ' 

" I am sure we hope that you will be happy, Mr. Gibson." 

" What was I to do. Miss Dorothy ? I know that I have been very 
much blamed ; — ^but so unfairly I I have never meant to be untrue 
to a mouse, Miss Dorothy." Dorothy did not at all understand 
whether she were the mouse, or Camilla French, or Arabella. ** And 
it is so hard to find that one is ill-spoken of because things have gone 
a little amiss." It was quite impossible that Dorothy should make 
any answer to this, and at last Mr. Gibson left her, assuring her with 
his last word that nothing would give him so much pleasure as to be 
called upon once more to see his old friend in her last moments. 

Though Miss Stanbury had been described as sleeping **like a 
babby," she had heard the footsteps of a strange man in the house, 
and had made Martha tell her whose footsteps they were. As soon 
as Dorothy went to her, she darted upon the subject with all her old 
keenness. " What did he want here, Dolly ?" 

" He said he would like to see you, aunt, — when you are a little 
better, you know. He spoke a good deal of his old friendship and 
respect." 

*' He should have thought of that before. How am I to see people 
now ? •' 

" But when you are better, aunt 9 " 

" How do I know that I shall ever be better ? He isn't off with 
those people at Heavitree, — ^is he ?" 
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"I hope not, aunt." 

'< Psha ! A poor, weak, inBofficient creature ;— that's what he is. 
Mr. Jennings is worth twenty of him." Dorothy, though she put 
the question again in its most alluring form of Christian charity and 
forgiveness, could not induce her aunt to say that she would see Mr. 
Gibson. " How can I see him, when you know that Sir Peter has for- 
bidden me to see anybody, except Mrs. Clifford and Mr. Jennings ?" 

Two days afterwards there was an uncomfortable little scene at 
Heavitree. It must, no doubt, have been the case, that the same 
train of circumstances which had produced Mr. Gibson's visit to tho 
Close, produced also the scene in question. It was suggested by 
some who were attending closely to the matter that Mr. Gibson had 
already come to repent his engagement with Camilla French ; and, 
indeed, there were those who pretended to believe that he was in- 
duced, by the prospect of Miss Stanbury's demise, to transfer his 
allegiance yet again, and to bestow his hand upon Dorothy at last. 
There were many in the city who could never be persuaded that 
Dorothy had refused him, — these being, for the most part, ladies in 
whose estimation the value of a husband was counted so great, and a 
beneficed clergyman so valuable among suitors, that it was to their 
thinking impossible that Dorothy Stanbury should in her sound 
senses have rejected such an offer. **I don't believe a bit of it," 
said Mrs. Crumbie to Mrs. Apjohn ; *^is it likely ?" The ears of all 
the French family were keenly alive to rumours, and to rumours of 
rumours. Reports of these opinions respecting Mr. Gibson reached 
Heavitree, and had their effect. As long as Mr. Gibson was behaving 
well as a suitor, they were inoperative there. What did it matter to 
them how the prize might have been struggled for, — ^might still be 
struggled for elsewhere, while they enjoyed the consciousness of pos- 
session ? But when the consciousness of possession became marred 
by a cankerous doubt, such rumours were very important. Camilla 
heard of the visit in the Close, and swore that she would have justice 
done her. She gave her mother to understand that, if any ..trick 
were played upon her, the diocese should be made to ring of it, in a 
fashion that would astonish them all, from the bishop downwards. 
Whereupon Mrs. French, putting much faith in her daughter's threats, 
sent for Mr. Gibson. 

*' The truth is, Mr. Gibson," said Mrs. French, when the civilities 
of their first greeting had been completed, " my poor child is pining." 

" Pining, Mrs. French ! " 

"Yes; — opining, Mr. Gibson. I am afraid that you little under- 
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stand how sensitive is that young heart. Of course, she is your own 
now. To her thinking, it would he treason to you for her to indulge 
in conversation with any other gentleman ; hut, then, she expects that 
you should spend your evenings with her, — of course I " 

"But, Mrs. French, — ^think of my engagements, as a clerg3rmjvn." 

** We know all ahont that, Mr. Gihson. We know what a clergy- 
man's calls are. It isn't like a doctor's, Mr. Gihson." 

'* It's very often worse, Mrs. French." 

"Why should you go calling in the Close, Mr. Gihson?" Hera 
was the gist of the accusation. 

" Wouldn't you have me make my peace with a poor dying sister?" 
pleaded Mr. Gihson. 

"After what has occurred," said Mrs. French, shaking her head at 
him, "and while things are just as they are now, it would he more 
like an honest man of you to stay away. And, of course, Camilla 
feels it. She feels it very much ; — and she won't put up with it neither." 

" I think this is the cruellest, cruellest thing I ever heard," said Mr. 
Gibson. 

" It is you that are cruel, sir." 

Then the wretched man turned at hay. " I tell you what it is, 
Mrs. French ; — ^if I am treated in this way, I won't stand it. I won't, 
indeed. I'll go away. I'm not going to be suspected, nor yet blown 
up. I think I've behaved handsomely, at any rate to Camilla." 

'* Quite so, Mr. Gibson, if you would come and see her on even- 
ings, " said Mrs. French, who was falling back into her usual state of 
timidity. 

" But, if I'm to be treated in this way, I will go away. I've 
thoughts of it as it is. I've been already invited to go to Natal, and 
if I hear anything more of these accusations, I shall certainly make 
up mjr mind to go." Then he left the house, before Camilla could be 
down upon him from her perch on the landing-place. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE BEPUBLICAN BROWNING, 



Mb. Glascock had returned to Naples after his sufferings in the 
dining-room of the American Minister, and by the middle of February 
was hack again in Florence. His father was still alive, and it was 
said that the old lord would now probably live through the winter. 
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And it was understood that Mr. Glascock would remain in Italy. 
He had declared that he would pass his time between Naples, Eome, 
and Florence ; but it seemed to his friends that Florence was, of the 
three, the most to his taste. He liked his room, he said, at the York 
Hotel, and he liked being in the capital. That was his own state- 
ment. His friends said that he liked being with Carry Spalding, the 
daughter of the American Minister ; but none of them, then in Italy, 
were sufficiently intimate with him to express that opinion to himself. 

It had been expressed more than once to Carry Spalding. The 
world in general says such things to ladies more openly than it does 
to men, and the probability of a girl's success in matrimony is 
canvassed in her hearing by those who are nearest to her with a 
freedom which can seldom be used in regard to a man. A man's 
most intimate friend hardly speaks to him of the prospect of his 
marriage till he himself has told that the engagement exists. The 
lips of no living person had suggested to Mr. Glascock that the 
American girl was to become his wife; but a great deal had been 
said to Carry Spalding about the conquest she had made. Her 
uncle, her aunt, her sister, and her great friend Miss Petrie, the 
poetess, — ^the Kepublican Browning as she was called, — ^had all 
spoken to her about it frequently. Olivia had declared her conviction 
that the thing was to be. Miss Petrie had, with considerable elo- 
quence, explained to her friend that that English title, which was but 
the clatter of a sounding brass, should be regarded as a drawback 
rather than as an advantage. Mrs. Spalding, who was no poetess, 
would undoubtedly have welcomed Mr. Glascock as her niece's hus- 
band with all an aunt's energy. When told by Miss Petrie that old 
Lord Peterborough was a tinkling cymbal she snapped angrily at her 
gifted countrywoman. But she was too honest a woman, and too 
conscious also of her niece's strength, to say a word to urge her on. 
Mr. Spalding as an American minister, with full powers at the court 
of a European sovereign, felt that he had full as much to give as to 
leceive ; but he was well inclined to do both. He would have been 
much pleased to talk about his nephew Lord Peterborough, and he 
loved his niece dearly. But by the middle of February he was 
beginning to think that the matter had been long enough in training. 
If the Honourable Glascock meant anything, why did he not speak 
out his mind plainly ? The American Minister in such matters was 
accustomed to fewer ambages then were common in the circles among 
which Mr. Glascock had lived. 

In the meantime Caroline Spalding was suffering. She had 
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allowed herself to think that Mr. Glascock intended to propose to her, 
and had acknowledged to herself that were he to do so she would 
certainly accept him. All that she had seen of him, since the day 
on which he had heen coorteons to her about the seat in the diligence, 
had been pleasant to her. She had felt the charm of his manner, 
his education, and his gentleness ; and had told herself that with all 
her love for her own country, she would willingly become an English- 
woman for the sake of being that man's wife. But nevertheless the 
warnings of her great friend, the poetess, had not been thrown away 
upon her. She would put away from herself as far as she could 
any desire to become Lady Peterborough. There should be no bias 
in the man's favour on that score. The tinkling cymbal and the 
sounding brass should be nothing to her. But yet, — ^yet what a 
chance was there here for her ? << They are dishonest, and rotten 
at the core,'' said Miss Petrie, trying to make her friend understand 
that a free American should under no circumstances place trust in an 
English aristocrat. " Their country, Carry, is a game played out, 
while we are still breasting the hill with our young lungs full of air." 
Carry Spalding was proud of her intimacy with the Eepublican Brown- 
ing ; but nevertheless she liked Mr. Glascock ; and when Mr. Glascock 
had been ten days in Florence, on his third visit to the city, and had 
been four or five times at the embassy without expressing his inten- 
tions in the proper form. Carry Spalding began to think that she 
had better save herself from a heartbreak while salvation might be 
within her reach. She perceived that her uncle was gloomy and 
almost angry when he spoke of Mr. Glascock, and that her aunt 
was fretful with disappointment. The Eepublican Browning had 
uttered almost a note of triumph ; and had it not been that Olivia 
persisted. Carry Spalding would have consented to go away with 
Miss Petrie to Bome. "The old stones are rotten too," said the 
poetess ; " but their dust tells no lies." That well known piece of 
hers — "Ancient Marbles, while ye crumble," was written at this 
time, and contained an occult reference to Mr. Glascock and her 
friend. 

But Livy Spalding clung to the alliance. She probably knew her 
sister's heart better than did the others; and perhaps also had a 
clearer insight iuto Mr. Glascock's character. . She was at any rate 
clearly of opinion tiiat there should be no running away. "Either 
you do like him, or you don't. If you do, what are you to get by 
going to Bome ? " said Livy. 

** I shall get quit of doubt and trouble." 

VOL. n. c* 
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^'I call that cowardice. I wonld never nm away from & many 
Carry. Aunt Sophie forgets that they don't manage these things in 
England just as we do." 

"I don't know why there should be a difference." 

" Nor do I ; — only that there is. You haven't read so many of 
their novels as I have." 

**Who would ever think of learning to live out of an English 
novel ? " said Carry. 

'' I am not saying that. You may teach him to live how you like 
afterwards. But if you have anything to do with people it must be 
well to know what their manners are. I think the richer soi*t of 
people in England slide into these things more gradually than we do. 
You stand your ground, Carry, and hold your own, and take the 
goods the gods provide you." Though Caroline Spalding opposed her 
sister's arguments, and was particularly hard upon that allusion to 
** the richer sort of people," — ^which, as she knew. Miss Petrie would 
have regarded as evidence of reverence for sounding brasses and 
tinkling cymbals, — nevertheless she loved Livy dearly for what she 
said, and kissed the sweet counsellor, and resolved that she would for 
the present decline the invitation of the poetess. Then was Miss 
Petrie somewhat indignant with her friend, and threw out her scorn 
in those lines which have been mentioned. 

But the American Minister hardly knew how to behave himself 
when he met Mr. Glascock, or even when he was called upon to 
speak of him. Florence no doubt is a large city, and is now the 
capital of a great kingdom ; but still people meet in Florence much 
more frequently than they do in Paris or in London. It may almost 
be said that they whose habit it is to go into society, and whose circum- 
stances bring them into the same circles, will see each other every 
day. Now the American Minister delighted to see and to be seen in 
all places frequented by persons of a certain rank and position in 
Florence. Having considered the matter much, he had convinced 
himself that he could thus best do his duty as minister from the great 
Bepublic of Free States to the newest and, — as he called it, — " the 
free-est of the European kingdoms." The minister from France was a 
marquis ; he from England was an earl ; from Spain had come a count, 
— and so on. In the domestic privacy of his embassy Mr. Spalding 
would be severe enough upon the sounding brasses and the tinkling 
cymbals, and was quite content himself to be the Honourable 
Jonas G. Spalding, — Honourable because selected by his country for 
a post of honour ; but he liked to be heard among the cymbals and 
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seen among the brasses, and to feel that his position was as high as 
theirs. Mr. Glascock also was frequently in the same circles, and thns 
it came to pass that the two gentlemen saw each other almost daily. 
That Mr. Spalding knew well how to bear himself in his high place 
no one conld donbt ; but he did not qnite know how to carry himself 
before Mr. Glascock. At home at Boston he wonld have been more 
completely master of the situation. 

He thought too that he began to perceive that Mr. Glascock 
avoided him, though he would hear on his return home that that 
gentleman had been at the embassy, or had been walking in the 
Cascine with his nieces. That their young ladies should walk in 
public places with unmarried gentlemen is nothing to American 
fathers and guardians. American young ladies are accustomed to 
choose their own companions. But the minister was tormented by 
his doubts as to the ways of Englishmen, and as to the phase in 
which English habits might most properly exhibit themselves in 
Italy. He knew that people were talking about Mr. Glascock and his 
niece. Why then did Mr. Glascock avoid him? It was perhaps 
natural that Mr. Spalding should have omitted to observe that 
Mr. Glascock was not delighted by those lectures on the American 
constitution which formed so large a part of his ordinary conversation 
with Englishmen. 

It happened one afternoon that they were thrown together so 
closely for nearly an hour that neither could avoid the other. They 
were both at the old palace in which the Italian parliament is held, 
and were kept waiting during some long delay in the ceremonies of 
the place. They were seated next to each other, and during such 
delay there was nothing for them but to talk. On the other side of 
each of them was a stranger, and not to talk in such circumstances 
would be to quarrel. Mr. Glascock began by asking after the ladies. 

"They are quite well, sir, thank you,*' said the minister. "I 
hope that Lord Peterborough was pretty well when last you heard 
from Naples, Mr. Glascock." Mr. Glascock explained that his 
father's condition was not much altered, and then there was silence 
for a moment. 

** Your nieces will remain with you through the spring I suppose?" 
said Mr. Glascock. 

** Such is their intention, sir." 

** They seem to like Florence, I think." 

*'Yeff; — ^yes; I think they do like Florence. They see this 
capital, sir, perhaps under more favourable circumstances than are 
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accorded to most of my countrywomen. Our republican Bimplicity, 
Mr. Glascock, has this drawback, that away from home it subjects 
us somewhat to the cold shade of unobserved obscurity. That it 
, possesses merits which much more than compensate for this trifling 
evil i should be the last man in Europe to deny." It is to be 
observed that American citizens are always prone to talk of Europe. . 
It affords the best counterpoise they know to that other term, ; 
America, — and America and the United States are of course the same. 
To speak of France or of England as weighing equally against their own 
country seems to an American to be an absurdity, — and almost an 
insult to himself. With Europe he can compare himself, but even 
this is done generally in the style of the Eepublican Browning when 
she addressed the Ancient Marbles. 

" Undoubtedly," said Mr. Glascock, ** the family of a minister abroad 
has great advantages in seeing the country to which he is accredited." 

'* That is my meaning, sir. But, as I was remarking, we carry 
with us as a people no external symbols of our standing at home. 
The wives and daughters, sir, of the most honoured of our citizens 
l^ave no nomenclature different than that which belongs to the least 
noted among us. It is perhaps a consequence of this that Europeans 
who are accustomed in their social intercourse to the assistance of 
titles, will not always trouble themselves to inquire who and what 
are the American citizens who may sit opposite to them at table. I 
have known, Mr. Glascock, the^vnfe and daughter of a gentleman 
who has been thrice sent as senator from his native State to Washing- 
ton, to remain as disregarded in the intercourse of a European city, 
as though they had formed part of the family of some grocer from 
your Kussell Square I " 

Let the Miss Spaldings go where they will," said Mr. Glascock, 

they will not fare in that way." 

** The Miss Spaldings, sir, are very much obliged to you," said the 
minister with a bow. 

*' I regard it as one of the luckiest chances of my life that I was 
thrown in with them at St. Michael as I was," said Mr. Glascock with 
something like warmth. 

** I am sure, sir, they will never forget the courtesy displayed by 
you on that occasion," said the minister bowing again. 

** That was a matter of course. I and my friend would have done 
the same for the grocer's wife and daughter of whom you spoke. 
Little services such as that do not come from appreciation of merit, 
but are simply the payment of the debt due by all men to all women." 
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" Such is certainly the rule of living in our country, sir," said Mr. 
Spalding. 

«* The chances are," continued the Englishman, " that no further 
ohservation follows the payment of such a debt. It has been a thing 
of course." 

" We delight to think it so, Mr. Glascock, in our own cities." 

** But in this instance it has given rise to one of the pleasantest, 
and as I hope most enduring friendships that I have ever formed," 
said Mr. Glascock with enthusiasm. What could the American 
Minister do but bow again three times ? And what other meaning 
could he attach to such words than that which so many of his friends 
had been attributing to Mr. Glascock for some weeks past ? It had 
occurred to Mr. Spalding, even since he had been sitting in hig 
present close proximity to Mr. Glascock, that it might possibly be 
his duty as an uncle having to deal with an Englishman, to ask that 
gentleman what were his intentions. He would do his duty let 
it be what it might ; but the asking of such a question would be 
very disagreeable to him. For the present he satisfied himself with 
inviting his neighbour to come and drink tea with Mrs. Spalding 
on the next evening but one. ** The girls will be delighted, I am 
sure," said he, thinking himself to be justified in this friendly 
familiarity by Mr, Glascock's enthusiasm. For Mr. Spalding was 
clearly of opinion that, let the value of republican simplicity be what 
it might, an alliance with the crumbling marbles of Europe would in 
his niece's circumstances be not inexpedient. Mr. Glascock accepted 
the invitation with alacrity, and the minister when he was closeted 
with his wife that evening declared his opinion that after all the 
Britisher meant fighting. The aunt told the girls that Mr. Glascock 
was coming, and in order that it might not seem that a net was being 
specially spread for him, others were invited to join the party. Miss 
Petrie consented to be there, and the Italian, Count Buonarosci, to 
whose presence, though she could not speak to him, Mrs. Spalding 
was becoming accustomed. It was painful to her to feel that she 
could not communicate with those around her, and for that reason 
she would have avoided Italians. But she had an idea that she could 
not thoroughly realise the advantages of foreign travel unless she lived 
with foreigners ; and, therefove, she was glad to become intimate at 
any rate ynih the outside of Count Buonarosci. 

** I think your uncle is wrong, dear," said Miss Petrie early in the 
day to her friend. 

**But why ? He has done nothing more than what is just civil." 
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'' If Mr. Glascock kept a store in Broadway he would not have 
thonght it necessary to shew the same civility." 

** Yes ; — ^if we all liked the Mr. Glascock who kept the store." 

" Caroline," said the poetess with severe eloquence, " can you put 
your hand upon your heart and say that this inherited title, this 
tinkling cymhal as I call it, has no attraction for you or yours ? Is 
it the unadorned simple man that you welcome to your hosom, or a 
thing of stars and garters, a patch of parchment,^ the minion of a 
throne, the lordling of twenty descents, in which each has heen 
weaker than that before it, the hero of a scutcheon, whoso glory is 
in his quarterings, and whose worldly wealth comes from the sweat 
of serfs whom the euphonism of an effete country has learned to 
decorate with the name of tenants ? " 

But Caroline Spalding had a spirit of her own, and had already 
made up her mind that she would not be talked down by Miss Petrie. 
** Uncle Jonas," said she, '* asks him because we like him ; and 
would do so too if he kept the store in Broadway. But if he did 
keep the store perhaps we should not like him." 

** I trow not," said Miss Petrie. 

Livy was much more comfortable in her tactics, and without con- 
sulting anybody sent for a hairdresser. **It*s all very well for 
Wallachia," said Livy, — Miss Petrie's name was Wallachia, — " but I 
know a nice sort of man when I see him, and the ways of the world 
are not to be altered because Wally writes poetry." 

When Mr. Glascock was announced Mrs. Spalding's handsomo 
rooms were almost filled, as rooms in Florence are filled, — obstruc- 
tion in every avenue, a crowd in every comer, and a block at every 
doorway, not being among the customs of the place. Mr. Spalding 
immediately caught him, — intercepting him between the passages and 
the ladies, — and engaged him at once in conversation. 

*' Your John S. Mill is a great man," said the minister. 

** They tell me so," said Mr. Glascock. **I don't read what he 
writes myself." 

This acknowledgment seemed to the minister to be almost dis- 
graceful, and yet he himself had never read a word of Mr. Mill's 
writings. " He is a far-seeing man," continued the minister. " He 
is one of the few Europeans who can look forward, and see how the 
rivers of civilization are running on. He has understood that women 
must at last be put upon an equality with men." 

** Can he manage that men shall have half the babies ? " said Mr. 
Glascock, thinking to escape by an attempt at playfulness. 
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But the minister was down npon him at once, — ^had him by the 
lappet of his coat, thoagh he knew how important it was for his dear 
niece that he should allow Mr. Glascock to amnse himself this even- 
ing after another fashion. << I have an answer ready, sir, for that 
difficulty," he said. ** Step aside with me for a moment. The ques- 
tion is important, and I should be glad if you would communicate my 
ideas to your great philosopher. Nature, sir, has laid down certain 
laws, which are immutable ; and, against them, " 

But Mr. Glascock had not come to Florence for this. There were 
circumstances in his present position which made him feel that he 
would be gratified in escaping, even at the cost of some seeming 
incivility. " I must go in to the ladies at once," he said, " or I shall 
never get a word with them." There came across the minister's 
brow a momentary frown of displeasxure, as though he felt that he 
were being robbed of that which was justly his own. For an instant 
his grasp fixed itself more tightly to the coat. It was quite within 
the scope of his courage to hold a struggling listener by physical 
strength ; — but he remembered that there was a purpose, and ho 
relaxed his hold. 

" I will take another opportunity," said the minister. " As you 
have raised that somewhat trite objection of the bearing of children, 
which we in our country, sir, have altogether got over, I must put 
yon in possession of my views on that subject; but I will find another 
occasion." Then Mr. Glascock began to reflect whether an American 
lady, married in England, would probably want to see much of her 
uncle in her adopted country. 

Mrs. Spalding was all smiles when her guest reached her. "We 
did not mean to have such a crowd of people," she said, whispering ; 
"but you know how one thing leads to another, and people here really 
like short invitations." Then the minister's wife bowed very low to 
an Italian lady, and for the moment wished herself in Beacon Street. 
It was a great trouble to her that she could not pluck up courage to 
speak a word in Italian. " I know more about it than some that are 
glib enough," she would say to her niece Livy, "but these Tuscans 
are so particular with their Bocca Toscana." 

It was almost spiteful on the part of Miss Petrie, — the manner in 
which, on this evening, she remained close to her friend Caro- 
line Spalding. It is hardly possible to believe that it came altogether 
from high principle, — ^from a determination to save her friend from an 
impending danger. One's friend has no right to decide for one what 
is, and what is not dangerous. Mr. Glascock after awhile found 
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himself seated on a fixed conch, that ran along the wall, between 
Carry Spalding and Miss Petrie ; but Miss Petrie was almost as bad 
to him as had been the minister himself. '* I am afraid/' she said, 
looking np into his face with some severity, and rushing upon her 
subject with audacity, ** that the works of your Browning have not 
been received in your country with that veneration to which they 
are entitled.** 

"Do you mean Mr. or Mrs. Browning?" asked Mr. Glascock, — 
perhapB with some mistaken idea that the lady was out of her depth, 
and did not know the difference. 

'* Either; — ^both ; for they are one, the same, and indivisible. The 
spirit and germ of each is so reflected in the outcome of the other, 
that one sees only the result of so perfect a combination, and one is 
tempted to acknowledge that here and there a marriage may have 
been arranged in Heaven. I don't think that in your country you 
have perceived this, Mr. Glascock." 

" I am not quite sure that we have," said Mr. Glascock. 

"Yours is not altogether an inglorious mission," continued Miss 
Petrie. 

"I've got no mission," said Mr. Glascock, — "either from the 
Foreign Office, or from my own inner convictions." 

Miss Petrie laughed with a scornful laugh. " I spoke, sir, of the 
mission of that small speck on the earth's broad surface, of which 
you think so much, and which we call Great Britain." 

" I do think a good deal of it," said Mr. Glascock. 

"It has been more thought of than any other speck of the same 
size," said Carry Spalding. 

"True," said Miss Petrie, sharply; — "because of its iron and 
coal. But the mission I spoke of was this." And she put forth her 
hand with an artistic motion as she spoke. " It utters prophecies, 
though it cannot read them. It sends forth truth, though it cannot 
understand it. Though its own ears are deaf as adder's, it is the 
nursery of poets, who sing not for their own countrymen, but for the 
higher sensibilities and newer intelligences of lands, in which philan- 
thropy has made education as common as the air that is breathed." 

" Wally," said Olivia, coming up to the poetess, in anger that was 
almost apparent, "I want to take you, and introduce you to the 
Marchesa Pulti." 

But Miss Petrie no doubt knew that the eldest son of an English 
lord was at least as good as an Italian marchesa. " Let her come 
here," said the poetess, with her grandest smile. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



WITHERED GRAS 




^HEN Caroline Spaliling perceived how 
direct an attempt had been made by her 
sister to take the poetess away, in order 
Uiat she might thna bo left alone witb 
Mr, Glascock, her spirit revolted against 
the mantettvre, and she took herself away 
amidst the crowd. If Ur. Glascock 
should 'wish to find her again he could 
do so. And there came across her mind 
something of a half- formed idea that, 
perhaps after all her friend Wallachia 
waa right. Were this man ready to 
taie her and she .ready to be taken, 
wonld ench an arrangement be a happy 
one for both of them ? Hia high-bont, 
wealthy Mends might very probably 
deapiae her, and it was quite possible that she also might despise 
them. To he Lady Feterborongh, and have the spending of a 
large fortune, would not suffice for her happiness. She was 
snre of that. It woold bo a leap in the dark, and all such leaps 
mast needs be dangeroas, and therefore should be avoided. Bnt 
she did like the man. Her friend waa untrue to her and cruel 
in those allusions to tinkling cymbals. It might be well for 
her to get over her liking, and to think no more of one who was 
to her a foreigner and a strangei-, — of whose ways of living 
in his own home she knew so little, whose people might be anti- 
pathetic to her, enemies instead of Mends, among whom her life 
would be one long misery ; bnt it was not on that ground that Miss ' 
Fetrie had recommended her to start for Home as soon as Mr. 
Glascock bad reached Florence. " There is no reason," she said to 
herself, " why I should not marry a man if I like him, even though 
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ho be a lord. And of him I should not be the least afraid. It's the 
women that I fear." And then she called to mind all that she had 
ever heard of English countesses and duchesses. She thought that 
she knew that they were generally cold and proud, and very little 
given to receive outsiders graciously within their ranks. Mr. Glascock 
had an aunt who was a Duchess, and a sister who would be a Countess. 
Caroline Spalding felt how her back would rise against these new 
relations, if it should come to pass that they should look unkindly 
upon her when she was taken to her own home ; — ^how she would 
iight with them, giving them scorn for scorn ; how unutterably miser- 
able she would be ; how she would long to be back among her own 
equals, in spite even of her love for her husband. ** How grand a 
thing it is," she said, ** to be equal with those whom you love!" 
And yet she was to some extent allured by the social position of the 
man. She could perceive that he had a charm of manner which her 
countrymen lacked. He had read, perhaps, less than her uncle; — 
knew, perhaps, less than most of those men with whom she had been 
wont to associate in her own city life at home ; — ^was not braver, or 
more virtuous, or more self-denying than they ; but there was a soft- 
ness and an ease in his manner which was palatable to her, and an 
absence of that too visible effort of the intellect which is so apt to 
mark and mar the conversation of Americans. She almost wished 
that she had been English, in order that the man's home and friends 
might have suited her. She was thinking of all this as she stood 
pretending to talk to an American lady, who was very eloquent on 
the delights of Florence. 

In the meantime Olivia and Mr. Glascock had moved away together, 
and Miss Petrie was left alone. This was no injury to Miss Petrie, 
as her mind at once set itself to work on a sonnet touching the 
frivolity of modem social gatherings ; and when she complained after- 
wards to Caroline that it was the curse of their mode of life that no 
moment could be allowed for thought, — in which she referred specially 
to a few words that Mr. Gore had addressed to her at this moment 
of her meditations, — she was not wilfully a hypocrite. She was 
painfully turning her second set of rhj-mes, and really believed that 
she had been subjected to a hardship. In the meantime Olivia and 
Mr. Glascock were discussing her at a distance. 

** You were being put through your facings, Mr. Glascock," Olivia 
had said. 

• "Well; yes; and your dear friend, Miss Petrie, is rather a stem 
examiner." 
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<* She is Carry's ally, — ^not mine," said Olivia. Then she remein- 
L-ercd that by saying this she might be doing her sister an injury. 
Mr. Glascock might object to such a bosom friend for his wife. 
*^ That is to say, of coarse we are oil intimate with her, but just at 
this moment Carry is most in favour." 

" She is very clever, I am quite sure,** said he. 

** Oh yes ; — she*s a genius. -You must not doubt that on the peril 
of making every American in Italy your enemy.'* 

** She is a poet, — ^is she not ?'* 

*<Mr, Glascock I'* 

** Have I said anything wrong ?** he asked. 

'* Do you mean to look me in the face and tell me that yon are not 
acquainted with her works, — ^that you don*t know pages of them by 
heart, — ^that you don't sleep vdth them under your pillow, don't 
travel about with them in your dressing-bag ? I'm afraid we have 
mistaken you, Mr. Glascock." 

'* Is it so great a sin ? *' 

" If you'll own up honestly, I'll tell you something, — in a whisper. 
You have not read a word of her poems ?" 

'* Not a word." 

** Neither have I. Isn't it horrible ? But, perhaps, if I heard 
Tennyson talking every day, I shouldn't read Tennyson. Familiarity 
does breed contempt ; — doesn't it ? And then poor dear Wallachia is 
such a bore. I sometimes wonder, when English people are listening 
to her, whether they think that American girls generally talk like 
that." 

" Not all, perhaps, with that perfected eloquence." 

** I dare say you do," continued Olivia, craftily. ** That is just 
the way in which people form their opinions about foreigners. Some 
specially self-asserting American speaks his mind louder than other 
people, and then you say that all Americans are self-asserting." 

"But you are a little that way given. Miss Spalding." 

** Because we are always called upon to answer accusations against 
us, expressed or unexpressed. We don't think ourselves a bit better 
than you ; or, if the truth were known, half as good. We are always 
struggling to be as polished and easy as the French, or as sensible 
and dignified as the English ; but when our defects are thrown in our 
teeth " 

** Who throws them in your teeth. Miss Spalding ?" 

** You look it, — ^all of you, — ^if you do not speak it out. You do 
assume a superiority, Mr. Glascock ; and that we cannot endure." 
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''I do not feel that I assnme anything/' said Mr. Glascock, meekly. 

** If three gentlemen be together, an Englishman, a Frenchman, and 
an American, is not the American obliged to be on his mettle to prove 
that he is somebody among the three ? I admit that he is always 
claiming to be the £rst ; but he does so only that he may not be too 
evidently the last. K you knew us, Mr. Glascock, you would find us 
to be very mild, and humble, and nice, and good, and clever, and 
kind, and charitable, and beautiful, — ^in short, the finest people that 
have as yet been created on the broad face of God's smiling earth." 
These last words she pronounced with a nasal twang, and in a tone 
of voice which almost seemed to him to be a direct mimicry of the 
American Minister. The upshot of the conversation, however, was 
that the disgust against Americans which, to a certain degree, had been 
excited in Mr. Glascock's mind by the united efforts of Mr. Spalding 
and the poetess, had been almost entirely dispelled. From all of 
which the reader ought to understand that Miss Olivia Spalding was a 
very clever young woman. 

But nevertheless Mr. Glascock had not quite made up his mind to 
ask the elder sister to be his wife. He was one of those men to whom 
love-making does not come very easy, although he was never so much 
at his ease as when he was in company with ladies. He was sorely 
in want of a wife, but he was aware that at different periodn during 
the last fifteen years he had been angled for as a fish. Mothers in 
England had tried to catch him, and of such mothers he had come to 
have the strongest possible detestation. He had seen the hooks, — or 
perhaps had fancied that he saw them when they were not there. 
Lady Janes and Lady Sarahs had been hard upon him, till he learned 
to budde himself into triple armour when he went amongst them, 
and yet he ^pa:^ted a wife; — ^no man more sorely wanted one. The 
reader will perhaps remember how he went down to Nuncombe Putney 
in quest of a wife, but all in vain. The lady in that case had been so 
explicit with him that he could not hope for a more favourable answer ; 
and, indeed, he would not have cared to marry a girl who had told 
him that she preferred another man to himself, even if it had been 
possible for him to do so. Now he had met a lady very different from 
those with whom he had hitherto associated, — ^but not the less mani- 
festly a lady. Caroline Spalding was bright, pleasant, attractive, very 
easy to talk to, and yet quite able to hold her own. But the Ame- 
rican Minister was — ^a bore ; and Miss Petrie was — ^unbearable. He 
had often told himself that in this matter of marrying a wife he would 
please himself altogether, that he would allow himself to be tied down 
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by no eonsideration of family pride, — ^that be wonld consult nothing 
bnt his own heart and feelings. As for rank, he could give that to 
his wife. As for money, he had plenty of that also. He wanted a 
woman that was not blasee with the world, that was not a fool, and 
who would respect him. The more he thought of it, the mote sure 
he was that he had seen none who pleased him so well as Carolina 
Spalding ; and yet he was a little afraid of taking a step that would 
be irrevocable. Perhaps the American Minister might express a wish 
to end his days at Monkhams, and might think it desirable to havo 
Miss Petrie always with him as a private secretary in poetry ! 

" Between you and us, Mr. Glascock, the spark of sympathy does 
not pass with a strong flash,'* said a voice in his ear. As he turned 
round rapidly to face his foe, he was quite sure, for the moment, 
that under no possible circumstances would he ever take an American 
woman to his bosom as his wife. 

" No," said he ; " no, no. I rather think that I agree with you." 

** The antipathy is one," continued Miss Petrie, " which has been 
common on the face of the earth since the clown first trod upon the 
courtier's heels. It is the instinct of fallen man to hate equality, to 
desire ascendancy, to crush, to oppress, to tyrannise, to enslave. Then^ 
when the slave is at last free, and in his freedom demands — equality, 
man is not great enough to take his enfranchised brother to his bosom." 

*< You mean negroes," said Mr. Glascock, looking round and plan* 
ning for himself a mode of escape. 

"Not negroes only, — not the enslaved blacks, who are now 
enslaved no more, — ^but the rising nations of white men wherever 
they are to be seen. You English have no sympathy with a people 
who claim to be at least your equals. The clown has trod upon the 
courtier's heels till the clown is clown no longer, and the courtier has 
hardly a court in which he may dangle his sword-knot." 

" If so the clown might as well spare the courtier," not meaning 
the rebuke which his words implied. 

"Ah — ^h, — ^but the clown will not spare the courtier, Mr. Glascock. 
I understand the gibe, and I tell you that the courtier shall be spared 
no Tonger ; — ^because he is useless. He shall be cut down together vnth 
the withered grasses and thrown into the oven, and there shall be an 
end of him." Then she turned round to appeal to an American 
gentleman who had joined them, and Mr. Glascock made his escape. 
** I hold it to be the holiest duty which I owe to my country never 
to spare one of them when I meet him." 

** They are all very well in their way," said the American gentleman. 
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" Down with them, down with them 1 " exclaimed the poetess, with 
a heantifol enthusiasm. In the meantime Mr. Glascock had made 
up his mind that he could not dare to ask Caroline Spalding to he his 
wife. There were certain forms of the American female so dreadful 
that no wise man would wilfully come in contact with them. Miss 
Petrie*s ferocity was distressing to him, hut her eloquence and enthu- 
siasm were worse even than her ferocity. The personal incivility of 
y^Uch she had beea gnUty in calling him a withered gi-ass was dis- 
tasteful to him, as heing opposed to his ideas of the customs of society ; 
hut what would he his fate if his wife's chosen friend should bo for 
ever dinning her denunciation of withered grasses into his ear ? 

He was still thinking of all this when he was accosted by Mrs. 
Spalding. "Are you going to dear Lady Banbury's to-morrow?*' 
she asked. Lady Banbury was the wife of the English Minister. 

" I suppose I shall be there in the course of the evening." 

** How very nice she is ; is she not ? I do like Lady Banbury ; — so 
soft, and gentle, and kind." 

" One of the pleasantest old ladies I know," said Mr. Glascock. 

'' It does not strike you so much as it does me," said Mrs. Spalding, 
with one of her sweetest smiles. " The truth is, we all value what 
we have not got. There are no Lady Banburys in our country, and 
therefore we think the more of them when we meet them here. She 
is talking of going to Bome for the Carnival, and has asked Caroline 
to go with her. I am so pleased to find that my dear girl is such a 
favourite." 

Mr. Glascock immediately told himself that he saw the hook. If 
he were to be fished for by this American aunt as he had been fished 
for by English mothers, all his pleasure in the society of Caroline 
Spalding would be at once over. It would be too much, indeed, if 
in this American household he were to find the old vices of an aris- 
tocracy superadded to young republican sins ! Nevertheless Lady 
Banbury was, as he knew well, a person whose opinion about young 
people was supposed to be very good. She noticed those only who 
were worthy of notice ; and to have been taken by the hand by Lady 
Banbury was acknowledged to be a passport into good society. If 
Caroline Spalding was in truth going to Kome with Lady Banbury, 
that fact was in itself a great confirmation of Mr. Glascock's good 
opinion of her. Mrs. Spalding had perhaps understood this ; but had 
not understood that having just hinted that it was so, she should have 
abstained from saying a word more about her dear girl. Clever and 
well-practised must, indeed, be the hand of the fisherwoman in matrimo- 
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nial waters who is able to throw her fly without show^g any glimpse 
of the hook to the flsh for whom she angles. Poor Mrs. Spalding, 
though with kindly instincts towards her niece she did on this occa- 
sion make some slight attempt at angling, was innocent of any con- 
certed plan. It seemed to her to be so natural to say a good word in 
praise of her niece to the man whom she believed to be in love with 
her niece. 

Caroline and Mr. Glascock did not meet each other again till late 
in the evening, and just as he was about to take his leave. As they 
came together each of them involuntarily looked round to see whether 
Miss Petrie was near. Had she been there nothing would have been 
said beyond the shortest farewell greeting. But Miss Petrie was afar 
off, electrifying some Italian by the vehemence of her sentiments, and 
the audacious volubility of a language in which all arbitrary restric- 
tions were ignored. ** Are you going ? '* she asked. 

" Well ; — ^I believe I am. Since I saw you last I've encountered 
Miss Petrie again, and I'm rather depressed." 

"Ah; — you don't know her. If you did you wouldn't laugh 
at her." 

" Laugh at her ! Indeed I do not do that ; but when I'm told that 
I'm to be thrown into the oven and burned because I'm such a worn- 
out old institution " 

** You don't mean to say that you mind that I " 

" Not much, when it comes up in the ordinary course of conversa- 
tion ; but it palls upon one when it is asserted for the fourth or flfih 
time in an evening." 

" Alas, alas ! " exclaimed Miss Spalding, with mock energy. 

"And why, alas?" 

** Because it is so impossible to make the oil and vinegar of the old 
world and of the new mix together and suit each other." 

" You think it is impossible. Miss Spalding ? " 

** I fear so. We are so terribly tender, and you are always pinch- 
ing us on our most tender spot. And we never meet you without 
treading on your gouty toes." 

" I don't think my toes are gouty," said ho. 

**I apologise to your own, individually, Mr. Glascock; but I must 
assert that nationally you are subject to the gout." 

" That is, when I'm told over and over again that I'm to be cut 
down and thrown into the oven " 

** Never mind the oven now, Mr. Glascock. If my friend has been 
over-zealous* I will beg pardon for her. But it does seem to mo, 
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indeed it does, with all the reverence and partiality I have for every- 
thing European," — ^the word European was an offence to him, and he 
shewed that it was so by his countenance, — ** that the idiosyncrasies of 
you and of us are so radically different, that we cannot be made to amal- 
gamate and sympathise with each other thoroughly." 

He paused for some seconds before he answered her, but it was so 
evident by his manner that he was going to speak, that she could 
neither leave him nor interrupt him. '' I had thought that it might 
have been otherwise," he said at last, and the tone of his voice was 
80 changed as to make her know that he was in earnest. 

But she did not change her voice by a single note. " I'm afraid it 
cannot be so," she said, speaking after her old fashion — ^half in earnest, 
half in banter. " We may make up our minds to be very civil to 
each other when we meet. The threats of the oven may no doubt be 
dropped on our side, and you may abstain from expressing in words 
your sense of our inferiority." 

" I never expressed anything of the kind," he said, quite in anger. 

*' I am taking you simply as the sample Englishman, not as Mr. 
Glascock, who helped me and my sister over the mountains. Such 
of us as have to meet in society may agree to be very courteous ; 
but courtesy and cordiality are not only not the same, but they are 
incompatible." 

** Why so ? " 

"Courtesy is an effort, and cordiality is free. I must be allowed 
to contradict the friend that I love ; but I assent, — ^too often falsely, 
— ^to what is said to me by a passing acquaintance. In spite of what 
the Scripture says, I think it is one of the greatest privileges of a 
brother that he may call his brother a fool." 

** Shall you desire to call your husband a fool ? " 

" My husband ! " 

*' He will, I suppose, be at least as dear to you as a brother ? " 

" I never had a brother." 

** Your sister, then ! It is the same, I suppose ? " 

** If I were to have a husband, I hope he would be the dearest 
to me of all. Unless he were so, he certainly would not be my hus- 
band. But between a man and his wife there does not spring up 
that plajrful, violent intimacy admitting of all liberties, which comes 
from early nursery associations ; and, then, there is the difference of 



sex." 
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1 should not like my wife to call me a fool," he said. 
"I hope she may never have occasion to do so, Mr. Glascock. 
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Marry an English wife in your own class, — as, of course, you will, 
— and then you will be safe." 

**But I have set my heart fast on marrying an American wife," he 
said. 

" Then I can't tell what may befall you. It's like enough, if you 
do that, that you may be called by some name you will think hard 
to bear. But you'll think better of it. Like should pair with like, 
Mr. Glascock. If you were to marry one of our young women, you 
would lose in dignity as much as she would lose in comfort." Then 
they parted, and she went off to say farewell to other guests. The 
manner in which she had answered what he had said to her had 
certainly been of a nature to stop any further speech of the same 
kind. Had she been gentle with him, then he would certainly have 
told her that she was the American woman whom he desired to tako 
with him to his home in England. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

DOROTHY'S FATK 



TowABDS the end of February Sir Peter Mancrudy declared Miss 
Stanbury to be out of danger, and Mr. Martin began to be sprightly on 
the subject, taking to himself no inconsiderable share of the praise 
accruing to the medical faculty in Exeter generally for the saving of a 
life so valuable to the city. " Yes, Mr. Burgess," Sir Peter said to old 
Barty of the bank, " our Mend will get over it this time, and without 
any serious damage to her constitution, if she will only take care of 
herself." Barty made some inaudible grunt, intended to indicate his 
own indifference on the subject, and expressed his opinion to the 
chief clerk that old Jemima Wideawake, — as he was pleased to call 
her, — was one of those tough customers who would never die. ** It 
would be nothing to us, Mr. Barty, one way or the other," said the 
clerk ; to which Barty Burgess assented with another grunt. 

Camilla French declared that she was delighted to hear the new.s. 
At this time there had been some sort of a reconciliation between ?jier 
and her lover. Mrs. French had extracted from him a promise that 
he would not go to Natal ; and Camilla had commenced the prepara< 
tions for her wedding. His visits to Heavitree were as few and far 
between as he could make them with any regard to decency ; but the 
dlst of March was coming on quickly, and as he was to be made a 
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possession of then for ever, it was considered to be safe and well to 
allow him some liberty in his present condition. " My dear, if they 
are driven, there is no knowing what they won't do," Mrs. French 
said to her daughter. Camilla had submitted with compressed lips 
and a slight nod of her head. She had worked very hard, but her 
day of reward was coming. It was impossible not to perceive, — ^both 
for her and her mother, — ^that the scantiness of Mr. Gibson*s atten- 
tion to his future bride was cause of some weak triumph to Arabella. 
She said that it was very odd that he did not come, — and once added 
with a little sigh that he used to come in former days, alluding to 
those happy days in which another love was paramount. Camilla 
could not endure this with an equal mind. '* Bella, dear," she said, 
*' we know what all that means. He has made his choice, and if I 
am satisfied with what he does now, surely you need not grumble." 
Miss Stanbury's illness had undoubtedly been a great source of con- 
tentment to the family at Heavitree, as they had all been able to 
argue that her impending demise was the natural consequence of her 
great sin in the matter of Dorothy's proposed marriage. "When, 
however, they heard from Mr. Martin that she would certainly 
recover, that Sir Peter's edict to that effect had gone forth, they were 
willing to acknowledge that Providence, having so far punished the 
sinner, was right in staying its hand and abstaining from the final 
blow. "I'm sure we are delighted," said Mrs. French, **for though 
she has said cruel things of us, — and so untrue too, — yet of course it 
is our duty to forgive her. And we do forgive her." 

Dorothy had written three or four notes to Brooke since his depar- 
ture, which contained simple bulletins of her aunt's health. She 
always began her letters with ** My dear Mr. Burgess," and ended 
them -svith ** yours truly." She never made any allusion to Brooke's 
declaration of love, or gave the slightest sign in her letters to shew 
that she even remembered it. At last she wrote to say that her aunt 
v/as convalescent; and, in making this announcement, she allowed 
herself some enthusiasm of expression.. She was so happy, and was 
so sure that Mr. Burgess would be equally so ! And her aunt had 
ftsked after her ** dear Brooke," expressing her great satisfaction with 
him, in that he had come down to see her when she had been almost 
too ill to see anyone. In answer to this there came to her a real 
love-letter from Brooke Burgess. It was the first occasion on which 
he had written to her. The little bulletins had demanded no re- 
plies, and had received none. Perhaps there had been a shade of 
disappointment on Dorothy's side, in that she had wiitten thrice. 
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and had been made rich with no word in return. But, although her 
heart had palpitated on hearing the postman's knock, and had palpi- 
tated in vain, she had told herself that it was all as it should be. 
She wrote to him, because she possessed information which it was 
necessary that she should communicate. He did not write to her, 
because there was nothing for him to tell. Then had come the love- 
letter, and in the love-letter there was an imperative demand for a 
reply. 

What was she to do ? To have recourse to Priscilla for advice was 
her first idea ; but she herself believed that she owed a debt of 
gratitude to her aunt, which Priscilla would not take into account, 
— ^the existence of which Priscilla would by no means admit. She 
knew Priscilla's mind in this matter, and was sure that Priscilla's 
advice, whatever it might be, would be given without any regard to 
her aunt*s views. And then Dorothy was altogether ignorant of her 
annt's views. Her aunt had been very anxious that she should marry 
Mr. Gibson, but had clearly never admitted into her mind the idea 
that she might possibly marry Brooke Burgess ; and it seemed to her 
that she herself would be dishonest, both to her aunt and to her 
lover, if she were to bind this man to herself without her aunt's 
knowledge. He was to be her aunt's heir, and she was maintained 
by her aunt's liberality ! Thinking of all this, she at last resolved 
that she would take the bull by the horns, and toll her aunt. She felt 
that the task would be one almost beyond her strength. Thrice she 
went into her aunt's room, intending to make a clean breast. Thrice 
her courage failed her, and she left the room with her talc untold, 
excusing herself on various pretexts. Her aunt had seemed to bo 
not quite so well, or had declared herself to be tu*ed, or had been a 
little cross ; — or else Martha had come in at the nick of time. But 
there was Brooke Burgess's letter unanswered, — a letter that was 
read night and morning, and which was never for an instant out of 
her mind. He had demanded a reply, and he had a right at least to 
that. The letter had been with her for four entire days before she 
had ventured to speak to her aunt on the subject. 

On the first of March Miss Stanbury came out of her bed-room for 
the first time. Dorothy, on the previous day, had decided on post- 
poning her communication for this occasion ; but, when she found 
herself sitting in the Httle sitting-room up-stairs close at her aunt's 
elbow, and perceived the signs of weakness which the new move had 
made conspicuous, and heard the invalid declare that the little 
journey had been almost too much for her, her heart misgave her. 
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She ought to have told her tale while her aunt was still in bed. But 
presently there came a question, which put her into such a flutter 
that she was for the time devoid of all resolution. << Has Brooke 
written ? " said Miss Stanbury. 

**Yes, — aunt; he has written.'* 

" And what did he say ? ** Dorothy was struck quite dumb. " Is 
there anything wrong?" And now, as Miss Stanbury asked the 
question, she seemed herself to have forgotten that she had two 
minutes before declared herself to be almost too feeble to speak. 
** I'm sure there is something wrong. What is it ? I will know.** 

** There is nothing wrong. Aunt Stanbury." 

" Where is the letter ? Let me see it." 

** I mean there is nothing wrong about him.'* 

'* What is it, then ? " 

** He is quite well, Aunt Stanbury.** 

<< Show me the letter. I will see the letter. I know that there is 
something the matter. Do you mean to say you won*t shew me 
Brooke's letter ? " 

There was a moment's pause before Dorothy answered. ** I will 
shew you his letter ; — though I am sure he didn't mean that I should 
shew it to anyone." 

*' He hasn't written evil of me ? " 

*' No ; no ; no. He would sooner cut his hand off than say a 
word bad of you. He never says or writes anything bad of any- 
body. But . Oh, aunt ; I'll tell you everything. I should have 

told you before, only that you were ill." 

Then Miss Stanbury was frightened. " What is it ? " she said 
hoarsely, clasping the arms of the great chair, each with a thin, 
shrivelled hand. 

** Aunt Stanbury, Brooke, — ^Brooke, — ^wants me to be his — ^wife ! " 

'*What!" 

" You cannot be more surprised than I have been. Aunt Stanbury ; 
and there has been no fault of mine." 

** I don't believe it," said the old woman. 

** Now you may read the letter," said Dorothy, standing up. She 
was quite prepared to be obedient, but she felt that her aunt's manner 
of receiving the information was almost an insult. 

" He must be a fool," said Miss Stanbury. 

This was hard to bear, and the colour went and came rapidly 
across Dorothy's cheeks as she gave herself a few moments to prepare 
an answer. She already perceived that her aunt would be altogether 
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adverse to the marriage, and that therefore the marriage could never 
take place. She had never for a moment allowed herself to think other- 
wise, but, nevertheless, the blow was heavy on her. We all know how 
constantly hope and expectation will rise high within our own bosoms 
in opposition to our own judgment, — ^how we become sanguine in regard 
to events which we almost know can never come to pass. So it had 
been vdth Dorothy. Her heart had been almost in a flutter of 
happiness since she had had Brooke's letter in her possession, and yet 
she never ceased to declare to herself her own conviction that that 
letter could lead to no good result. In regard to her own wishes on 
the subject she had never asked herself a single question. As it had 
been quite beyond her power to bring herself to endure the idea of 
marrjdng Mr. Gibson, so it had been quite impossible to her not to 
long to be Brooke's wife from the moment in which a suggestion to 
that effect had faUen from his lips. This was a state of things so 
certain, so much a matter of course, that, though she had not spoken 
a word to him in which she owned her love, she had never for a 
moment doubted that he knew the truth, — and that everybody else 
concerned would know it too. But she did not suppose that her 
wishes would go for anything with her aunt. Brooke Burgess was to 
become a rich man as her aunt's heir, and her aunt would of course 
have her own ideas about Brooke's advancement in life. She was 
quite prepared to submit without quarrelling when her aunt should 
tell her that the idea must not be entertained. But the order might 
be given, the prohibition might be pronounced, without an insult to 
her own feelings as a woman. " He must be a fool," Miss Stanbury 
had said, and Dorothy took time to collect her thoughts before she 
would reply. In the meantime her aunt finished the reading of the 
letter. 

<* He may be foolish in this," Dorothy said ; " but I don't think 
you should call him a fool." 

** I shall call him what I please. I suppose this was going on at 
the time when you refused Mr. Gibson." 

"Nothing was going on. Nothing has gone on at all," said 
Dorothy, with as much indignation as she was able to assume. 

" How can you tell me that ? That is an untruth." 

"It is not — an untruth," said Dorothy, almost sobbing, but driven 
at the same time to much anger. 

" Do you mean to say that this is the first you ever heard of it ?'' 
And she held out the letter, shaking it in her thin hand. 

"I have never said so, Aunt Stanbury." 
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" Yes, you did." 

"I said that nothing — ^was — going on, when Mr. Gibson — was- 



If yon choose to suspect me, Aunt Stanbury, I'll go away. I won't 
stay here if you suspect me. When Brooke spoke to me, I told him 
you wouldn't like it." 

** Of course I don't like it." But she gave no reason why she did 
not like it. 

'' And there was nothing more till this letter came. I couldn't help 
his "writing to me. It wasn't my fault." 

**P8ha!" 

** If you are angry, I am very sorry. But you haven't a right to 
be angry." 

**Go on, Dorothy; go on. I'm so weak that I can hardly stir 
myself ; it's the first moment that I've been out of my bed for weeks ; 
— and of course you can say what you please. I know what it will 
be. I shall have to take to my bed again, and then, — ^in a very little 
time, — ^you can both — make fools of yourselves, — -just as you like." 

This was an argument against which Dorothy of course found it 
to be quite impossible to make continued combat. She could only 
shuffle her letter back into her pocket, and be, if possible, more 
assiduous than ever in her attentions to the invalid. She knew that 
she had been treated most unjustly, and there would be a question to 
be answered as soon as her aunt should be well as to the possibility 
of her remaining in the Close subject to such injustice ; but let her 
aunt say what she might, or do what she might, Dorothy could not 
leave her for the present. Miss Stanbury sat for a considerable time 
quite motionless, with her eyes closed, and did not stu* or make signs 
of life till Dorothy touched her arm, asking her whether she would 
not take some broth which had been prepared for her. " Where's 
Martha? Why does not Martha come?" said Miss Stanbury. This 
was a hard blow, and from that moment Dorothy believed that it 
would be expedient that she should return to Nuncombe Putney. 
The broth, however, was taken, while Dorothy sat by in silence. 
Only one word further was said that evening by Miss Stanbury about 
Brooke and his love afiair. ** There must be nothing more about this, 
Dorothy ; remember that ; nothing at all. I won't have it." Dorothy 
made no reply. Brooke's letter was in her pocket, and it should be 
answered that ni^t. On the following day she would let her aunt 
know what she had said to Brooke. Her aunt should not see the 
letter, but should be made acquainted with its purport in reference to 
Brooke's proposal of marriage. 
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"I won't have it I" That had been her aunt's command. What 
right had her aunt to give any command npon the matter ? Then 
crossed Dorothy's mind, as she thought of this, a glimmering of an 
idea that no one can be entitled to issue commands who cannot 
enforce obedience. If Brooke and she chose to become man and wife 
by mutual consent, how could her aunt prohibit the marriage ? Then 
there followed another idea, that commands are enforced by the 
threatening and, if necessary, by the enforcement of penalties. Her 
aunt had within her hand no penalty of which Dorothy was afraid on 
her own behalf; but she had the power of inflicting a terrible punish- 
ment on Br6oke Burgess. Now Dorothy conceived that she herself 
would be the meanest creature alive if she were actuated by fears as 
to money in her acceptance or rejection of a man whom she loved as 
she did Brooke Burgess, . Brooke had an income of his own which 
seemed to her to be ample for all purposes. But that which would 
have been sordid in her, did not seem to her to have any stain of 
sordidness for him. He was a man, and was bound to be rich if he 
could. And, moreover, what had she to offer in herself, — such a poor 
thing as was she, — ^to make compensation to him for the loss of fortune ? 
Her aunt could inflict this penalty, and therefore the power was hers, 
and the power must be obeyed. She would write to Brooke in a 
manner that should convey to him her firm decision. But not the 
less on that account would she let her aunt know that she thought 
herself to have been ill-used. It was an insult to her, a most ill- 
natured insult, — that telling her that Brooke had been a fool for loving 
her. And then that accusation against her of having been false, of 
having given one reason for refusing Mr. Gibson, while there was 
another reason in her heart, — of having been cunning and then 
untrue, was not to be endured. What would her aunt think of her if 
she were to bear such allegations without indignant protest? She 
would write her letter, and speak her mind to her aunt as soon as her 
aunt should be weU enough to hear it. 

As she had resolved, she wrote her letter that night before she wont 
to bed. She wrote it with floods of tears, and a bitterness of heart 
-which almost conquered her. She too had heard of Icvo, and had 
been taught to feel that the success or failure of a woman's life 
depended upon that, — ^whether she did, or whether she did not, by 
such gifts as God might have given to her, attract to herself some 
man strong enough, and good enough, and loving enough to make 
straight for her her paths, to bear for her her burdens, to be the father 
of her children, the staff on which she might lean, and the wall against 
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which she might grow, feeling the sunshine, and sheltered from the 
wind. She had ever estimated her own value so lowly as to have 
told herself often that snch success could never come in her way. 
From her earliest years she had regarded herself as outside the pale 
within which such joys are to he found. She had so strictly taught 
herself to look forward to a hlank existence, that she had learned to 
do so without active misery. But not the less did she know where 
happiness lay; and when the good thing came almost within her 
reach, when it seemed that God had given her gifts which might have 
sufficed, when a man had sought her hand whose nature was such 
that she could have leaned on him with a true worship, could have 
grown against him as against a wall with perfect conMence, could 
have lain with her head upon his hosom, and have felt that of all 
spots that in the world was the most fitting for her, — ^when this was 
all hut grasped, and must yet he ahandoned, there came upon her 
spirit an agony so hitter that she had not hefore known how great 
might he the depth of human disappointment. But the letter was at 
last written, and when finished was as follows : — 

"The Close, Exeter, March 1, 18G— . 
"Deak Brooke.** 

There had heen many douhts ahout this ; but at last they were 
conquered, and the name was written. 

** I have shown your letter to my aunt, as I am sure you 
will think was best. I should have answered it before, only that I 
thought that she was not quite well enough to talk about it. She 
says, as I was sure she would, that what you propose is quite out of 
the question. I am aware that I am bound to obey her ; and as I 
think that you also ought to do so, I shall think no more of what you 
have said to me and have written. It is quite impossible now, even 
if it might have been possible under other circumstances. I shall 
always remember your great kindness to me. Perhaps I ought to say 
that I am very gratefol for the compliment you have paid me. I shall 
think of you always ; — till I die. 

** Believe me to be, 

" Your very sincere friend, 

"Dorothy Stanbury." 

The next day Miss Stanbury again came out of her room, and on 
the third day she was manifestly becoming stronger. Dorothy had as 
yet not spoken of her letter, but was prepared to do so as soon as she 
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thought that a fitting opportunity had come. She had a word or two 
to say for herself ; but she mast not again subject herself to being told 
that she was taking her will of her aunt because her aunt was too ill 
to defend herself. But on the third day Miss Stanbury herself asked 
the question. '** Have you written anything to Brooke ? " she asked. 

" I have answered his letter, Aunt Stanbury." 

" And what have you said to him ? *' 

'' I have told him that you disapproved of it, and that nothing more 
must be said about it." 

" Yes ; — of course you made me out to be an ogre." 

" I don't know what you mean by that, aunt. I am sure that I 
told hhn the truth." 

" May I see the letter ? " 

** It has gone." 

" But you have kept a copy," said Miss Stanbury. 

"Yes ; I have got a copy," replied Dorothy ; " but I would rather 
not shew it. 1 told him just what I tell you." 

"Dorothy, it is not at all becoming that you should have a cor- 
respondence with any young man of such a nature that you should be 
ashamed to shew it to your aunt." 

"I am not ashamed of anything," said Dorothy sturdily. 

" I don't know what young women in these days have come to," 
continued Miss Stanbury. " There is no respect, no subjection, no 
obedience, and too often — ^no modesty." 

" Does that mean me. Aunt Stanbury ? " asked Dorothy. 

** To tell you the truth, Dorothy, I don't think you ought to have 
been receiving love-letters from Brooke Burgess when I was lying ill 
in bed. I didn't expect it of you. I tell you fairly that I didn't 
expect it of you." 

Then Dorothy spoke out her mind. "As you think that, Aunt 
Stanbury, I had better go away. And if you please I will, — ^when 
you are well enough to spare me." 

" Pray don't think of me at all," said her aunt. 

"And as for love-letters, — ^Mr. Burgess has written to me once. I 
don't think that there can be anything immodest in opening a letter 
when it comes by the post. And as soon as I had it I determined to 
shew it to you. As for what happened before, when Mr. Burgess 
spoke to me, which was long, long after all that about Mr. Gibson 
was over, I told him that it couldn't be so ; and I thought there would 
be no more about it. You were so ill that I could not tell you. Now 
you know it all." 

VOL. n. i>* 
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** I have not seen your letter to him.'* 

'* I shall never shew it to anybody. Bat yon have said things, 
Aunt Stanbnry, that are very cmel." 

*' Of coarse I Everything I say is wrong." 

*' Yon have told me that I was telling untraths, and yon have called 
me — ^immodest. That is a terrible word.*' 

" Yon shoaldn't deserve it then." 

" I never have deserved it, and I won't bear it. No ; I won't. If 
Hugh heard me called that word, I believe he'd tear the house down." 

" Hugh, indeed I He's to be brought in between us ; — ^is he ? " 

** He's my brother, and of course I'm obliged to think of him. 
And if you please, I'll go home as soon as you are well enough to 
spare me." 

Quickly after this there were very many letters coming and going be- 
tween the house in the Close and the ladies at Nuncombe Putney, and 
Hugh Stanbury, and Brooke Burgess. The correspondent of Brooke 
Burgess was of course Miss Stanbury herself. The letters to Hugh 
and to Nuncombe Putney were written by Dorothy. Of the former 
we need be told nothing at the present moment ; but the upshot of all 
poor Dolly's letters was, that on the tenth of March she was to return 
home to Nuncombe Putney, share once more her sister's bed and 
mother's poverty, and abandon the comforts of the Close. Before this 
became a definite arrangement Miss Stanbury had given way in a 
certain small degree. She had acknowledged that Dorothy had in- 
tended no harm. But this was not enough for Dorothy, who was 
conscious of no harm either done or intended. She did not specify 
her terms, jor require specifically that her aunt should make apology 
for that word, immodest, or at least withdraw it ; but she resolved 
that she would go unless it was most absolutely declared to have been 
applied to her without the slightest reason. She felt, moreover, that 
her aunt's house ought to be open to Brooke Burgess, and that it 
could not be open to them both. And so she went ; — having resided 
under her aunt's roof between nine and ten months. 

** Good-bye, Aunt Stanbury," said Dorothy, kissing her aunt, with 
a tear in her eye and a sob in her throat. 

" Good-bye, my dear, good-bye." And Miss Stanbury, as she 
pressed her niece's hand, left in it a bank-note. 

** I'm much obliged, aunt ; I am indeed ; but Fd rather not." And 
the bank-note was left on the parlour table. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

DOLOTHT AT HOME. 

DoBOTHT was received at borne with so much affection and sncb 
expressions of esteem as to afford her much consolation in her misdiy. 
Both her mother and her sister approved of her conduct. Mrs. 
Stanbury's approval was indeed accompanied by many expressions of 
regret as to the good things lost. She was fully alive to the fact that 
life in the Close at Exeter was better for her daughter than life in 
their little cottage at Nuncombe Putney. The outward appearance 
which Dorothy bore on her return home was proof of this. Her 
clothes, the set of her hair, her very gestures and motions had framed 
themselves on town ideas. The faded, wildered, washed-out look, 
the uncertain, purposeless bearing which had come from her secluded 
life and subjection to her sister had vanished from her. She had 
lived among people, and had learned something of their gait and 
carriage. Money we know will do almost everything, and no doubt 
money had had much to do with this. It is very pretty to talk of the 
alluring simplicity of a clean calico gown ; but poverty will shew 
itself to be meagre, dowdy, and draggled in a woman's dress, let the 
woman be ever so simple, ever so neat, ever so independent, and ever 
so high-hearted. Mrs. Stanbury was quite alive to all that her 
younger daughter was losing. Had she not received two offers of 
marriage while she was at Exeter ? There was no possibility that 
offers of marriage should be made in the cottage at Nuncombe Putney. 
' A man within the walls of the cottage would have been considered as< 
much out of place as a wild bull. It had been matter of deep regret 
to Mrs. Stanbury that her daughter should not have found herself 
able to marry Mr. Gibson. She knew that there was no matter for 
reproach in this, but it was a misfortune, — a great misfortune. And 
in the mother's breast there had been a sad, um^epressed feeling of 
regret that young people should so often lose their chances in the 
world through over-fancifulness, and ignorance as to their own good. 
Now when she heard the story of Brooke Burgess, she could not but 
think that had Dorothy remained at Exeter, enduring patiently such 
hard words as her aunt might speak, the love affair might have been 
brought at some fature time to a happy conclusion. She did not say 
all this ; but there came on her a silent melancholy, made expressive 
by constant little shakings of the head and a continued reproachful 
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sadness of demeanour, which was quite as intelligible to Priscilla as 
would have been any spoken words. But Priscilla' s approval of her 
sister's conduct was clear, outspoken, and satisfactory. She had 
been quite sure that her sister had been right about Mr. Gibson ; and 
was equally sure that she was now right about Brooke Burgess. 
Priscilla had in her mind an idea that if B. B., as they called him, 
vas half as good as her sister represented him to be, — for indeed 
Dorothy endowed him with every virtue consistent with humanity, — 
he would not be deterred from his pursuit either by Dolly's letter or 
by Aunt Stanbury's commands. But of this she thought it wise to 
say nothing. She paid Dolly the warm and hitherto unaccustomed 
compliment of equality, assuming to regard her sister's judgment and 
persistent independence to be equally strong with her own ; and, as 
she knew well, she could not have gone further than this. ^^ I never 
shall agree with you about Aunt Stanbury," she said. "To me she 
seems to be so imperious, so exacting, and also so unjust, as to be 
unbearable." 

"But she is affectionate," said Dolly. 

" So is the dog that bites you, and, for aught I know, the horse 
that kicks you. But it is ill. living with biting dogs and kicking 
horses. But all that matters little as you are still your own mistress. 
How strange these nine months have been, with you in Exeter, while 
ive have been at the Clock House. And here we are, together again 
in the old way, just as though nothing had happened." But Dorothy 
knew well that a great deal had happened, and that her life could 
never be as it had been heretofore. The very tone in which her 
sister spoke to her was proof of this. She had an infinitely greater 
possession in herself than had belonged to her before her residence 
at Exeter ; but that possession was so heavily mortgaged and so 
burthened as to make her believe that the change was to be regretted. 

At the end of the fii'st week there came a letter from Aunt Stanbury 
to Dorothy. It began by saying that Dolly had left behind her 
certain small properties which had now been made up in a parcel and 
sent by the railway, carriage paid. "But they weren't mine at all," 
said Dolly, alluding to certain books in which she had taken delight. 
" She means to give them to you," said Priscilla, " and I think you 
must take them." "And the shawl is no more mine than it is yours, 
though I wore it two or three times in the winter." Priscilla was of 
opinion that the shawl must be taken also. Then the letter spoke of 
the writer's health, and at last fell into such a strain of confidential 
gossip that Mrs. Stanbury, when she read it, could not understand 
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that there had been a quarrel. " Martha says thai she saw Camilla 
French in the street to-day, such a guy in her new finery as never was 
seen before except on May-day." Then in the postscript Dorothy was 
enjoined to answer this letter quickly. ** None of your short scraps, 
my dear,'* said Aunt Stanbury. 

" She must mean you to go back to her,*' said Mrs. Stanbury. 

**No doubt she does,** said Priscilla; "but Dolly need not go 
because my aunt means it. We are not her creatures.** 

But Dorothy answered her aunt*s letter in the spirit in which it had 
been written. She asked after her aunt's health, thanked her aunt 
for the gift of the books, — ^in each of which her name had been 
clearly written, protested about the shawl, sent her love to Martha 
and her kind regards to Jane, and expressed a hope that C. F. 
enjoyed her new clothes. She described the cottage, and was funny 
about the cabbage stumps in the garden, and at last succeeded in 
concocting a long epistle. "I suppose there will be a regular 
correspondence,'* said Priscilla. 

Two days afterwards, however, the correspondence took altogether 
another form. The cottage in which they now lived was supposed to 
be beyond the beat of the wooden-legged postman, and therefore it 
was necessary that they should call at the post-office for their letters. 
On the morning in question Priscilla obtained a thick letter from 
Exeter for her mother, and knew that it had come from her aunt. 
Her aunt could hardly have found it necessary to correspond with 
Dorothy's mother so soon after that letter to Dorothy had been 
written had there not arisen some very peculiar cause. Priscilla, 
after much meditation, thought it better that the letter should be 
opened in Dorothy's absence, and in Dorothy's absence the following 
letter was read both by Priscilla and her mother. 

« The aose, March 19, 186—. 

"Deab Sisteb Stanbury, 

"After much consideration, I think it best to send under 
cover to you the enclosed letter from Mr. Brooke Burgess, intended 
for your daughter Dorothy. You will see that I have opened it and 
read it, — as I was clearly entitled to do, the letter having been 
addressed to my niece while she was supposed to be under my care. 
I do not like to destroy the letter, though, perhaps, that would be 
best; but I would advise you to do so, if it be possible, without 
shewing it to Dorothy. I have told Mr. Brooke Burgess what I have 
done. 
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sadness of demeanour, which was quite as intelligible to Priscilla m 
would have been any spoken words. But Priscilla' s approval of 1^ 
sister's conduct was clear, outspoken, and satisfactory. She 1^ 
been quite sure that her sister had been right about Mr. Gibson ; % , 
was equally sure that she was now right about Brooke Bnrge 
Priscilla had in her mind an idea that if B. B., as they called hi 
was half as good as her sister represented him to be, — for umLl 
Dorothy endowed him with every virtue consistent with humanity^ 
he would not be deterred from his pursuit either by Dolly's letiMC 
by Aunt Stanbury's commands. But of this she thought it wiM 
say nothing. She paid Dolly the warm and hitherto nnaccnste 
compliment of equality, assuming to regard her sister's judgment-* 
persistent independence to be equally strong with her own ; ani.^' 
she knew well, she could not have gone further than this. " I lH^ 
shall agree with you about Aunt Stanbury," she said. "To ma ^ 
seems to be so imperious, so exacting, and also so unjnsti as te^ 
unbearable." *" 

**But she is affectionate," said Dolly. 

'' So is the dog that bites you, and, for aught I know, the 
that kicks you. But it is ill living with biting dogs and 
horses. But all that matters little as you are still your own 
How strange these nine months have been, with you in Ezetaf^ 
we have been at the Clock House. And here we are, togetLari^fl^ 
in the old way, just as though nothing had happened." Bui Ikttf^x 
knew well that a great deal had happened, and thai her IjiB^p^^ 
never be as it had been heretofore. The very tone in iilp|bi^ 
sister spoke to her was proof of this. She had an iw-frnij^' ^ 

Dossession in herself than had belomred to her hesSatA hm 
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" I have also told him that I cannot sanction a marriage between 
him and your daughter. There are many reasons of old date, — ^not 
to speak of present reasons also, — ^which would make such a marriage 
highly inexpedient. Mr. Brooke Burgess is, of course, his own 
master, but your daughter understands completely how the matter 
stands. 

" YouiB truly, 

"Jemima Stanbury." 

" What a wicked old woman ! " said Priscilla. Then there arose 
a question whether they should read Brooke's letter, or whether they 
should give it unread to Dorothy. Priscilla denounced her aunt in 
the strongest language she could use for having broken the seal. 
"'Clearly entitled,* — ^because Dorothy had been living with herl" 
exclaimed Priscilla. " She can have no proper conception of honour 
or of honesty. She had no more right to open Dorothy's letter than 
she had to take her money." Mrs. Stanbury was very anxious to 
read Brooke's letter, alleging that they would then be able to judge 
whether it should be handed over to Dorothy. But Priscilla's sense 
of right would not admit of this. Dorothy must receive the letter 
from her lover with no further stain from unauthorised eyes than 
that to which it had been already subjected. She was called in, 
therefore, from the kitchen, and the whole packet was given to 
her. " Your aunt has read the enclosure, Dolly ; but we have not 
opened it." 

Dorothy took the packet without a word and sat herself down. 
She first read her aunt's letter very slowly. "I understand per- 
fectly," she said, folding it up, almost listlessly, while Brooke's letter 
lay still unopened on her lap. Then she took it up, and held it 
awhile in both hands, while her mother and Priscilla watched her. 
"Priscilla," she said, " do you read it first." 

Priscilla was immediately at her side, kissing her, " No, my 
dai-ling ; no," she said ; " it is for you to read it." Then Dorothy 
took the precious contents from the envelope, and opened the folds of 
the paper. When she had read a dozen words, her eyes were so suf- 
fused with tears, that she could hardly make herself mistress of the 
contents of the letter ; but she knew that it contained renewed assur- 
ances of her lover's love, and assurance on his part that he would 
take no refusal from her based on any other ground than that of her 
own indifference to him.* He had written to Miss Stanbury to the 
same effect ; but he had not thought it necessary to explain this to 
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Dorothy ; nor did Miss Stanbnry in her letter tell them that she had 
received any communication from him. <' Shall I read it now?'* 
said Priscilla, as soon as Dorothy again allowed the letter to fall into 
her lap. 

Both Priscilla and Mrs. Stanbnry read it, and for awhile they sat 
with the two letters among them without much speech about them. 
Mrs. Stanbury was endeavouring to make herself believe that her 
sister-in-law's opposition might be overcome, and that then Dorothy 
might be married. Priscilla was inquiring of herself whether it 
would be well that Dorothy should defy her aunt, — so much, at any 
rate, would be well, — and marry the man, even to his deprivation of 
the old woman's fortune. Priscilla had her doubts about this, being 
very strong in her ideas of self-denial. That her sister should put np 
with the bitterest disappointment rather than injure the man she 
loved was right ; — but then it would also be so extremely right to 
defy Aunt Stanbury to her teeth ! But Dorothy, in whose character 
was mixed with her mother's softness much of the old Stanbury 
strength, had no doubt in her mind. It was very sweet to bo so 
loved. What gratitude did she not owe to a man who was so true to 
her I What was she that she should stand in his way ? To lay her- 
self down that she might be crushed in his path was no more than she 
owed to him. Mrs. Stanbury was the first to speak. 

" I suppose he is a very good young man," she said. 

" I am sure he is ; — a noble, true-hearted man," said Priscilla. 

" And why shouldn't he marry whom he pleases, as long as she is 
respectable?" said Mrs. Stanbury. 

" In some people's eyes poverty is more disreputable than vice,'* 
said Priscilla. 

" Your aunt has been so fond of Dorothy," pleaded Mrs. Stanbury. 

'* Just as she is of her servants," said Priscilla. 

But Dorothy said nothing. Her heart was too full to enable her to 
defend her aunt ; nor at the present moment was she strong enough 
to make her mother understand that no hope was to be entertained. 
In the course of the day she walked out with her sister on the road 
towards Eidleigh, and there, standing among the rocks and fems, 
looking down upon the river, with the buzz of the little mill within 
her ears, she explained the feelings of her heart and her many thoughts 
with a flow of words stronger, as Priscilla thought, than she had ever 
used before. 

" It is not what he would suffer now, Pris, or what he would feel, 
but what ho would feel ten, twenty years hence, when ho would 
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know that his children woiild have been all provided for, had he not 
lost his fortune by marrying, tne." 

" He must be the anly judge whether he prefers you to the old 
woman's money," said Priscilla. 

" No, dear ; not the only judge. And it isn't that, Pris, — ^not 
which he likes best now, but which it is best for him that he should 
have. What could I do for him ? " 

" You can love him." 

** Yes ; — I can do that." And Dorothy paused a moment, to think 
how exceedingly well she could do that one thing. <^ But what is that? 
As you said the other day, a dog can do that. I am not clever. I 
can't play, or talk French, or do things that men like their wives to 
do. And I have lived here all my life ; and what am I, that for me 
he should lose a great fortune ? " 

" That is his look out." 

*' No, dearest ; — ^it is mine, and I will look out. I shall be able, at 
any rate, to remember always that I have loved him, and have not 
injured him. He may be angry with me now," — and .there was a 
feeling of pride at her heart, as she ihought that he would b& angry 
with her, because she did not go to him, — *^ but he will know at last 
that I have been as good to him as I knew how to be." 

Then Priscilla wound her arms round Dorothy, and kissed her. 
" My sister," she said ; *< my own sister !" They walked on further, 
^cussing the matter in all its bearings, talking of the act of self- 
denial which Dorothy was called on to perform, as though it were 
some abstract thing, the performance of which was, or perhaps was 
not, imperatively demanded by the laws which should govern 
humanity ; but with no idea on the mind of either of them that there 
was any longer a doubt as to this special matter in hand. They 
were away from home over three hours ; and, when they returned, 
Dorothy at once wrote her two letters. They were very simple, and 
very short. She told Brooke, whom she now addressed as "Dear 
Mr. Burgess," that it could not be as he would have it; and she told 
her aunt, — ^with some terse independence of expression, which Miss 
Stanbury quite understood, — ^that she had considered the matter, and 
had thought it right to refuse Mr. Burgess's oiffer. 

" Don't you think she is very much changed ? " said Mrs. Stanbury 
to her eldest daughter. 

** Not changed in the least, mother ; but the sun has opened the 
bud, and now we see the fruit." 
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CHAPTER UX. 

MR. BOZZLE AT HOXE. 

|i|T httd now come to paes Uiat I^evely an 
I had sot a iriend in the world to whom 
I h« eoold apply in the matter of his 
I wife and family. In the last com- 
i mnuieation which he had received irom 
J Lady Milborongh ehe lud seolded him, 
I terms that wore for her severe, 

i because he had not returned to his 
vife and token her off with him to 
Naples. Mr. Bideawhile bad found 
himself obliged to decline to move in 
the matter at all. With Hugh Staubnry 
Trevelyaa bad had a direct qnorrel. 
Mr. and Krs. Ontbonie he regarded as 
bitter enemies, who bad taken the part 
of bis wife without any regard to the 
deeencies of life. And now it had come to pass that his sole lemmn- 
ing ally, Mr. Samoel Bozzle, the ex-polieeman, was becoming 
wear^ of hie service. Trevelyan remained in the north of Italy i^ 
to the middle of March, spending a fortune in sending telegrams to 
Bozzle, instigating Bozzle by all the means in his power to obttun 
poisession of the child, desirmg him at one time to pounce down 
upon the parsom^e of 3t. Diddnlpb's with a battalion of policemen 
armed to tlie teetb with the law's anthoiity, and at another time sng' 
gesting to bim to find bis way by stratagem into Mr. Outhouse's 
castle and carry off the child in his arms. At last be sent word to 
say thai b* himself would be in England before the end of March, 
and vonld see that the majesty of tba law sbould be Tindicated in 
luaiawHir* 

Bozzle had in tntb made but one personal application tofthe child 
at Bt. Diddnlj^'s.. In Buking tbis he had expected no imecesa, 
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though, from -the energetic nature of his disposition, he had made 
the attempt with some zeal. But he had never applied again at the 
parsonage, disregarding the letters, the telegrams, and even the 
promises which had come to him from his employer with such 
frequency. The truth was that Mrs. Bozzle was opposed to the pro- 
posed separation of the mother and the child,^ and that Bozzle was a 
man who listened to the words of his wife. Mrs. Bozzle was quite 
prepared to admit that Madame T., — as Mrs. Trevelyan had come to 
be called at No. 55, Stony Walk, — ^was no better than she should be. 
Mrs. Bozzle was disposed to think that ladies of quality, among 
whom Madame T. was entitled in her estimation to take rank, were 
seldom better than they ought to be, and she was quite willing that 
her husband should earn his bread by watching the lady or the lady's 
lover. She had participated in Bozzle*s triumph when he had dis- 
covered that the Colonel had gone to Devonshire, and again when he 
had learned that the Lothario had been at St. Diddulph*s. And had 
the case been brought before the judge ordinary by means of her 
husband's exertions, she would have taken pleasure in reading every 
word of the evidence, even though her husband should have been 
«ver so roughly handled by the lawyers. But now, when a demand 
was made upon Bozzle to violate the sanctity of the clerg3rman's 
fiouse, and withdraw the child by force or stratagem, she began to 
perceive that the palmy days of the Trevelyan affair were' over for 
them, and that it would be wise on her husband's part gradually to 
back out of the gentleman's employment. '' Just put it on the fire- 
back, Bozzle," she said one morning, as her husband stood before her 
reading for the second time a somewhat lengthy epistle which had 
reached him from Italy, while he held the baby over his shoulder 
with his left arm. He had just washed himself at the sink, and 
though his face was clean, his hair was rough, and his shirt sleeves 
were tucked up. 

" That's all very well, Maryanne ; but when a party has took a 
gent's money, a party is bound to go through with the job." 

" Gammon, Bozzle." 

" It's all very well to say gammon ; but his money has been took, — 
and there's more to come." 

" And ain't you worked for the money, — down to Hexeter one 
time, across the water pretty well day and night watching that ere 
clergyman's 'ouse like a cat? What more 'd he have? As to the child, 
I won't hear of it, B. The child shan't come here. We'd all be 
fihewed up in the papers as that black, that they'd hoot us along the 




"pot it on the fire-back, bozzle. 
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streets. It ain't the regular line of business, Bozzle ; and there 
ain't no good to be got, never, by going off the regular line." 
Whereupon Bozzle scratched his head and again read the letter. A 
distinct promise of a hundred pounds was made to him, if he woa^^ 
have the child ready to hand over to Trevelyan on Trevelyan's arrival 
in England. 

"It ain't to be done, you know," said Bozzle. 

" Of course it ain't," said Mrs. Bozzle. 

** It ain't to be done anyways ; — ^not in my way of business. Why 
didn't he go to Skint, as I told him, when his own lawyer was too 
dainty for the job ? The paternal parent has a right to his hinfants, 
no doubt." That was Bozzle's law. 

" I don't behove it, B." 

" But he have, I tell you." 

*^He can't suckle 'em; — can he? I don't believe a bit of his 
rights." 

" When a married woman has followers, and the husband don't go 
the wrong side of the post too, or it ain't proved again him that he 
do, they'll never let her have nothing to do with the children. It's 
been before the court a hundred times. He'll get the child fast 
enough if he'll go before the court." 

« Anyways it ain't your business, Bozzle, and don't you meddle 
nor make. The money's good money as long as it's honest earned ; 
but when you come to rampaging and breaking into a gent's house, 
then I say money may be had a deal too hard." In this special 
letter, which had now come to hand, Bozzle was not instructed to 
<< rampage." He was simply desired to make a further official requi- 
sition for the boy at the parsonage, and to explain to Mr. Outhouse, 
Mrs. Outhouse, and Mrs. Trevelyan, or to as many of them as he could 
contrive to see, that Mr. Trevelyan was immediately about to return 
to London, and that he would put the law into execution if his son 
were not given up to him at once. "I'll tell you what it is, B.,' 
exclaimed Mrs. Bozzle, " it's my belief as he ain't quite right up 
here ; " and Mrs. Bozzle touched her forehead. 

" It's love for her as has done it then/' said Bozzle, shaking his 
head. 

'< I'm not a taking of her pari, B. A woman as has a husband as 
finds her with her wittels regular, and with what's decent and com- 
fortable beside, ought to be contented. I've never said no other than 
that. I ain't no patience with your saucy madames as can't remem- 
ber as they're eatmg an honest man's bread. Drat 'em all ; what id 
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it they wants ? They don't know what they wants. It*s just 
hiiUeness, — canse there sdn't a ha'porth for *em to do. It's that as 

makes 'em , I won't say what. But as for this here child, 

B. ." At that moment there came a knock at the door. Mrs. 

Bozzle going into the passage, opened it herself, and saw a strange 
gentleman. Bozzle, who had stood at the inner door, saw that the 
gentleman was Mr. Trevelyan. 

The letter, which was still in the ex-policeman's hand, had reached 
Stony WsAk on the previous day ; hut the master of the house had 
been absent, finding out facts, following up his profession, and earn- 
ing an honest penny. Trevelyan had followed his letter quicker than 
he had intended when it was written, and was now with his prime 
minister, before his prime minister had been able to take any action 
on the last instruction received. "Does one Mr. Samuel Bozzle live 
here ?" asked Trevelyan. Then Bozzle came forward and introduced 
his wife. There was no one else present except the baby, and Bozzle 
intimated that let matters be as delicate as they might, they could be 
discussed with perfect security in his wife's presence. But Trevelyan 
was of a different opinion, and he was disgusted and revolted, — ^most 
unreasonably, — ^by the appearance of his minister's domestic arrange- 
ments. Bozzle had always waited upon him with a decent coat, and 
a well-brushed hat, and clean shoes. It is very much easier for such 
men as Mr. Bozzle to carry decency of appearance about with them 
than to keep it at home. Trevdyan had never believed his ally to be 
more than an ordinary ex-policeman, but he had not considered how 
unattractive might be the interior of a private detective's private resi- 
dence. Mrs. Bozzle had set a chair for him, but he had declined to 
sit down. The room was dirty, and very close, — as thou^ no breath 
of air was ever allowed to find entrance there. '* Perhaps you could 
put on your coat, and walk out with me for a few minutes," said 
Trevelyan. Mrs. Bozzle, who well understood that business was 
business, and that wives were not business, felt no anger at this, and 
handed her husband his best coat. The well-brushed hat was fetched 
from a cupboard, and it was astonishing to see how easily and how 
quickly the outer respectability of Bozzle was restored. 

"Well?" said Trevelyan, as soon as they were together in the 
middle of Stony Walk. 

" There hasn't been nothing to be done, sir," said Bozzle. 

" Why not ? " Trevelyan could perceive at once that the authority 
which he had once respected had gone from the man. Bozzle away 
from his own home, out on business, with his coat buttoned ov^ hk 
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breactt, and his best hat in his hand, was aware that he commanded 
respeet, — and he conld cany himself accordingly. He knew himself 
to be somebody, and conld be easy, self-confident, confidential, severe, 
authoritative, or even arrogant, as the circumstances of the moment 
might demand. But he had been fomid with his coat off, and a baby 
in his arms, and he could not recover himself. '' I do not suppose 
that anybody will question my right to have the care of my own 
child," said Trevelyan. 

"If you would have gone to Mr. Skint, sir — ," suggested Bozzle. 
** There aint no smarter gent in all the profession, sir, than Mr. 
Skint." 

Mr. Trevelyan made no reply to this, but walked on in silence, 
with his minister at his elbow. He was very wretched, understand- 
ing well the degradation to which he was subjecting himself in discus- 
sing his wife*s conduct with this man ; — ^but with whom else could he 
discuss it ? The man seeined to be meaner now than he had been 
before he had been seen in his own home. And Trevelyan was con- 
scious too that he himself was not in outward appearance as he used 
to be ; — ^that he was ill-dressed, and haggard, and worn, and visibly 
a wretched being. How can r.ny man care to dress himself with 
attention who is always alone, and always miserable when alone ? 
Daring the months which had passed over him since he had sent his 
wife away from him, his very nature had been altered, and he himself 
was aware of the change. As he went about, his eyes were ever cast 
downwards, and he walked with a quick shuffling gait, and he sus- 
pected others, feeling that he himself was suspected. And all work 
had ceased with him. Since she had left him he had not read a 
single book that was worth the reading. And he knew it all. He 
was conscious that he was becoming disgraced and degraded. He 
would sooner have shot himself than have walked into his club, or 
even have allowed himself to be seen by daylight in Fall Mall, or 
Piccadilly. He had taken in his misery to drinking little drops of 
brandy in the morning, although he knew well that there was no 
shorter road to the devil than that 'opened by such a habit. He 
looked up for a moment at Bozzle, and then asked him a question. 
" Where is he now ? " 

** You mean the Colonel, sir. He's up in town, sir, a minding of 
his parliamentary duties. He have been up all this month, sir." 

" They haven't met ? " 

Bozzle paused a moment before he replied, and then smiled as he 
spoke. '^It is so hard to say, sir. Ladies is so cute and cunning. 
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I've watched as sharp as watching can go, pretty near. IVe put a 
youngster on at each hend, and both of *em *d hear a mouse stirring 
in his sleep. I pin't got no evidence, Mr. Trevelyan. But if you ask 
me my opinion, why in course they've been together somewhere. It 
stands to reason, Ikbr. Trevelyan ; don't it ? " And Bozzle as he said 
this smiled almost aloud. 

«< D — ^n and b ^t it all for ever ! " said Trevelyan, gnashing his 

teeth, and moving away into Union Street as fast as he could walk. 
And he did go away, leaving Bozzle standing in the middle of Stony 
Walk. 

** He's disturbed in his mind, — quite 'orrid," Bozzle said when he 
got back to his wife. ** He cursed and swore as made even me feel 
bad." 

" B.," said his wife, " do you listen to me. Get in what's a bowing, 
and don't you have nothing more to do with it." 



CHAPTER LX. 

ANOTHEH STRUGGLR 



Sir Marmaduee and Lady Eowley were to reach England about 
the end of March or the beginning of April, and both Mrs. Trevelyan 
and Nora Rowley were almost sick for their arrival. Both their uncle 
and aunt had done very much for them, had been true to them in 
their need, and had submitted to endless discomforts in order that 
their nieces might have respectable shelter in their great need ; but 
nevertheless their conduct had not been of a kind to produce either 
love or friendship. Each of the sisters felt that she had been much 
better off at Nuncombe Putney, and that either the weakness of Mrs. 
Htanbury, or the hardness of Priscilla, was preferable to the repul- 
sive forbearance of their clerical host. He did not scold them. He 
never threw it in Mrs. Trevelyan's teeth };hat she had been separated 
from her husband by her own fault ; he did not tell them of his own 
discomfort. But he showed it in every gesture, and spoke of it in 
every tone of his voice ; — so that Mrs. Trevelyan could not refrain 
from apologising for the misfortune of her presence. 

** My dear," he said, '* things can't be pleasant and unpleasant at 
the same time. You were quite right to come here. I am glad for 
all our sakes that Sir Marmaduke will be with us so soon." 

She had almost given up in her mind the hope that she had long 
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cherished, that she might some day be able to live again with her 
husband. Every step which he now took in reference to her seemed 
to be prompted by so bitter an hostility, that she could not but believe 
that she was hateful to him. How was it possible that a husband 
and his wife should again come together, when there had been between 
them such an emissary as a detective policeman ? Mrs. Trevelyan 
had gradually come to learn that Bozzle had been at Nuncombe 
Putney, watching her, and to be aware that she was still under the 
surveillance of his eye. For some months past now she had neither 
seen Colonel Osborne, nor heard from him. He had certainly by his 
folly done much to produce the ruin which had fallen upon her ; but 
it never occurred to her to blame him. Indeed she did not know that 
he was liable to blame. Mr. Outhouse always spoke of him with 
indignant scorn, and Nora had learned to think that much of their 
misery was due to his imprudence. But Mrs. Trevelyan would not 
see this, and, not seeing it, was more widely separated from her 
husband than she would have been had she acknowledged that any 
excuse for his misconduct had been afforded by the vanity and folly 
of the other man. 

Lady Bowley had written to have a furnished house taken for them 
from the first of April, and a house had been secured in Manchester 
Street. The situation in question is not one which is of itself very 
charming, nor is it supposed to be in a high degree fashionable ; but 
Nora looked forward to her escape from St. Diddulph*s to Man- 
chester Street as though Paradise were to be re-opened to her as soon 
as she should be there with her father and mother. She was quite 
clear now as to her course about Hugh Stanbury. She did not doubt 
but that she could so argue the matter as to get the consent of her 
father and mother. She felt herself to be altogether altered in her vie^vs 
of life, since experience had come upon her, first at Nuncombe Putney, 
and after that, much more heavily and seriously, at St. Diddulph's. 
She looked back as though to a childish dream to the ideas which 
had prevailed with her when she had told herself, as she used to do 
so frequently, that she was unfit to be a poor man's wife. Why 
should she be more unfit for such a position than another ? Of course 
there were many thoughts in her mind, much of memory if nothing 
of regret, in regard to Mr. Glascock and the splendour that had been 
o£fored to her. She had had her chance of being a rich man*s wife, 
and had rejected it, — ^had rejected it twice, with her eyes open« 
Readers will say that if she loved Hugh Stanbury with all her heart, 
tliere could be nothing of regret in her reflections. But we are 
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parliapf aceiuiomed in judging for onrsdTes and of others to draw 
the lines too AMxplj, and to say tliai on this side lie yiee, folly, heart- 
lessnesSy and greedy — and on the other honour, loTe, troth, and 
wisdom, — the good and the bad eadb in its own domain. But the 
good and the had mix tiiemselves so thoronghly in oar thoughts, even 
in oar as^rations, that we most look for excellence rather in oyer- 
' coming eril than in freeing oarselves from its inflaence. Th^re had 
been many mom^its of regret with Nora ; — bat none of remorse. At 
the very moment in which she had sent Mr. Glascock away from her, 
and had felt Uiat he had now been sent away for always, she had 
bemi frill of re^et. Since that there had been many hoars in which 
she had thoaght of her own self-lesson, of that teaching by which she 
had skiyen to convince herself that she could never fitly become a 
pocMT man's wife. Bat the apshot of it all was a healthy pride in what 
«he had done, and a strong resolution that she would make shirts and 
hem towels for her husband if he required it. It had been giv^i her 
to choose, and she had chosen. She had found herself unable to tell 
a man that she loved him when she did not love him, — and equally 
unable to conceal the love which she did feel. '' If he wheeled a 
barrow of turnips about the street, I'd marry him to-morrow," she 
said to her sister one afternoon as they were sitting together in the 
room which ought to have been her ancle's study. 

" If he wheeled a big barrow, you'd have to wheel a little one,*' said 
her sister. 

** Then I'd do it. I shouldn't mind. There has been this advan- 
tage in St. Diddulph's, that nothing can be triste, nothing dull, 
notiiing ugly after it." 

" It may be so with you, Nora ; — that is in imagination." 

** What I mean is that living here has taught me much that I never 
could have learned in Curzon Street. I used to think myself such a 
fine young woman, — but, upon my word, I think myself a finer one 
now." 

** I don't quite know what you mean." 

** I don't quite know myself; but I nearly know* I do know this, 
that I've made up my own mind about what I mean to do." 

''You'll change it, dear, when mamma is here, and things are 
comfortable again. It's my belief that Mr. Glascock would come 
to you again to-morrow if you would let him." Mrs. Trevclyan was, 
naturally, in complete ignorance of the experience of transatlantic 
excellence which Mr. Glascock had encountered in Italy. 

" But I certainly should not let him. How would it be possible 
after what I wrote to Hugh ? " 
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** All that might pass away," said Mrs. Trevelyao, — slowly, aft^ a 
long pause. 

''All what might pass away? Have I not given him a distinct 
promise ? Have I not told him that I loved him, and sworn that I 
would he trae to him ? Can that he made to pass away, — even if 
one wished it?** 

*' Of eonrse it can. Nothing need be fixed for you till you have 
stood at the altar with a man and been made his wife. You may 
choose still. I can never choose again." 

" I never will, at any rate,'* said Nora. 

Then tRere was another pause. ** It seems strange to me, Nora," 
said the elder sister, ''that after what you have seen you should be 
80 ke^i to he married to any one." 

"What is a girl to do?" 

" Better drown herself than do as I have done. Only think what 
there is before me. What I have gone through is nothing to it. Of 
course I must go back to the Islands. Where else am I to live? 
Who else will take me ? " 

" Come to us," said Nora. 

"Us, Nora! Who are the us? But in no way would that be 
possible. Papa will be here, perhaps, for six months." Nora thought 
it quite possible that she might have a home of her own before six 
monlliswere passed, — even though she might be wheeling the smaller 
barrow, — ^hut she would not say so, . " And by that time everything 
must he decided." 

** I suppose it must." 

** Of course papa and mamma must go back," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

** Papa might take a pension. He's entitled to a pension now." 

*' He'll never do that as long as he can have employment. They'll 
go back, and I must go with them. Who else would take me in ? " 

" I know who would take you in, Emily." 

" My dariing, that is romance. As for myself, I should not care 
where I went. If it were even to remain here, I could bear it." 

" I could not," said Nora, decisively. 

** It is so different with you, dear. I don't suppose it is possible I 
should take my boy with me to the Islands ; and how — am I — to go 
— anywhere — ^without him ?" Then she broke down, and fell into a 
paroxysm of sobs, and was in very truth a broken-hearted woman. 

Nora was silent for some minutes, but at last she spoke. " Why 
do you not go hack to him, Emily ?" 

" How am I to go back to him ? What am I to do to make him 
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take me back?'' At this very moment Trevelyah was in the house, 
but they did not know it, 

" Write to him," said Nora. 

** What am I to say ? In very truth I do believe that he is mad. 
If I write to him, should I defend myself or accuse myself? A dozen 
times I have striven to write such a letter, — not that I might send it, 
but that I might find what I could say should I ever wish to send it. 
And it is impossible. I can only tell him how unjust he has been, 
how cruel, how mad, how wicked 1 " 

** Gould you not say to him simply this ? — * Let us be together, 
wherever it may be ; and let bygones be bygones.* '* 

*^ While he is watching me with a policeman ? While he is still 
thinkiiig that I entertain a — Clover ? While he believes that I am the 
base thing that he has dared to think me ? " 

" He has never believed it." 

'< Then how can he be such a villain as to treat me like this ? I 
could not go to him, Nora ; — not unless I went to him as one who 
was known to be mad, over whom in his wretched condition it would 
be my duty to keep watch. In no other way could I overcome my 
abhorrence of the outrages to which he has subjected me." . 

" But for the child's sake, Emily." 

'' Ah, yes ! If it were simply to grovel in the dust before him it 
should be done. If humiliation would suffice, — or any self-abasement 
that were possible to me ! But I should be false if I said that I look 
forward to any such possibility. How can he wish to have me back 
again after what he has said and done ? I am his wife, and he has 
disgraced me before all men by his own words. And what have I 
done, that I should not have done ; — ^what left undone on his behalf 
that I should have done ? It is hard that the foolish workings of a 
weak man's mind should be able so completely to ruin the prospects 
of a woman's life ! " 

Nora was beginning to answer this by attempting to shew that the 
husband's madness was, perhaps, only temporary, when there came a 
knock at the door, and Mrs. Outhouse was at once in the room. It 
will be well that the reader should know what had taken place at the 
parsonage while the two sisters had been together up-staks, so that 
the nature of Mrs. Outhouse's mission to them may explain itself. 
Mr. Outhouse had been in his closet down-stairs, when the maid- 
servant brought word to him that Mr. Trevelyan was in the parlour, 
nnd was desirous of seeing him. 

** Mr, Trevelyan!" said the unfortunate clergymah, holding up 
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both his hands. The servant understood the tragic importance of the 
occasion quite as well as did her master, and simply shook her head. 
"Has your mistress seen him?" said the master. The girl again 
shook her head. "Ask your mistress to come to me,*' said the clergy- 
man. Then the girl disappeared ; and in a few minutes Mrs. Out- 
house, equally imbued with the tragic elements of the day, was with 
her husband. . 

Mr. Outhouse began by declaring that no consideration should 
induce him to see Trevelyan, and commissioned his wife to go to the 
man and tell him that he must leave the house. When the unfortu- 
nate woman expressed an opinion that Trevelyan had some legal 
rights upon which he might probably insist, Mr. Outhouse asserted 
roundly that he could have no legal right to remain in that parsonage 
against the will of the rector. " If he wants to claim his wife and 
child, he must do it by law, — ^not by force; and thank God, Sir 
Marmaduke will be here before he can do that/' " But I can't make 
him go," said Mrs. Outhouse. " Tell him that you'll send for a 
policeman," s^d the clergyman. 

It had come to pass that there had been messages backwards and 
forwards between the visitor and the master of the house, all carried 
by that unfortunate lady. Trevelyan did not demand that his wife 
and child should be given up to him ; — did not even, on this occasion, 
demand that his boy should be surrendered to him, — ^now, at once. 
He did say, very repeatedly, that of course he must have his boy, 
but seemed to imply that, under certain cii'cumstances, he would be 
willing to take his wife to live with him again. This appeared to 
Mrs. Outhouse to be so manifestly the one thing that was desirable, — 
to be the only solution of the difficulty that could be admitted as a 
solution at all, — ^that she went to work on that hint, and ventured to 
entertain a hope that a reconciliation might be effected. She implored 
her husband to lend a hand to the work ; — by which she intended to 
imply that he should not only see Trevelyan^ but consent to meet the 
sinner on friendly terms. But Mr. Outhouse was on the occasion 
even more than customarily obstinate. His wife might do what she 
liked. He would neither meddle nor make. He would not wil- 
lingly see Mr. Trevelyan in his own house; — unless, indeed, Mr. 
Trevelyan should attempt to force his way up into the nursery. Then 
he said that which left no doubt on his wife's mind that, should any 
\dolence be attempted, her husband would manfully join the melee. 

But it soon became evident that no such attempt was to be made 
on that day. Trevelyan was lachrymose, heartbroken, and a sight 
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pitiable to behold. When Mrs. Onthonse londlj asserted that his wife 
had not siimed against him in the least, — << not in a tittle, Mr. Tre- 
velyan," she repeated over and over again, — ^he began to assert him- 
self, declaring that she had seen the man in Devonshire, and corre- 
sponded with him since she had been at St. Diddolph's ; and when the 
lady had declared that the latter assertion was nntme, he had shaken 
his head, and had told her that perhaps she did not know all. Bnt 
ttie misery of the man had its effect upon her, and at last she pro- 
posed to be the bearer of a message to his wife. He had demanded 
to see his child, offering to promise that he would not attempt to 
take the boy by force on this occasion, — saying, also, that his claim 
by law was so good, that no force conld be necessary* It was pro- 
posed by Mrs. Outhouse that he should first see the mother,— and to 
this he at last assented. How blessed a thing would it be if these 
two persons could be induced to forget the troubles of the last twelve 
months, and once more to love and trust each other ! '< But, sir,*' 
said Mrs. Outhouse, putting her hand upon his arm ;-^<' you must 
not upbraid her, for she will not bear it." ** She knows nothing of 
what is due to a husband," said Trevelyan, gloomily. The task was 
not hopeful ; but, nevertheless, the poor woman resolved to do her 
best. . 

And now Mrs. Outhouse was in her niece*s room, asking her to go 
down and see her husband. Little Louis had at the time been with 
the nurse, and the very moment that the mother heard that the 
child's father was in the house, she jumped up and rushed away to 
get possession of her treasure. ** Has he come for baby ? " Nora 
asked in dismay. Then Mrs. Outhouse, anxious to obtain a convert 
to her present views, boldly declared that Mr. Trevelyan had no such 
intention. Mrs. Trevelyan came back at once with the boy, and then 
listened to all her aunt's arguments. *< But I will not take baby with 
me," she said. At last it was decided that she should go down 
alone, and that the child should afterwards be taken to his father in 
the drawing-room ; Mrs. Outhouse pledging herself that the whole 
household should combine in her defence if Mr. Trevelyan should 
attempt to take the child out of that room. *^ But what am I to say 
to him ? " she asked. 

" Say as little as possible," said Mrs. Outhouse, — ** except to make 
him understand that he has been in error in imputing fault to you," 

<*He will never understand that," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

A considerable time elapsed after that before she could bring her- 
self to descend the stairs. Now that her husband was so near her. 
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and that her aimt had assured her that she might reinstate herself in 
her position, if she could only abstain irom saying hard words to 
him, she wished that he was away from her again, in Italy. She 
knew that she could not refrain from hard words. How was it pos- 
sible that she should vindicate her own honour, without asserting with 
all her strength that she had been ill-used ; and, to speak truth on 
the matter, her love for the man, which had once been true and 
eager, had been quelled by the treatment she had received. She had 
clung to her love in some shape, in spite of the accusations made 
against her, till she had heard that the policeman had been set upon 
her heels. Oould it be possible that any woman should love a man, 
or at least that any wife should love a husband, after such usage as 
that ? At last she crept gently down the stairs, and stood at the 
parlour-door. She listened, and could hear his steps, as he paced 
backwards and forwards through the room. She looked back, and 
could see the face of the servant peering round from the kitchen- 
stairs. She could not endure to be watched in her misery, and, thus 
driven, she opened the parlour-door. "Louis," she said, walking 
into the room, " Aunt Mary has desired me to come to you." 

'< Emily 1 " he exclaimed, and ran to her and embraced her. She 
did not seek to stop him, but she did not return the kiss which he 
gave her. Then he held her by her hands, and looked into her face, 
and she could see how strangely he was altered. She thought that 
she would hardly have known him, had she not been sure that it was 
he. She herself was also changed. Who can bear sorrow without 
such change, till age has fixed the lines of the face, or till care has 
made them hard and unmalleable ? But the effect on her was as 
nothing to that which grief, remorse, and desolation had made on 
him. He had had no child, with him, no sister, no friend. Bozzle 
had been his only refuge, — a refuge not adapted to make life easier to 
such a man as Trevelyan ; and he, — ^in spite of the accusations made 
by himself against his wife, within his own breast hourly since he 
had left her, — ^had foui^d it to be very difficult to satisfy his own con- 
science. He told himself from hour to hour that he knew that he was 
right ;— but in very truth he was ever doubting his own conduct. 

'' You have been ill, Louis," she said, looking at him. 

*' 111 at ease, Emily ; — ^vezy ill at ease I A sore heart will make the 
face thin, as well as fever or ague. Since we parted I have not had 
much to comfort me." 

" Nor have I, — ^nor any of us," said she, ** How was comfort to 
coma from such a parting ? " 
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Then they both stood silent together. He was still holding her by 
the hand, but she was careful not to return his pressure. She would 
not take her hand away from him ; but she would show him no sign 
of softness till he should have absolutely acquitted her of the accusa- 
tion he had made against her. '* We are man and wife/' he said 
after awhile. '*In spite of all that has come and gone I am yours, 
and you are mine." 

" You should have remembered that always, Louis.'* 

"I have never forgotten it, — never. In no thought have I been 
untrue to you. My heart has never changed since first I gave it 
you." There came a bitter frown upon her face, of which she was 
so conscious herself, that she turned her face away from him. She 
still remembered her lesson, that she was not to anger him, and, 
therefore, she refrained from answering him at all. But the answer 
was there, hot within her bosom. Had he loved her, — and yet sus- 
pected that she was false to him and to her vows, simply because she 
had been on terms of intimacy with an old friend ? Had he loved her, 
and yet turned her from his house ? Had he loved her, — and set a 
policeman to watch her ? Had he loved her, and yet spoken evil of 
her to all their friends ? Had he loved her, and yet striven to rob 
her of her child ? '* Will you come to me ?" he said. 

" I suppose it VTill h6 better so," she answered slowly. 

" Then you will promise me " He paused, and attempted to 

turn her towards him, so that he might look her in the face. 

** Promise what ?" she said, quickly glancing round at him, and 
drawing her hand away from him as she did so. 

** That all intercourse with Colonel Osborne shall be at an end." 

**I will make no promise. You come to me to add one insult to 
another. Had you been a man, you would not have named him to 
me after what you have done to me." 

** That is absurd. I have a right to demand from you such a 
pledge. I am willing to believe that you have not " 

** Have not what?" 

** That you have not utterly disgraced me." 

**God in heaven, that I should hear this!" she exclaimed. 
" Louis Trevelyan, I have not disgraced you at all, — in thought, in 
word, in deed, in look, or in gesture. It is you that have disgraced 
yourself, and ruined me, and degraded even your own child." 

** Is this the way in which you welcome me ?" 

" Certainly it is, — ^in this way and in no other if you speak to mo 
of what is past, without acknowledging your error." Her brow 
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became blacker and blacker as she continued to speak to bim. <'It 
would be best that notbing should be said, — ^not a word. That it 
all should be regarded as an ugly dream. But, when you come to me 
and at once go back to it all, and ask me for a promise *' 

** Am I to understand then that all idea of submission to your 
husband is to be at an end ?" 

**I will submit to no imputation on my honour^ — even from you. 
One would have thought that it would have been for you to preserve 
it untarnished." 

" And you will give me no assurance as to your future life ?** 

** None ; — certainly none. If you want promises from me, there 
can be no hope for the future. What am I to promise ? That I will 
not have — a lover ? What respect can I enjoy as your wife if such a 
promise be needed ? If you should choose to fancy that it had been 
broken you would set your policeman to watch me again I Louis, 
we can never live together again ever with comfort, unless you 
acknowledge in your own heart that you have used me shamefully." 

** Were you right to see him in Devonshire ?" 

" Of course I was right. Why should I not see him, — or any 
one?" 

** And you will see him again ?" 

** When papa comes, of course I shall see him." 

** Then it is hopeless," said he, turning away from her. - 

*' K that man is to be a source of disquiet to you, it is hopeless," 
she answered. ^'If you cannot so school yourself that he shall be 
the same to you as other men, it is quite hopeless. You must still 
be mad, — as you have been mad hitherto." 

He walked about the room restlessly for a time, while she stood 
with assumed composure near the window. ** Send me my child," 
he said at last. 

" He shall come to you, Louis, — ^for a little ; but he is not to be 
taken out from hence. Is that a promise 7 " 

" Yon are to exact promises from me, where my own rights are 
concerned, while you refuse to give me any, though I am entitled to 
demand them I I order you to send the boy to me. Is he not my 
own?" 

*^ Is he not mine too ? And is he not all that you have left to me ? " 

He paused again, and then gave the promise. "Let him be 
brought to me. He shall not be removed now. I intend to have 
him. I tell you so fairly. He shall be taken from you unless you 
come back to me with such assurances as to your friture conduct as I 
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have a right to demand. There is much that the law cannot give 
me. It cannot procure wife-like suhmission, love, gratitude, or even 
decent matronly conduct. But that which it can give itfe» I will 
have." 

She walked off to the door, and then as she was quitting the room 
she spoke to him once again. *^ Alas, Louis/* she said, ''neither 
can the law, nor medicine, nor religion, restore to you that fine intel- 
lect which foolish suspicions have destroyed." Then she left him 
and returned to the room in which her aunt, and Nora, and the child 
were all clustered together, waiting to learn the efkcts of the inter- 
view. The two women asked their questions with their eyes, rather 
than with spoken words. ''It is all over," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
" There is nothing left for me hut to go hack to papa. I only hear the 
same accusations, repeated again and again, and make myself suhject 
to the old insults." Then Mrs. Outhouse knew that she could inter- 
fere no further, and that in truth nothing could he done till the 
return of Sir Marmaduke should relieve her and her hushand from 
all farther active concern in the matter. 

But Trevelyan was still down-stairs w^ting for the child. At last 
it was arranged that Nora should take the hoy into the drawing-room, 
and that Mrs. Outhouse should fetch the father up &om the parlour 
to the room above it. Angry as was Mrs. Trevelyan with her hus- 
band, not the less was she anxious to make the boy good-looking and 
seemly in his father's eyes. She washed the child's face, put cm him 
a clean Mil and a pretty ribbon ; and, as she did so, she bade him 
kiss his papa, and speak nicely to him, and love him. " Poor papa is 
unhappy," she said, " and Louey must be very good to him." The 
boy, child though he was, understood much more of what was passing 
around him than his mother knew. How was he to love papa when 
mamma did not do so ? In some shape that idea had framed itself 
in his mind; and, as he was taken down, he knew it was impos- 
sible that. he should speak nicely to his papa. Nora did as she was 
bidden, and went down to the first-floor. Mrs. Outhouse, promising 
that even if she were put out of the room by Mr. Trevelyan she would 
not stir from the landing outside the door, descended to the parlour 
and quickly returned with the unfortunate father. Mr. Outhouse, in 
the meantime, was still sitting in his closet, tormented with curiosity, 
but yet determined not to be seen till the intruder should have left 
his house* 

" I hope you are well, Nora," he said, as he entered the room ¥rith 
Mrs. Outhouse. 
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** Quite well, thank you, Louis." 

*' I am sorry that our troubles should have deprived you of the 
home you had been taught to expect." To this Nora made no reply, 
but escaped, and went up to her sister. <* My poor little boy," said 
Trevelyan, taking the child and placing it on his knee. '^I suppose 
you have forgotten your unfortunate father." The child, of course, 
said nothing, but just allowed himself to be kissed. 

" He is looking very well," said Mrs. Outhouse. 

" Is he ? I dare say he is well, Louey, my boy, are you happy ?" 
The question was asked in a voice that was dismal beyond compare, 
and it also remained unanswered. He had been desired to speak 
nicely to his papa ; but how was it possible that a child should speak 
nicely under such a load of melancholy ? ** He will not speak to me," 
said Trevelyan. ** I suppose it is what I might have expected." Then 
the child was put off his knee on to the floor, and began to whimper. 
"A few months since he would sit there for hours, with his head 
upon my breast," said Trevelyan. 

^' A few months id a long time in the life of such an infant," said 
Mrs. Outhouse. 

" He may go away," said Trevelyan. Then the child was led out 
of the room, and sent up to his mother. 

''Emily has done all she can to make the child love your memory," 
said Mrs. Outhouse. 

" To love my memory ! What ; — as though I were dead. I will 
teach him to love me as I am, Mrs. Outhouse. I do not think that it 
is too late. Will you tell your husband from me, with my compli- 
ments, that I shaU cause him to be served with a legal demand for the 
restitution of my child ? " 

** But Sir Marmaduke will be here in a few days." 

'' I know nothing of that. Sir Marmaduke is nothing to me now. 
My child is my own, — and so is my wife. Sir Marmaduke has no 
authority over either one or the other. I find my child here, and it 
18 here that I must look for him. I am sorry that you should be 
troubled, but the fault does not rest with me. Mr. Outhouse has 
refused to give me up my own child, and I am driven to take such 
steps for his recovery as the law has put within my reach." 

" Why did you turn your wife out of doors, Mr. Trevelyan ? " Asked 
ISiB. Outhouse boldly, 

"I did not turn her out of doors. I provided a fitting shelter for 
her, I gave her everything that she could want. You know what 

TOL.n. X* 
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happened. That man went down and was received there. I defy 
yoii, Mrs. Outhouse, to say that it was my fault." 

Mrs. Outhouse did attempt to show him that it was his fault ; hut 
while she was doing so he left the house: ** I don*t think she could 
go hack to him," said Mrs. Outhouse to her hushand. **He is quite 
insane upon this matter," 

" I shall be insane, I know," said Mr. Outhouse, ** if Sir Marma- 
duke does not come home very quickly." Nevertheless he quite 
ignored any legal power, that might be brought to bear against him as 
to the restitution of the child to its father. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

PARKER'S HOTEL, 3I0WBRAY STREET. 

Within a week of the occurrence which is related in the last chapter, 
there came a telegram from Southampton to the parsonage at St. 
Diddulph's, saying that Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley had reached 
England. On the evening of that day they were to lodge at a small 
family hotel in Baker Street, and both Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora were 
to be with them. The leave-taking at the parsonage was^ painful, as 
on both sides there existed a feeling that affection and sympathy were 
wanting. The uncle and aunt had done their duty, and both Mrs. 
Trevelyan and Nora felt that they ought to have been demonstrative 
and cordial in their gratitude ; — but they found it impossible to become 
so. And the rector could not pretend but that he was glad to be rid 
of his guests. There were, too, some last words about money to be 
spoken, which were gi*ievous thorns in the poor man's flesh. Two 
bank notes, however, were put upon his table, and he knew that 
imless he took them he could not pay for the provisions which his 
unwelcome visitors had consumed. Surely there never was a man 
BO cruelly ill-used as had been Mr, Outhouse in all this matter. 
"Another such winter as that would put me in my gi^ave," he said, 
when his wife tried to comfort him after they were gone. ** I know 
that they have both been very good to us," said Mrs. Trevelyan, as 
she and her sister, together with the child and the nurse, hurried 
away towards Baker Street in a cab, ** but I have never for a moment 
felt that they were glad to have us." " But how could they have 
been glad to have us," she added afterwards, ** when we brought such 
trouble with us ? " But they to whom they were going now would 
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receive her with joy ; — ^would make her welcome with all her load of 
sorrows, would give to her a sympathy which it was impossible that 
she should receive from others. Though she might not be happy 
now, — ^for in truth how could she be ever really happy again, — there 
would be a joy to her in placing her child in her mother's arms, and 
in receiving her father's warm caresses. That her father would be 
very vehement in his anger against her husband she knew well, — for 
Sir Marmaduke was a vehement man. But there would be some 
support for her in the very violence of his wrath, and at this moment 
it was such support that she most needed. As they journeyed together 
in the cab, the married sister seemed to be in the higher spirits of 
the two. She was sure, at any rate, that those to whom she was 
going would place themselves on her side. Nora bad her own story 
to tell about Hugh Stanbury, and was by no means so sure that her 
tale would be received with cordial agreement. ** Let me tell them 
myself," she whispered to her sister. ** Not to-night, because they 
will have so much to say to you ; but I shall tell mamma to-morrow." 

The train by which the Rowleys were to reach London was due at 
the station at 7.80 p.m., and the two sisters timed their despatch 
from. St. Diddulph's so as to enable them to reach the hotel at eight. 
** We shall be there now before mamma," said Nora, "because they 
will have so much luggage, and so many things, and the trains are 
always late." When they started from the door of the parsonage, 
Mr. Outhouse gave the direction to the cabman, " Gregg's Hotel, 
Baker Street." Then at once he began to console himself in that 
they were gone. 

It was a long drive from St. Diddulph's in the east, to Marylebone 
in the west, of London. None of the party in the cab knew anything 
of the region through which they passed. The cabman took the 
line by the back of the bank, and Finsbury Square and the City Bead, 
thinking it best, probably, to avoid the crush at Holbom Hill, though 
at the expense of something of a circtiit. But of this Mrs. Trevelyan 
and Nora knew nothing. Had their way taken them along Picca- 
dilly, or through Mayfair, or across Grosvenor Square, they would 
have known where they were ; but at present they were not thinking 
of those once much-loved localities. The cab passed the Angel, and 
up and down the hill at Pentonville, and by the King's Cross stations,. 
and through Euston Square,^and then it turned up Gower Streets 
Surely the man should have gone on along the New Bead, now that 
he had come so fsix out of his way. But of this the two ladies knew 
nothing, — ^nor did the nurse. It was a dark, windy night, but the 
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lamps in the streets had given them light, so that they had not noticed 
the night. Nor did they notice it now as the streets hecame narrower 
and darker. They were hardly thinking that their journey was yet 
at an end, and the mother was in the act of covering her hoy's face as 
he lay asleep on the nurse's lap, when the cah was stopped. Nora 
looking out through the window, saw the word ** Hotel " over a door- 
way, and was satisfied. ''Shall I take the child, ma'am?'' said a 
man in hlack, and the child was handed out. Nora was the £rst to 
follow, and she then perceived that the door of the hotel was not 
open. Mrs. Trevelyan followed ; and then they looked round them, — 
and the child was gone. They heard the rattle of another cah as it 
was carried away at a gallop round a distant comer ; — and then some 
inkling of what had happened came upon them. The father had 
succeeded in getting possession of his child. 

It was a narrow, dark street, very quiet, having ahout it a certain 
air of poor respectability, — an obscure, noiseless street, without even a 
sign of life. Some unfortunate one had endeavoured here to keep an 
hotel; — ^but there was no hotel kept there now. There had been 
much craft in selecting the place in which the child had been taken 
from them. As they looked around them, perceiving the terrible 
misfortune which had befallen them, there was not a human being 
near them save the cabman, who was occupied in unchaining, or pre- 
tending to unchain the heavy mass of luggage on the roof. The 
windows of the house before which they were stopping, were closed, 
and Nora perceived at once that the hotel was not inhabited. The 
cabman must have perceived it also. As for the man who had taken 
the child, the nurse could only say that he was dressed in black, like 
a waiter, that he had a napkin under his arm, and no hat on his head. 
He had taken the boy tenderly in his arms, — and then she had seen 
nothing further. The first thing that Nora had seen, as she stood on 
the pavement, was the other cab moving off rapidly. 

Mrs. Trevelyan had staggered against the railings, and was soon 
screaming in her wretchedness. Before long there was a small crowd 
around them, comprising three or four women, a few boys, an old 
man or two, — ^and a policeman. To the policeman Nora had soon 
told the whole story, and the cabman was of course attacked. But 
the cabman played his part very well. He declared that he had done 
just what he had been told to do. Nora was indeed sure that she 
had heard her uncle desire him to drive io Gregg's Hotel in Baker 
Street. The cabman in answer to this, declared that he had not 
clearly heard the old gentleman's directions ; but that a man whom he 
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had conceived to be a servant, had very plainly told him to drive to 
Parker's Hotel, Mowbray Street, Gower Street. " I corned ever so 
fax out of my way,'' said the cabman, ** to avoid the rumpus with the 
homniboses at the hill, — cause the ladies' things is so heavy we'd 
never got np if the 'orse had once jibbed." All which, though it had 
nothing to do with the matter, seemed to impress the policeman with 
the idea that the cabman, if not a true man, was going to be too 
clever for them on this occasion. And the crafty cabman went on to 
declare that his horse was so tired with the load that he could not go 
on to Baker Street. They must get another cab. Take his number ! 
Of course they could take his number. There was his number. His 
fare was four and six, — ^that is if the ladies wouldn't pay him anything 
extra for the terrible load; and he meant to have it. It would be 
sixpence more if they kept him there many minutes longer. The 
number was taken, and another cab was got, and the luggage was 
transferred, and the money was paid, while the unhappy mother was 
still screaming in hyst^cs against the railings. What had been done 
was soon clear enough to all those around her. Nora had told the 
policeman, and had told one of the women, thinking to obtain their 
sympathy and assistance. *^ It's the kid's dada as has taken it," said 
one man, " and there ain't nothing to be done." There was nothing 
to be done ; — ^nothing at any rate then and there. 

Nora had been very eager that the cabman should be arrested ; but 
the policeman assured her that such an arrest was out of the question, 
and would have been useless had it been possible. The man would 
be forthcoming if his presence should be again desired, but he had 
probably, — so said the policeman, — really been desired to drive to 
Mowbray Street. " They knows where to find me if they wants me, — 
only I must be paid my time," said the cabman confidently. And the 
policeman was of opinion that as the boy had been kidnapped on 
behalf of the father, no legal steps could be taken either for the 
recovery of the child or for the punishment of the perpetrators of the 
act. He got up, however, on the box of the cab, and accompanied 
the party to the hotel in Baker Street. They reached it almost exactly 
at the same time with Sir Marmaduke and Lady Eowley, and the 
reader must imagine the confusion, the anguish^ and the disappoint- 
ment of that meeting. Mrs. Trevelyan was hardly in possession of 
her senses when she reached her mother, and could not be induced to 
be tranquil even when she was assured by her father that her son 
would suffer no immediate evil by being transferred to his father's 
hands^. She in het frenzy declared that she would never see her little 
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one again, and seemed to think that the father might not improbahl]r 
destroy the child. <' He is mad, papa, and does not know what he 
does. Do you mean to say that a madman may do as he pleases ? — 
that he may rob my child from me in the streets ? — ^that he may take 
him ont of my very arms in that way ? *' And she was almost angry 
with her father because no attempt was made that night to recover 
the boy. 

Sir Marmaduke, who was not himself a good lawyer, had been 
closeted with the policeman for a quarter of an hour, and had learned 
the policeman's views. Of course, the father of the child was the 
person who had done the deed. Whether the cabman had been in 
the plot or not, was not matter of much consequence. There could 
be no doubt that some one had told the man to go to Parker's Hotel, 
as the cab was starting; and it would probably be impossible to 
punish him in the teeth of such instructions. Sir Marmaduke, how* 
ever, could doubtless have the cabman sunmioned. And as for the 
absolute abduction of the child, the policeman was of opinion that a 
father could not be punished for obtaining possession of his son by 
such a stratagem, unless the custody of the child had been made over 
to the mother by some court of law. The policeman, indeed, seemed 
to think that nothing could be done, and Sir Marmaduke was in- 
clined to agree with him. When this was explained to Mrs. Tre- 
velyan by her mother, she again became hysterical in her agony, and 
could hardly be restrained from going forth herself to look for her lost 
treasure. 

It need hardly be further explained that Trevelyan had planned the 
stratagem in concert with Mr. Bozzle. Bozzle, though strongly 
cautioned by his wife to keep himself out of danger in the matter, 
was sorely tempted by his employer's offer of a hundred pounds. He 
positively refused to be a party to any attempt at violence at St. 
Diddulph's ; but when he learned, as he did learn, that Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, with her sister and baby, were to be transferred from St. 
Diddulph's in a cab to Baker Street, and that the journey was luckily 
to bo made during the shades of evening, his active mind went to 
' work, and he arranged the plan. There were many difficulties, and 
even some pecuniary difficulty. He bargained that he should have 
his hundred pounds clear of all deduction for expenses, — and then the 
attendant expenses were not insignificant. It was necessary that 
there should be four men in the service, all good and true ; and men 
require to be well paid for such goodness and truth. There was the 
man, himself an ex-policeman, who gave the instructions to the first 
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cabman, as he was starting. The cabman would not undertake the 
job at all unless he were so instructed on the spot, asserting that in 
this way he would be able to prove that the orders he obeyed came 
from the lady's husband. And there was the crafty pseudo-waiter, 
with the napkin and no hat, who had carried the boy to the cab in 
which his father was sitting. And there were the two cabmen. 
Bozzle planned it all, and with some difficulty arranged the prelimi- 
naries. How successful was the scheme, we have seen ; and Bozzle, 
for a month, was able to assume a superiority over his wife, which 
that honest woman found to be very disagreeable. ** There ain't no 
fraudulent abduction in it at all," Bozzle exclaimed, '' because a wife 
ain*t got no rights again her husband, — ^not in such a matter as 
that." Mrs. Bozzle implied that if her husband were to take her 
child away from her without her leave, she'd let him know something 
about it. But as the husband had in his possession the note for a 
hundred pounds, realized, Mrs. Bozzle had not much to say in sup- 
port of her view of the case. 

On the morning after the occurrence, while Sir Marmaduke was 
waiting with his solicitor upon a magistrate to find whether anything 
could be done, the following letter was brought to Mrs. Trevelyan at 
Gregg's Hotel : — 

"Our child is safe with me, and v/ill remain so. If you care 
to obtain legal advice you will find that I as his father have a right to 
keep him under my protection. I shall do so ; but will allow you to 
see 'him as soon as I shall have received a full guarantee that you 
have no idea of withdrawing him from my charge. 

** Ahome for yourself with me is still open to you, — on condition 
that you will give me the promise that I have demanded from you ; 
and as long as I shall not hear that- you again see or commimicate 
with the person to whose acquaintance I object. While you remain 
away from me I will cause you to be paid £60 a month, as I do not 
wish that you should be a burden on others. But this payment will 
depend also on your not seeing or holding any communication with 
the person to whom I have alluded. 

" Your affectionate and offended husband, 

** Louis Trevelyan. 

"A letter addressed to The Acrobats' Club will reach me." 

Sir Rowley came home dispirited and unhappy, and could not give 
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much comfort to his daughter. The magistrate had told him that 
though the cabmian might probably be punished for taking the ladies 
otherwise than as directed, — ^if the direction to Baker Street could 
be proved, — ^nothing could be done to punish the father. The 
magistrate explained that under a certain Act of Parliament the 
mother might apply to the Court of Chancery for the custody of any 
children under seven years of age, and that the court would probably 
grant such custody, — ^unless it were shewn that the wife had left her 
husband without sufficient cause. The magistrate could not under- 
take to say whether or no sufficient cause had here been given ; — or 
whether the husband was in fault or the wife. It was, however, 
dear that nothing could be done without application to the Court of 
Chancery. It appeared, — so said the magistrate, — ^thai the husband 
had offered a home to his wife, and that in offering it he had attempted 
to impose no conditions which could be shewn to be cruel before a 
judge. The magistrate thought that Mr. Trevelyan had done nothing 
illegal in taking the child from the cab. Sir Marmaduke, on hearing 
this, was of opinion that nothing could be gained by legal interference. 
His private desire was to get hold of Trevelyan and pull him limb from 
limb. Lady Bowley thought that her daughter had better go back to 
her husband, let the future consequences be what they might. And 
the poor desolate mother herself had almost brought herself to offer 
to do so, having in her brain some idea that she would aitev a while 
be able to escape with her boy. As for love for her husband, cer- 
tainly there was none now left in her bosom. Nor could she teach 
herself to think it possible that she should ever live with him again 
on friendly terms. But she would submit to anything with the object 
of getting back her boy. Three or four letters were written to Mr. 
Trevelyan in as many days from his wife, from Lady Bowley, and 
from Nora; in which various overtures were made. Trevelyan wrote 
once again to his wife. She knew, he said, already the terms on 
which she might come back. These terms were still open to her. 
As for the boy, he certainly should not leave his father. A meeting 
might be planned on condition that he, Trevelyan, were provided 
with a written assurance from his wife that she would not endeavour 
to remove the boy, and that he himself should be present at the 
meeting. 

Thus the first week was passed after Sir Marmaduke's return,— 
and a most wretched time it was for all the party at Gregg's Hotel; 



CHAPTER LXn. 
LADT SOWLEY MAKES AN ATTEMPT. 

10THING- could be more uncomfort- 
able than the state of Sir Marma- 
doke Ko-wley's &mi]y for tile first 
ten days after the arrival in London 
of the Governor of the Mandarin 
lalande. Lady Rowley had brought 
-^ - |,„, ■^^^>«|(ii|ij|,i|jf— with her two of her girls, — the third 
T^S^^v '''_iH|M|f!| III I *^^ fourth, — and, as we know, had 
(l^-'i— ^-ii^^^B^Hlj_'rrJ) ! been joined by the two eldest, BO that 
there was a large family of ladies 
gathered together, A bouse bad been 
taken in MancheBter Street, to which 
they bad intended to transfer them- 
selves after a single night passed 
at Gregg's Hotel. Bat the trouble 
and sorrow inflicted npon them by 
the abdnction of Mrs. Trevelyan's child, and the consequent labours 
throst upon Sir Marmaduke's shoulders had been so heavy, that they 
had slept six nights at the hotel, before they were able to move them- 
B^ves Into the house prepared for them. By that time all idea had 
been abandoned of recovering the child by any legal means to be 
taken as a consequence of the illegahty of the abduction. The boy 
was with his father, and the lawyers seemed to think- that the father's 
rights were paramount, — as he had offered a home to his wife without 
any conditions which a court of law would adjudge to be cruel. If 
she could shew that be had driven her to live apart from him by his 
own bad conduct, then probably the custody of her boy might be 
awarded to her, until the child should bo seven years old. But when 
the circumstances of the case were explained to Sir Marmadnke's lawyer 
by Lady Bowley, that gentleman shook his head. Mrs. Trevelyanhad, 
he stud, no case with which she could go into court. Then by degrees 
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there were words whispered as to the husband's madness. The lawj'^er 
said that that was a matter for the doctors. If a certain amount of 
medical evidence could be obtained to show that the husband was in 
truth mad, the wife could, no doubt, obtain the custody of the child. 
When this was reported to Mrs. Trevelyan, she declared that conduct 
such as her husband's must suffice to prove any man to be mad ;* but 
at this Sir Marmaduko shook his head, and Lady Bowley sat, sadly 
silent, with her daughter's hand within her own. They would not 
dare to tell her that she could regain her child by that plea. 

During those ten days they did not learn whither the boy had been 
carried, nor did they know even where the father might be found. 
Bir Marmaduke followed up the address as given in the letter, and 
learned from the porter at ** The Acrobats " that the gentleman's 
letters were sent to No. 55, Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough. To 
&is uncomfortable locality Sir Marmaduke travelled more than once. 
Thrice he went thither, intent on finding his soU^in-law's residence. 
On the two first occasions he saw no one bu^ Mrstl Bozzle ; and the 
^scretion of that lady in declining to give any information was most 
admirable. " Trewillian ! " Yes, she had heard the name certainly. 
B might be that her husband had business engageiments with a gent of 
that name. She would not say even that for certain, as it was not her 
enstom ever to make any inquiries as to her husband's business engage- 
ments. Her husband's business engagements were, she said, much 
too important for the ** likes of she " to know anything about them. 
When was Bozzle likely to be at home ? Bozzle was never likely to 
be at home. According to her showing, Bozzle was of all husbands 
the most erratic. He might perhaps come in for an hour or two in 
the middle of the day on a Wednesday, or perhaps would take a cup 
of tea at home on Friday evening. But anything so fitful and uncer- 
tain as were Bozzle's appearances in the bosom of his family was not 
to be conceived in the mind of woman. Sir Marmaduke then called 
in the middle of the day on Wednesday, but Bozzle was reported to 
be away in the provinces. His wife had no idea in which of the pro- 
Tinces he was at that moment engaged. The persevering governor 
from the islands called again on the Friday evening, and then, by 
chance, Bozzle was found at home. But Sir Marmaduke succeeded in 
gaining, very little information even from Bozzle. The man acknow- 
ledged that he was employed by Mr. Trevelyan. Any letter or parcel 
left with him for Mr. Trevelyan should be duly sent to that gentle- 
man. If Sir Marmaduke wanted Mr. Trevelyan's address, he could 
write to Mr. Trevelyan and ask for it. If Mr. Trevelyan declined 
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to give it, was it likely that he, Bozzle, should betray it ? Sir Marma- 
duke explained who he was at some length. Bozzle with a smile 
ussured the governor that he knew very well who he was. He let 
drop a few words to show that he was intimately acquainted with the 
whole course of Sir Marmaduke*s family affairs. He knew all about 
the Mandarins, and Colonel Osborne, and Gregg's Hotel, — not that he 
said anything about Parker's Hotel, — and the Colonial OflSce. He 
spoke of Miss Nora, and even knew the names of the other two 
young ladies, Miss Sophia and Miss Lucy. It was a weakness with 
Bozzle, — ^that of displaying his information. He would have much 
liked to be able to startle Sir Marmaduke by describing the Govern- 
ment House in the island, or by telling him something of his old 
carriage-horses. But of such information as Sir Marmaduke desired, 
Sir Marmaduke got none. 

And there were other troubles which fell very heavily upon the 
poor governor, who had come home as it were for a holiday, and who 
was a man hating work naturally, and who, from the circumstances of 
his life, had never been called on to do much work. A man may 
govern the Mandarins and yet live in comparative idleness. To do 
such governing work well a man should have a good presence, a flow 
of words which should mean nothing, an excellent temper, and a love 
of hospitality. With these attributes Sir Kowley was endowed ; for, 
though his disposition was by nature hot, for governing purposes it 
had been brought by practice under good control. He had now been 
summoned home through the machinations of his dangerous old 
£riend Colonel Osborne, in order that he might give the results of his 
experience in governing before a committee of the House of Commons. 
in coming to England on this business he had thought much more of 
his holiday, of his wife and children, of his daughters at home, of his 
allowance per day while he was to be away from his government, and 
of his salary to be paid to him entire during his absence, instead of 
being halved as it would be if he were away on leave, — ^he had thought 
much more in coming home on these easy and pleasant matters, than 
he did on the work that was to be required from him when he arrived. 
And then it came to pass that he felt himself almost injured, when 
the Colonial Office demanded his presence from day to day, and when 
clerks bothered him with questions as to which they expected ready 
replies, but in replying to which Sir Marmaduke was by no means 
ready. The working men at the Colonial Office had not quite thought 
that Sir Marmaduke was the most fitting man for the job in hand. 
There was a certain Mr. Thomas Smith at another set of islands in 
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quite another part of the world, who was supposed by these working 
men at home to be a very paragon of a governor. If he had been 
had home, — so said the working men, — no Committee of the 
House would have been able to make anjrthing of him. They might 
have asked him questions week after week, and he would have 
answered them all fluently and would have committed nobody. He 
knew all the ins and outs of governing, — did Mr. Thomas Smith, — 
and was a match for the sharpest Committee that ever sat at West- 
minster. Poor Sir Marmaduke was a man of a very different sort ; 
all of which was known by the working men; but the Parliamen- 
tary interest had been too strong, and here was Sir Marmaduke at 
home. But the working men were not disposed to make matters so 
pleasant for Sir Marmaduke, as Sir Marmaduke had expected. The 
Committee would not examine Sir Marmaduke till after Easter, in the 
middle of April ; but it was- expected of him that he should, read 
blue-books without number, and he was so catechised by the working 
men that he almost began to wish himself back at the Mandarins. In 
this way the new establishment in Manchester Street was not at first 
in a happy or even in a contented condition. 

At last, after about ten days. Lady Rowley did succeed in obtain- 
ing an interview with Trevelyan. A meeting was arranged through 
Bozzle, and took place in a very dark and gloomy room at an inn in 
the City. Why Bozzle should have selected the Bremen Coffee 
House, in Poulter*s Alley, for this meeting no fit reason can surely be 
given, unless it was that he conceived himself bound to select the 
most dreary locality within his knowledge on so melancholy an occa- 
sion. Poulter's Alley is a nairow dark passage somewhere behind 
the Mansion House ; and the Bremen Coffee House, — ^why so called 
no one can now tell, — ^is one of those strange houses of public resort 
in the City at which the guests seem never to eat, never to drink, 
never to sleep, but to come in and out after a mysterious and almost 
ghostly fashion, seeing their friends, — or perhaps their enemies, in nooks 
and comers, and carrying on their conferences in low melancholy 
whispers. There is an aged waiter at the Bremen Coffee House ; and 
there is certainly one private sitting-room up-stairs. It was a 
dingy, ill-furnished room, with an old large mahogany table, an old 
horse-hair sofa, six horse-hair chairs, two old round mirrors, and an 
old mahogany press in a comer. It was a chamber so sad in its 
appearance that no wholesome useful work could have been done 
within it ; nor could men have eaten there with any appetite, or have 
drained the flowing bowl with any touch of joviality. It was gene- 
rally used for such purposes as that to which it was now appro- 
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priated, and no doubt had been taken by Bozzle on more than cue 
previous occasion. Here Lady Rowley arrived precisely at the hour 
£xed, and was told that the gentleman was waiting up-stairs for her. 

There. had, of course, been many family consultations as to the 
manner in which this meeting should be arranged. Should Sir Mar- 
maduke accompany his wife ; — or, perhaps, should Sur Marmaduke go 
alone ? Lady Rowley had been very much in favour of meeting Mr. 
Trevelyan vidthout any one to assist her in the conference. As for 
Sir Marmaduke, no meeting could be concluded between him and his 
flon-in-law without a personal, and probably a violent quarrel. Of 
that Lady Rowley had been quite sure. Sir Marmaduke, since he had 
been home, had, in the midst of his various troubles, been driven into 
so vehement a state of indignation against his son-in-law as to be unable 
to speak of the wretched man without strongest terms of opprobrium. 
Nothing was too bad to be said by him of one who had ill-treated his 
dearest daughter. It must be admitted that Sir Marmaduke had 
heard only one side of the question. He had questioned his daughter, 
and had constantly seen his old friend Osborne. The coloneFs 
journey down to Devonshire had been made to appear the most 
natural proceeding in the world. The correspondence of which 
Trevelyan thought so much had been shown to consist of such notes 
as might pass between any old gentleman and any young woman. 
The promise which Trevelyan had endeavoured to exact, and which 
Mrs. Trevelyan had declined to give, appeared to the angry father to 
be a monstrous insult. He knew that the colonel was an older man 
than himself, and his Emily was still to him only a young girl. It 
was incredible to him that anybody should have regarded his old 
comrade as his daughter's lover. He did not believe that anybody 
had, in truth, so regarded the man. The tale had been a monstrous 
iavention on the part of the husband, got up because he had become 
tired of his young wife. According to Sir Marmaduke's way of think- 
ing, Trevelyan should either be thrashed within an inch of his life, or 
else locked up in a mad-house. Colonel Osborne shook his head, and 
expressed a conviction that the poor man was mad. 

But Lady Rowley was more hopeful. Though she was as con- 
fident about her daughter as was the father, she was less confident 
about the old friend. She, probably, was alive to the fact that a man 
of fifty might put on the airs and assume the character of a young 
lover ; and acting on that suspicion, entertaining also some hope that 
bad as matters now were they might be mended, she had taken care 
that Colonel Osborne and Mrs. Trevelyan should not be brought 
together. Sir Marmaduke had fumed, but Lady Rowley had been 
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firm. "If you think so, mamma," Mrs. Trevelyan had said, with 
something of scorn in her tone, — " of course let it be so." Lady 
Kowley had said that it would be better so ; and the two had not 
seen each other since the memorable visit to Nuncombe Putney. And 
now Lady Rowley was about to meet her son-in-law with some slight 
hope that she might arrange affairs. She was quite aware that pre- 
sent indignation, though certainly a gratification, might be indulged in 
at much too great a cost. It would be better for all reasons that 
Emily should go back to her husband and her home, and that Tre- 
velyan should be forgiven for his iniquities. 

Bozzle was at the tavern during the interview, but he was not seen 
by Lady Rowley. He remained seated down-stairs, in one of the 
dingy comers, ready to give assistance to his patron should assistance 
be needed. When Lady Rowley was shown into the gloomy sitting- 
room by the old waiter, she found Trevelyan alone, standing in the 
middle of the room, and waiting for her. " This is a sad occasion," 
he said, as he advanced to give her his hand. 

"A very sad occasion, Louis." 

"I do not know what you may have heard of what has occurred. 
Lady Rowley. It is natural, however, to suppose that you must have 
heard me spoken of with censure." 

** I think my child'has been ill used, Louis," she replied. 

" Of course you do. I could not expect that it should be otherwise. 
When it was arranged that I should meet you here, I was quite aware 
that you would have taken the side against me before you had heard 
my story. It is I that have been ill used, — cruelly misused ; but I 
do not expect that you should believe me. I do not wish you to do. 
I would not for worlds separate the mother from her daughter." 

" But why have you separated your own wife from her child ? " 

'* Because it was my duty. What ! Is a father not to have the 
charge of his own son. I have done nothing, Lady Rowley, to justify 
a separation which is contrary to the laws of nature." 

** Where is the boy, Louis ?" 

" Ah ; — ^that is just what I am not prepared to tell any one who has 
taken my wife's side till I know that my wife has consented to pay 
to me that obedience which I, as her husband, have a right to demand. 
If Emily will do as I request of her, — as I command her," — aa 
Trevelyan said this, he spoke in a tone which was intended to give 
the highest possible idea of his own authority and dignity, — " then 
she may see her child without delay." 

" What is it you request of my daughter ?" 
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** Obedience ; — simply that. Submission to my will, which is surely 
a wife's duty. Let her beg my pardon for what has occurred, — *' 

** She cannot do that, Louis.*' 

** And solemnly promise me," continued Trevelyan, not deigning to 
notice Lady Bowley's interruption, '' that she will hold no further 
mterconrse with that snake in the grass who wormed his way into my 
house, — let her be humble, and penitent, and affectionate, and then 
she shall be restored to her husband and to her child.*' He said thift 
walking up and down the room, and waving his hand, as though ha 
were making a speech that was intended to be eloquent, — as though 
he had conceived that he was to overcome his mother-in-law by the 
weight of his words and the magnificence of his demeanour. And yet 
his demeanour was ridiculous, and his words would have had no 
weight had they not tended to show Lady Eowley how little prospect 
there was that she should be able to heal this breach. He himseb^ 
too, was so altered in appearance since she had last seen him, bright 
with the hopes of his young married happiness, that she would hardly 
have recognised him had she met him in the street. He was thin» 
and pale, and haggard, and mean. And as he stalked up and down 
the room, it seemed to her that the very character of the man was 
changed. She had not previously known him to be pompous, un- 
reasonable, and absurd. She did not answer him at once, as she per- 
ceived that he had not finished his address ; — and, after a moment's 
pause, he continued. " Lady Rowley, there is nothing I would not 
have done for your daughter, — for my wife. All that I had was hers. 
I did not dictate to her any mode of life ; I required from her no 
sacrifices ; I subjected her to no caprices ; but I was determined to be 
master in my own house." 

'< I do not think, Louis, that she has ever denied your right to be 
master." 

" To be master in my own house, and to be paramount in my influ- 
ence over her. So much I had a right to demand." 

" Who has denied your right ? " 

'* She has submitted herself to the counsels and to the influences 
of a man who has endeavoured to undermine me in her affection. 
In saying that I make my accusation as light against her as is possible. 
I might make it much heavier, and yet not sin against the truth." 

" This is an illusion, Louis." 

" Ah ; — ^well. No doubt it becomes you to defend your child. Was 
it an illusion when he went to Devonshire ? Was it an illusion when he 
corresponded with her, — contrary to my express orders, — ^both before 
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and after that tmliallowed journey ? Lady Rowley, there must be no 
more such illusions. If my wife means to come back to me, and to 
have her child in her own hands, she must be penitent as regards the 
past, and obedient as regards the future.*' 

There was a wicked bitterness in that word penitent which almost 
maddened Lady Eowley. She had come to this meeting believing 
that Trevelyan would be rejoiced to take back his wife, if details 
could be arranged for his doing so which should not subject him to 
the necessity of cr3dng, peccavi; but she found him speaking of his 
wife as though he would be doing, her the greatest possible favour in 
allowing her to come back to him dressed in sackcloth, and with 
ashes on her head. She could understand from what she had heard 
that his tone and manner were much changed since he obtained pos- 
session of the child, and that he now conceived that he had his wife 
within his power. That he should become a tyrant because he had 
the power to tyrannise was not in accordance with her former concep- 
tion of the man's character ; — ^but then he was so changed, that she 
felt that she knew nothing of the man who now stood before her. '< I 
cannot acknowledge that my daughter has done anything that requires 
penitence," said Lady Rowley. 

" I dare say not ; — but my view is diflferent." 

'' She cannot admit herself to be wrong when she knows herself to 
be right. You would not have her confess to a fault, the very idea of 
which has always been abhorrent to her?" 

<*She must be crushed in spirit. Lady Rowley, before she can 
again become a pure and happy woman." 

" This is more than I can bear," said Lady Rowley, now, at last, 
worked up to a fever of indignation. ** My daughter, sir, is as pure 
a woman as you have ever known, or are likely to know. You, who 
should have protected her against the world, will some day take blame 
to yourself as you remember that you have so cruelly maligned her." 
Then she walked away to the door, and would not listen to the words 
which he was hurling after her. She went down the stairs, and out 
of the house^ and at the end of Poulter's Alley found the cab which 
was waiting for her. 

Trevelyan, as soon as he was alone, rang the bell, and sent for 
Bozzle. And while the waiter was coming to him, and until his 
myrmidon had appeared, he continued to stalk up and down the 
room, waving his hand in the air as though he were continuing his 
speech. *< Bozzle," said he, as soon as the man had closed the door, 
** I have changed my mind." 
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*' As how, Mr. Trewillian ? " 

'' I shall make no fnrther attempt. I have done all that man can 
do, and have done it in vain. Her father and mother uphold her in 
her conduct, and she is lost to me, — for ever." 

" But the hoy, Mr. T. ? " 

" I have my child. Yes, — ^I have my child. Poor infant. Bozzle, 
I look to you to see that none of them learn our retreat.'* 

" As for that, Mr. Trewillian, — ^why facts is to he come at by one 
party pretty well as much as by another. Now, suppose the things 
was changed, wicey warsey, — and as I was hacting for the Colonel's 
party." 

" D the Colonel I " exclaimed Trevelyan. 

" Just so, Mr. Trewillian ; but if I was hacting for the other party, 
and they said to me, * Bozzle, — where's the boy ? ' why, in three days 
I'd be down on the facts. Facts is open, Mr. Trewillian, if you 
knows where to look for them.'* 

'' I shall take him abroad, — at once." 

" Think ivnce of it, Mr. T. The boy is so young, you see, and a 
mother's 'art is softer and lovinger than anything. I'd think twice of 
it, Mr. T., before I kept 'em apart." This was a line of thought 
which Mr. Bozzle's conscience had not forced him to entertain to the 
prejudice of his professional axrangements ; but now, as he conversed 
with his employer, and became by degrees aware of the failure of 
Trevelyan's mind, some shade of remorse came upon him, and made 
him say a word on behalf of the " other party." 

" Am I not always thinking of it? What else have they left me 
to think of? That will do for to-day. You had better come down 
to me to-morrow afternoon." Bozzle promised obedience to these 
instructions, and as soon as his patron had started he paid the bill, 
and took himself home. 

Lady Eowley, as she travelled back to her house in Manchester 
Street, almost made up her mind that the separation between her 
daughter and her son-in-law had better be continued. It was a very 
sad conclusion to which to come, but she could not believe that any 
high-spirited woman could long continue to submit herself to the 
caprices of a man so unreasonable and dictatorial as he to whom she 
had just been listening. Were it not for the boy, there would, she 
felt, be no doubt upon the matter. And now, as matters stood, she 
thought that it should be their great object to regain possession of the 
child. Then she endeavoured to calculate what would be the result 
to her daughter, if in very truth it should be found that the wretched 
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man was mad. To hope for such a result seemed to her to be very 
wicked ; — and yet she hardly knew how not to hope for it. 

** Well, mamma,** said Emily Trevelyan, with a faint attempt at a 
smilej ** you saw him ? '* 

** Yes, dearest, I saw him. I can only say that he is a most 
unreasonable man.** 

** And he would tell you nothing of Louey ? *' 

** No dear, — not a word.*' 



CHAPTEE LXm. 

SIR MAHMADUKE AT HOME, 



Nora Eowley had told her lover that there was to be no further 
communication between them till her father and mother should be in 
England ; but in telling him so, had so frankly confessed her own 
affection for him and had so sturdily promised to be true to him, that 
no lover could have been reasonably aggrieved by such an inter- 
diction. Nora was quite conscious of this, and was aware that Hugh 
Stanbury had received such encouragement as ought at any rate to 
bring him to the new Kowley establishment, as soon as he should 
learn where it had fixed itself. But when at the end of ten days he 
had not shown himself, she began to feel doubts. Could it be that he 
had changed his mind, that he was unwilling to encounter refusal 
from her father, or that he had found, on looking into his own affairs 
more closely, that it would be absurd for him to propose to take a 
wife to himself while his means were so poor and so precarious ? Sir 
Marmaduke during this time had been so unhappy, so fretful, so 
indignant, and so much worried, that Nora herself had become almost 
afraid of him ; and, without much reasoning on the matter, had 
taught herself to believe that Hugh might be actuated by similar 
fears. She had intended to tell her mother of what had occurred 
between her and Stanbury the first moment that she and Lady 
Eowley were together; but then there had fallen upon them that 
terrible incident of the loss of the child, and the whole family had 
become at once so wrapped up in the agony of the bereaved mother, 
and so full of rage against the unreasonable father, that there seemed 
to Nora to be no possible opportunity for the telling of her own love- 
story. Emily herself appeared to have forgotten it in the midst of 
her own misery, and had not mentioned Hugh Stanbury*s name since 
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they had been in Manchester Street. We have all felt how on occa- 
sions our own hopes and fears, nay, almost our own individuality, 
become absorbed in and obliterated by the more pressing cares and 
louder voices of those around us. Nora hardly dared to allude to 
herself while her sister's grief was still so prominent, and while her 
father was daily complaining of his own personal annoyances at the 
Colonial Office. It seemed to her that at such a moment she could 
not introduce a new matter for dispute, and perhaps a new subject of 
dismay. 

Nevertheless, as the days passed by, and as she saw nothing of 
Hugh Stanbury, her heart became sore and her spirit vexed. It 
seemed to her that if she were now deserted by him, all the world 
would be over for her. The Glascock episode in her life had passed 
by, — ^that episode which might have been her history, which might 
have been a history so prosperous, so magnificent, and probably so 
happy. As she thought of herself and of circumstances as they had 
happened to her, of the resolutions which she had made as to her 
own career when she first came to London, and of the way in which 
she had thrown all those resolutions away in spite of the wonderful 
success which had come in her path, she could not refrain from 
thinking that she had brought herself to shipwreck by her own inde- 
cision. It must not be imagined that she regretted what she had 
done. She knew very well that to have acted otherwise than she did 
when Mr. Glascock came to her at Nuncombe Putney would have 
proved her to be heartless, selfish, and unwomanly. Long before that 
time she had determined that it was her duty to marry a rich man, — 
and, if possible, a man in high position. Such a one had come to 
her,^-one endowed with all the good things of the world beyond her 
most sanguine expectation, — and she had rejected him ! She knew 
that she had been right because she had allowed herself to love the 
other man. She did not repent what she had done, the circum- 
stances being as they were, but she almost regretted that she had 
been so soft in heart, so susceptible of the weakness of love, so 
little able to do as she pleased with herself. Of what use to her was 
it that she loved this man with all her strength of affection when he 
never came to her, although the time at which he had been told that 
he might come was now ten days past ? 

She was sitting one afternoon in the drawing-room listlessly reading, 
or pretending to read, a novel, when, on a sudden, Hugh Stanbury 
was announced. The circumstances of the moment were most unfor- 
tunate for such a visit. Sir Marmaduke, who had been down at 
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Whitehall in the morning, and from thence had made a journey to 
St. Diddulph's-in-the-East and back, was exceedingly cross and out 
of temper. They had told him at his office that they feared he would 
not suffice to carry through the purpose for which he had been 
brought home. And his brother-in-law, the parson, had expressed to 
him an opinion that he was in great part responsible for the misfor- 
tune of his daughter, by the encouragement which he had given to 
such a man as Colonel Osborne. Sir Marmaduke had in consequence 
quarrelled both with the chief clerk and with Mr. Outhouse, and had 
come home surly and discontented. Lady Eowley and her eldest 
daughter were away, closeted at the moment with Lady Milborough, 
with whom they were endeavouring to arrange some plan by which 
the boy might at any rate be given back. Poor Emily Trevelyan was 
humble enough now to Lady Milborough, — was prepared to be 
humble to any one, and in any circumstances, so that she should not 
be required to acknowledge that she had entertained Colonel Osborne 
as her lover. The two younger girls, Sophy and Lucy, were in the 
room when Stanbury was announced, as were also Sir Marmaduke, 
who at that very moment was uttering angry growls at the obstinacy 
and want of reason with which he had been treated by Mr. Outhouse. 
Now Sir Marmaduke had not so much as heard the name of Hugh 
Stanbury as yet ; and Nora, though her listlessness was all at an 
end, at once felt how impossible it would be to explain any of the 
circumstances of her case in such an interview as this. While, how- 
ever, Hugh*s dear steps were heard upon the stairs, her feminine 
mind at once went to work to ascertain in what best mode, with what 
most attractive reason for his presence, she might introduce the young 
man to her father. Had not the girls been then present, she thought 
that it might have been expedient to leave Hugh to tell his own story 
to Sir Marmaduke. But she had no opportunity of sending her sisters 
away ; and, unless chance should remove them, this could not be done. 

" He is son of the lady we were with at Nuncombe Putney," she 
whispered to her father as she got up to move across the room to 
welcome her lover. Now Sir Marmaduke had expressed great dis- 
approval of that retreat to Dartmoor, and had only understood 
respecting it that it had been arranged between Trevelyan and the 
family in whose custody his two daughters had been sent away into 
banishment. He was not therefore specially disposed to welcome 
Hugh Stanbury in consequence of this mode of introduction. 

Hugh, who had asked for Lady Rowley and Mrs. Trevelyan and 
had learned that they were out before he had mentioned Miss Rowley's 
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name, was almost prepared to take his sweetheart into his arms. In 
that half-minnte he had taught himself to expect that he would meet 
her alone, and had altogether forgotten Sir Marmaduke. Toung men 
when they call at four o'clock in the day never expect to find papas 
at home. And of Sophia and Lucy he had either heard nothing or 
had forgotten what he had heard. He repressed himself however in 
time, and did not commit either Nora or himself by any very vehe- 
ment demonstration of affection. But he did hold her hand longer 
than he should have done, and Sir Marmaduke saw that he did so. 

** This is papa," said Nora. ** Papa, this is our friend, Mr. Hugh 
Stanbury." The introduction was made in a manner almost absurdly 
formal, but poor Nora*s difficulties lay heavy upon her. Sir Marma- 
duke muttered something; — ^but it was little more than a grunt. 
"Mamma and Emily are out," continued Nora. "I dare say they 
will be in soon." Sir Marmaduke looked round sharply at the man. 
Why was he to be encouraged to stay till Lady Kowley should return? 
Lady Bowley did not want to see him. It seemed to Sir Marmaduke, 
in the midst of his troubles, that this was no time to be making new 
acquaintances. '^ These are my sisters, Mr. Stanbury," continued 
Nora. ** This is Sophia, and this is Lucy." Sophia and Lucy would 
have been thoroughly willing to receive their sister's lover with genial 
kindness if they had been properly instructed, and if the time had 
been opportune; but, as it was, they had nothing to say. They, 
also, could only mutter some little sound intended to be more cour- 
teous than their father's grunt. Poor Nora ! 

** I hope you are comfortable here," said Hugh. 

"The house is all very well," said Nora, "but we don't like the 
neighbourhood." 

Hugh also felt that conversation was difficult. He had soon 
come to perceive, — ^before he had been in the room half a minute, — 
that the atmosphere was not favourable to his mission. There was 
to be no embracing or permission for embracing on the present occa- 
sion. Had he been left alone with Sir Marmaduke he would pro- 
bably have told his business plainly, let Sir Marmaduke's manner to 
bim have been what it might ; but it was impossible for him to do 
this with three young ladies in the room with him. Seeing that Nora 
was embarrassed by her difficulties, and that Nora's father was cross 
and silent, he endeavoured to talk to the other girls, and asked them 
concerning their journey and the ship in which they had come. But it 
was very up-hill work. Lucy and Sophy could talk as glibly as any 
young ladies home from any colony, — and no higher degree of fluency 
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can be expressed ; — ^bnt now they were cowed. Their elder sister 
was shamefully and most undeservedly disgraced, and this man had 
had something, — they knew not what, — ^to do with it. " Is Priscilla 
quite well ?" Nora asked at last. 

" Quite well. I heard from her yesterday. You know they have 
left the Clock House." 

" I had not heard it." 

" Oh yes ; — and they are living in a small cottage just outside the 
village. And what else do you think has happened ? " 

" Nothing bad, I hope, Mr. Stanbury." 

" My sister Dorothy has left her aunt, and is living with them again 
at Nuncombe." 

"Has there been a quarrel, Mr. Stanbury ?" 

" Well, yes ; — after a fashion there has, I suppose. But it is a 
long story and would not interest Sir Marmaduke. The wonder is 
that Dorothy should have been able to stay so long with my aunt. I 
will tell it you all some day." Sir Marmaduke could not understand 
why a long story about this man's aunt and sister should be told to 
his daughter. He forgot, — as men always do in such circumstances 
forget,— that, while he was living in the Mandarins, his daughter, 
living in England, would of course pick up new interest and become 
intunate with new histories. But he did not forget that pressure 
of the hand which he had seen, and he determined that his daughter 
Nora could not have any worse lover than the friend of his elder 
daughter's husband. 

Stanbury had just determined that he must go, that there was no 
possibility for him either to say or do anything to promote his cause 
at the present moment, when the circumstances were all changed by 
the return home of Lady Eowley and Mrs. Trevelyan. Lady Eowley 
knew, and had for some days known, much more of Stanbury than 
had come to the ears of Sir Marmaduke. She understood in the first 
place that the Stanburys had been very good to her daughter, and she 
was aware that Hugh Stanbury had thoroughly taken her daughter's 
part against his old friend Trevelyan. She would therefore have been 
prepared to receive him kindly had he not on this very morning been 
the subject of special conversation between her and Emily. But, as 
it had happened, Mrs. Trevelyan had this very day told Lady Rowley 
the whole story of Nora's love. The elder sister had not intended to 
be treacherous to the younger ; but in the thorough confidence which 
mutual grief and close conference had created between the mother 
and daughter, everything had at last come out, and Lady Eowley had 
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learned the story, not only of Hugh Stanbury's courtship, but of 
those rich offers which had been made by the heir to the barony of 
Peterborough. 

It must be acknowledged that Lady Rowley was greatly grieved 
and thoroughly dismayed. It was not only that Mr. Glascock was 
the eldest son of a peer, but that he was represented by the poor 
suffering wife of the ill-tempered man to be a man blessed with a dis- 
position sweet as an angel's. "And she would have liked him," 
Emily had said, ** if it had not been for this unfortunate young man." 
Lady Rowley was not worse than are other mothers, not more 
ambitious, or more heartless, or more worldly. She was a good 
mother, loving her children, and thoroughly anxious for their welfare. 
But she would have liked to be the mother-in-law of Lord Peter- 
borough, and she would have liked, dearly, to see her second daughter 
removed from the danger of those rocks against which her eldest 
child had been shipwrecked. And when she asked aftet Hugh Stan- 
bury, and his means of maintaining a wife, the statement which Mrs. 
Trevelyan made was not comforting. ** He writes for a penny news- 
paper, — and, I believe, writes very well," Mrs. Trevelyan had said. 

" For a penny newspaper ! Is that respectable ? " 

** His aunt. Miss Stanbury, seemed to think not. But I suppose 
men of education do write for such things now. He says himself that 
it is very precarious as an employment." 

" It must be precarious, Emily. And has he got nothing ?" 

" Not a penny of his own," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Then Lady Rowley had thought again of Mr. Glascock, and of the 
family title, and of Markhams. And she thought of her present 
troubles, and of the Mandarins, and the state of Sir Marmaduke*s 
balance at the bankers ; — and of the other girls, and of all there 
was before her to do. Here had been a very Apollo among 
suitors kneeling at her child's feet, and the foolish girl had sent 
him away for the sake of a young man who wrote for a penny 
newspaper! Was it worth the while of any woman to bring up 
daughters with such results ? Lady Rowley, therefore, when she 
was first introduced to Hugh Stanbury, was not prepared to receive 
him with open arms. 

On this occasion the task of introducing him fell to Mrs. Trevelyan, 
and was done with much graciousness.^ Emily knew that Hugh 
Stanbury was her friend, and would sympathise with her respecting 
her child. ** You have heard what has happened to me ? " she said. 
Stanbury, however, had heard nothing of that kidnapping of the child. 
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Though to the Bowleys it seemed that such a deed of iniquity, done 
in the middle of London, must have been known to all the world, he 
had not as yet been told of it ; — and now the story was given to him. 
Mrs. Trevelyan herself told it, with many tears and an agony of fresh 
grief ; but still she told it as to one whom she regarded as a sure 
friend, and from whom she knew that she would receive sympathy. 
Sir Marmaduke sat by the while, still gloomy and out of humour. 
Why was their family sorrow to be laid bare to this stranger ? 

"It is the cruellest thing I ever heard,** said Hugh. 

" A dastardly deed,** said Lady Rowley. 

" But we all feel that for the time he can hardly know what he 
does,** said Nora. 

** And where is the child ?** Stanbury asked. 

" We have not the slightest idea,** said Lady Rowley. " I have 
seen him, and he refuses to tell us. He did say that my daughter 
should see her boy; but he now accompanies his offer with such 
conditions that it is impossible to listen to him.'* 

** And where is he ? *' 

** We do not know where he lives. We can reach him only through 
a certam man ** 

** Ah, I know the man,** said Stanbury ; " one who was a policeman 
once. His name is Bozzle.** 

" That is the man,'* said Sir Marmaduke. " I have seen him.*' 

** And of course he will tell us nothing but what he is told to tell 
us,'* continued Lady Rowley. ** Can there be anything so horrible 
as this,— that a wife should be bound to communicate with her own 
husband respecting her own child through such a man as that ? " 

** One might possibly find out where he keeps the child," said Hugh* 

" If you could manage that, Mr. Stanbury ! ** said Lady Rowley. 

** I hardly see that it would do much good,** said Hugh. " Indeed 
I do not know why he should keep the place a secret. I suppose 
he has a right to the boy until the mother shall have made good 
her claim before the court.*' He promised, however, that he would 
do his best to ascertain where the child was kept, and where 
Trevelyan resided, and then, — having been nearly an hour at the 
house, — he was forced to get up and take his leave. He had said 
not a word to any one of the business that had brought him there. 
He had not even whispered an assurance of his affection to Nora. 
Till the two elder ladies had come in, and the subject of the taking of 
the boy had been mooted, he had sat there as a perfect stranger. He 
thought that it was manifest enough that Nora had told her secret to 
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no one. It seemed to him that Mrs. Trevelyan mast have forgotten 
it; — ^that Nora herself must have forgotten it, if such forgetting could 
be possible ! He got up, however, and took his leave, and was 
comforted in some slight degree by seeing that there was a tear in 
Nora's eye. 

«Who is he?'' demanded Sir Marmaduke, as soon as the door 
was closed. 

"He is a young man who was an intimate friend of Louis's," 
answered Mrs. Trevelyan ; " but he is so no longer, because ho sees 
how infatuated Louis has been." 

" And why does he come here ? " 

" We know him very well," continued Mrs. Trevelyan. ** It was 
he that arranged our journey down to Devonshire. He was very 
kind about it, and so were his mother and sister. We have every 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Stanbury." This was all very well, but 
Nora nevertheless felt that the interview had been anything but 
successful. 

** Has he any profession 9 " asked Sir Marmaduke. 

" He writes for the press," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

" What do you mean ; — ^books ? " 

" No ;-r-fbr a newspaper." 

"For a penny newspaper," said Nora boldly; — "for the Daily 
Beooid.'; 

*' Then I hope he won't come here any more," said Sir Marmaduke. 
Nom paiuied a moment, striving to find words for some speech which 
might be trite to her love and yet not unseemly, — ^but finding no such 
-words ready, she got up from her seat and walked out of the room. 
** What is the meaning of it all ? " asked Sir Marmaduke. There was 
a silenee for a while, and then he repeated his question in another 
form. " Is there any reason for his coming here, — about Nora ? " 

" I think he is attached to Nora," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"My dear/' said Lady Rowley, " perhaps we had better not speak 
about it just now." 

" I suppose he has not a penny in the world," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"He has what he earns," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

" If Nora understands her duty she will never let me hear his name 
again," said Sir Marmaduke. Then there was nothing more said, 
and as soon as they could escape, both Lady Bowley and Mrs. 
Trevelyan left the room. 

"I should have told you everything," said Nora to her mother 
that night. " I had no intention to keep anything a secret from }^ou. 

VOL. n. , F* 
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But we have all been so unhappy about Louey, that we have had no 
heart to talk of anything else." 

** I understand all that, my darling." 

" And I had meant that you should tell papa, for I supposed that 
he would come. And I meant that he should go to papa himself. 
He intended that himself, — only, to-day, — as things turned out " 

"Just so, dearest; — ^but it does not seem that he has got any 
income. It would be very rash, — ^wouldn't it ? " 

** People must be rash sometimes. Everybody can't have an 
income without earning it. I suppose people in professions do marry 
without having fortunes." 

" When they have settled professions, Nora." 

** And why is not his a settled profession ? I believe he receives 
quite as much at seven and twenty as Uncle Oliphant does at sixty." 

" But your Uncle 01iphant*s income is permanent." 

" Lawyers don't have permanent incomes, or doctors, — or 
merchants." 

** But those professions are regular and sure. They don't marry, 
without fortunes, till they have made their incomes sure." 

" Mr. Stanbury's income is sure. I don't know why it shouldn't 
be sure. He goes on writing and writing every day, and it seems to 
me that of all professions in the world it is the finest. I'd much 
sooner write for a newspaper than be one of those old musty, fusty 
lawyers, who'll say anything that they're paid to say." 

** My dearest Nora, all that is nonsense. You know as well as I 
do that you should not marry a man when there is a doubt whether 
he can keep a house over your head ; — ^that is his position." 

** It is good enough for me, mamma." 

** And what is his income from writing ? " 

**It is quite enough for me, mamma. The truth is I have 
promised, and I cannot go back from it. Dear, dear mamma, you 
won't quarrel with us, and oppose us, and make papa hard against 
us. You can do what you like with papa. I know that. Look at 
poor Emily. Plenty of money has not made her happy." 

**If Mr. Glascock had only asked you a week sooner," said Lady 
Bowley, with a handkerchief to her eyes. 

**But you see he didn't, mamma." 

'* When I think of it I cannot but weep ; " — and the poor mother 
burst out into a full flood of tears — ** such a man, so good, so gentle, 
and so truly devoted to you." 

"Mamma, what's the good of that now?" 
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'* Going down all the way to Devonshire after you !*' 

** So did Hugh, mamma." 

** A position that any girl in England would have envied you. I 
cannot hut feel it. And Emily says she is sure he would come hack, 
if he got the very slightest encouragement." 

'*That is quite impossihle, mamma.'* 

"Why should it he impossihle? Emily declares that she never 
saw a man so much in love in her life; — and she says also that 
she helieves he is ahroad now simply hecause he is hroken-hearted 
ahout it." 

'* Mr. Glascock, mamma, was very nice and good and all that ; but 
indeed he is not the man to suffer from a hroken heart. And Emily 
is quite mistaken. I told him the whole truth." 

"What truth?" 

" That there was somehody else that I did love. Then he said 
that of course that put an end to it all, and he wished me good-hye 
ever so calmly." 

" How could you he so infatuated ? Why should you have cut the 
ground away from your feet in that way ?" 

" Because I chose that there should he an end to it. Now there 
has been an end to it ; and it is much better, mamma, that we should 
not think about Mr. Glascock any more. He will never come again 
to me, — and if he did, I could only say the same thing." 

** You mustn't be surprised, Nora, if I'm unhappy ; that is all. Of 
course I must feel it. Such a connection as it would have been for 
your sisters ! Such a home for poor Emily in her trouble ! And as 
for this other man " 

" Mamma, don't speak ill of him." 

" If I say anything of him, I must say the truth,'* said LaAj 
Rowley. *^ 

" Don't say anything against him, mamma, because he is to be my 
husband. Dear, dear mamma, you can't change me by anything you 
say. Perhaps I have been foolish; but it is settled now. Dont 
make me wretched by speaking against the man whom I mean to love 
all my life better than all the world." 

« Think of Louis Trevelyan." 

" I will think of no one but Hugh Stanbury. I tried not to love 
him, mamma. I tried to think that it was better to make believe 
that I loved Mr. Glascock. But he got the better of me, and con- 
quered, me, and I will never rebel against him. You may help me, 
mamma; — ^but you can't change me." 
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CHAPTER LXrV, 

SIR MAEMADUKE AT HIS CLUB. 

Sib Marmaduke had come away from his brother-in-law the parson in 
much anger, for Mr. Outhouse, with that mixture of obstinacy and 
honesty which formed his character, had spoken hard words of 
Colonel Osborne, and words which by implication had been hard also 
against Emily Trevelyan. He had been very staunch to his niece 
when attacked by his niece's husband ; but when his sympathies and 
assistance were invoked by Sir Marmaduke it seemed as though he 
had transferred his allegiance to the other side. He pointed out to 
the unhappy* father that Colonel Osborne had behaved with great 
cruelty in going to Devonshire, that the Stanburys had been untrue 
to their trust in allowing him to enter the house, and that Emily had 
been << indiscreet '' in receiving him. When a young woman is called 
indiscreet by her friends it may be assumed that her character is very 
seriously assailed. Sir Marmaduke had understood this, and on hear- 
ing the word had become wroth with his brother-in-law. There had 
been hot words between them, and Mr. Outhouse would not yield an 
inch or retract a syllable. He conceived it to be his duty to advise 
the father to caution his daughter with severity, to quarrel absolutely 
with Colonel Osborne, and to let Trevelyan know that this had been 
done. As to the child, Mr. Outhouse expressed a strong opinion that the 
father was legally entitled to the custody of his boy, and that nothing 
could be done to recover the child, except what might be done with 
the father's consent. In fact, Mr. Outhouse made himself exceedingly 
disagreeable, and sent away Sir Marmaduke with a very heavy heart. 
Could it really b^ possible that his old friend Fred Osborne, who seven 
or eight-and-twenty years ago had been potent among young ladies, 
had really been making love to his old friend's married daughter? 
Sir Marmaduke looked into himself, and conceived it to be quite out 
of the question that he should make- love to any one. A good dinner, 
good wine, a good cigar, an easy chair, and a rubber of whist, — all 
these things, with no work to do, and men of his own standing around 
him were the pleasures of life which Sir Marmaduke desired. Now 
Fred Osborne was an older man than he, and though Fred Osborne did 
keep up a foolish system of padded clothes and dyed whiskers, still, 
— at fifky-two or fifty-three, — surely a man might be reckoned safe. 
And then, too, that ancient friendship ! Sir Marmaduke, who had 
lived all his life in the comparative seclusion of a colony, thought 
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perhaps more of that ancient friendship than did the Colonel, who had 
lived amidst the blaze of London life, and who had had many oppor- 
tunities of changing his friends. Some inkling of all this made its 
way into Sir Marmaduke's bosom, as he thonght of it with bitterness ; 
and he determined that he would have it ont with his friend. 

Hitherto he had' enjoyed very few of those pleasant hours which 
he had antic^ated on his jonmey homewards. He had had no heart 
to go to his dub, and he had fancied that Colonel Osborne had been 
a little backward in looking him up, and providing him with amuse- 
ment. He had suggested this to his wife, and she had told bim that 
the Colonel had been right not to come to Manchester Street. '* I 
have told Emily,*' said Lady Bowley, ** that she must not meet him, 
and she is quite of the same opinion." Nevertheless, there had been 
remissness. Sir Marmaduke felt that it was so, in spite of his wife's 
excuses. In this way ho was becoming sore with everybody, and 
very unhappy. It did not at all improve his temper when he was 
told that his second daughter had refused an o£fer from Lord Peter- 
borough's eldest son. '< Then she may go into the workhouse for me," 
the angry father had said, declaring at the same time that he would 
never give his consent to her marriage with the man who « did dirty 
work" for the Daily Becord, — as he, with his paternal wisdom, chose 
to express it. But this cruel phrase was not spoken in Nora's hear- 
ing, nor was it repeated to her. Lady Bowley knew her husband, 
and was aware that he would on occasions change his opinion. 

It was not till two or three days after his visit to St. Diddulph's 
that he met Colonel Osborne. The Easter recess was then over, and 
Colonel Osborne had just returned to London. They met on the 
door-steps of <' The Acrobats," and the Colonel immediately began with 
an apology. **Ihave been so sorry to be away just when you are 
h^e'; — ^upon my word I have. But I was obliged to go down to the 
duchess's. I had promised early in the winter ; and those people are 
so'ai&gry if you put them off. By George, it's almost as bad as putting 
off royalty." 

" D n the duchess," said Sir Marmaduke. 

** With all my heart," said the Colonel ; — " only I thought it as well 
that I should tell you the truth." 

** What I mean is, that the duchess and her people make no differ- 
ence to me. I hope you had a pleasant time ; that's all." 

" Well ; — yes, we had. One must get away somewhere at Easter. 
There is no one left at the dub, and there's no House, and no one 
asks one to dinner in town. In fact, if one didn't go away one 
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wouldn't know what to do. There were ever so many people ihera 
that I liked to meet. Lady Glencora was there, and nncommon 
pleasant she made it. That woman has more to say for herself than 
any half-dozen men that I know. And Lord Cantrip, yonr chief, 
was there. He said a word or two to me about you." 

" What sort of a word ? " 

''He says he wishes yon would read up some blue books, or 
papers, or reports, or something of that kind, which he says that 
some of his fellows have sent you. It seems that there are some 
new rules, or orders, or fashions, which he wants you to have at your 
finger's ends. Nothing could be more civil than he was, — ^but he just 
wished me to mention this, knowing that you and I are likely to see 
each other." 

** 1 wish I had never come over,'' said Sir Marmaduke. 

"Why so?" 

"They didn't bother me with their new rules and fashions over 
there. When the papers came somebody read them, and that was 
enough. I could do what they wanted me to do there." 

" And so you will here, — ^after a bit." 

" I'm not so sure of that. Those young fellows seem to forget 
that an old dog can't learn new tricks. They've got a young brisk 
fellow there who seems to think that a man should be an encyclopedia, 
of knowledge because he has lived in a colony over twenty years." 

" That's the new under-secretary." 

" Never mind who it is. Osborne, just come up to the library, will 
you ? I want to speak to you." Then Sir Marmaduke, with con- 
siderable solemnity, led the way up to the most deserted room in the 
club, and Colonel Osborne followed him, well knowing that something 
was to be said about Emily Trevelyan. 

Sir Marmaduke seated himself on a sofa, and his friend sat close 
beside him. The room was quite deserted. It was four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the club was full of men. There were men in the morn- 
ing-room, and men in the drawing-room, and men in the card-room, 
and men in the billiard-room ; but no better choice of a chamber for a. 
conference intended to be silent and secret could have been made in all 
London than that which had induced Sir Marmakuke to take his friend 
into the library of "The Acrobats." And yet a great deal of money had 
been spent in providing this library for " The Acrobats." Sir Marma- 
duke sat for awhile silent, and had he sat silent for an hour, Colonel 
Osborne would not have interrupted him. Then, at last, he began, 
iroiee that was intended to be serious, but which struck upon 
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the ear of his companion as being affected and unlike the owner of it. 
** This is a very sad thing about my poor girl," said Sir Marmaduke. 
" Indeed it is. There is only one thing to be said about it, 

Rowley." 

"And what's that?" 

" The man must be mad." 

** He is not so mad as to give us any relief by his madness, — ^poor 
as such comfort would be. He has got Emily's child away from her, 
and I think it will about kill her. And what is to become of her ? 
As to taking her back to the islands without her child, it is out of the 
question. I never know anything so cruel in my life." 

** And so absurd, you know." 

"Ah, — ^that's just the question. If anybody had asked me, I 
should have said that you were the man of all men whom I could 
have best trusted." 

" Do you doubt it now ? " 

" I don't know what to think." 

" Do you mean to say that you suspect me, — and your daughter too ? " 

" No ; — by heavens I Poor dear. If I suspected her, there would 
be an end of all things with me. I could never get over that. No ; 
— ^I don't suspect her ! " Sir Marmaduke had now dropped his 
affected tone, and was speaking with natural energy. 

"But you do me?" 

" No ; — ^if I did, I don't suppose I should be sitting with you here; 
but they tell m o ." 

"They tell you what?" 

"They tell me that, — ^that you did not behave wisely about it. 
Why could you not let her alone when you found out how matters 
were going?" 

" Who has been telling you this, Rowley ?" 

Sir Marmaduke considered for awhile, and then, remembering that 
Colonel Osborne could hardly quarrel with a clergyman, told him 
the truth. " Outhouse says that you have done her an irretrievable 
injury by going down to Devonshire to her, and by writing to her." 

" Outhouse is an ass." 

" That is easily said ; — ^but why did you go ? " 

" And why should I not go ? What the deuce I Because a man 
like that chooses to take vagaries into his head I am not to see my 
own godchild!'* Sir Marmaduke tried to remember whether the 
Colonel was in fact the godfather of his eldest daughter, but he 
found that his mind was quite a blank about his children's godfathers 
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and godmothers. " And as for the letters ; — ^I wish you could see 
them. The only letters which had in them a word of importance 
were those ahout your coming home. I was anxious to get that 
arranged, not only for your sake, hut because she was so eager about 
it." 

** God bless her, poor child," said Sir Marmaduke, rubbing the tears 
away from his eyes with his red silk pocket-handkerchief. 

^* I will acknowledge that those letters, — ^there may have been one 
or two, — ^were the beginning of the trouble. It was these that made 
this man show himself to be a lunatic. I do admit that. I was 
bound not to talk about your coming, and I told her to keep the 
secret. He went spying about, and found her letters, I suppose, — 
and then he took fire, because there was to be a secret from him. 
Dirty, mean dog I And now I'm to be told by such a fellow as Out- 
house that it's my fault, that I have caused all the trouble, because, 
when I happened to be in Devonshire, I went to see your daughter I '* 
We must do the Colonel the justice of supposing that he had by this 
time quite taught himself to believe that the church porch at Cock- 
chafiington had been the motive cause of his journey into Devonshire. 
** Upon my word it is too hard," continued he indignantly. " As for 
Outhouse, — only for the gown upon his back, I'd pull his nose. And 
I wish that you would tell him that I say so." 

'< There is trouble enough without that," said Sir Marmaduke. 

" But it is hard. By G — , it is hard. There is this comfort ; — ^if 
it hadn't been me, it would have been some one else. Such a man as 
that couldn't have gone two or three years, without being jealous 
of some one. And as for poor Emily, she is better off perhaps with 
an accusation so absurd as this, than she might have been had her 
name been joined with a younger man, or with one whom you would 
have less reason for trusting." 

There was so much that seemed to be sensible in this, and it was 
spoken with so well assumed a tone of injured innocence, that Sir 
Marmaduke felt that he had nothing more to say. He muttered some- 
thing further about the cruelty of the case, and then slunk away out 
of the club, and made his way home to the dull gloomy house in Man- 
chester Street. There was no comfort for him there ; — ^but neither was 
there any comfort for him at the club. And why did that vexatious 
Secretary of State send him messages about blue books ? As he 
went, he expressed sundry wishes that he was back at the Mandarins, 
and told himself that it would be well that he should remain there 
till he died. 



CHAKCER LXV. 

UrSTESJOUS AGENCIES. 

»HEN the thii-ty-fiTHt of Marcli 
arrived, Exeter had not as yet 
been made .gay with the mar- 
riage festivities of Mr. Gibson 
and Camilla French. And this 
delay had not been tbe fault of 
Camilla. Camilla htA been ready, 
ind when, aboat the middle of 
the month, it was hinted to her 
that some postponement was 
ll necessary, she spoke her mind 
U out plainly, and declared that 
"_ she was not going to stand that 
kind of thing. The commnnica- 
- tion had not been made to her 
3 by Mr. Gibson in person. For 
some days previonsly he had 
not been seen at Heavitree, and Camilla had from day to day 
become more black, gloomy, and harsh in her manners both to 
her mother and her sistei^. Little notes had come and little 
notes had gone, but no one in the house, except Camilla herself, 
knew what those notes contained. She would not condescend to 
complun to Arabella ; nor did she say much in condemnation of her 
]oTer to Mra. French, till the blow came. With unremitting attention 
Bhe porsned the great business of her wedding garments, and exacted 
from tite unfortunate Arabella an amount of work equal to her own, — 
of thankless work, as is the cnstom of embryo brides with their 
unmarried sisters. And she drew with great audacity on the some- 
what slender means of the family for the amount of feminine gear 
necessary to enable her to go into Mr. Gibson's house with something 
of the 6clat of a well-provided bride. When Mrs. French hesitated, 
and then e^ostnlated, Camilla replied that she did not expect to be 
married above once, and that in no cheaper or more productive way 
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than this could her mother allow her to consume her share of the 
family resources. " What matter, mamma, if you do have to borrow 
a little money ? Mr. Burgess will let you have it when he knows why. 
And as I shan't be eating and drinking at home any more, nor yet 
getting my things here, I have a right to expect it.'* And she ended 
by expressing an opinion, in Arabella's hearing, that any daughter of 
a house who proves herself to be capable of getting a husband for 
herself, is entitled to expect that those left at home shall pinch them- 
selves for a time, in order that she may go forth to the world in a 
respectable way, and be a credit to the family. 

Then came the blow. Mr. Gibson had not been at the house for 
some days, but the notes had been going and coming. At last Mr. 
Gibson came himself; but, as it happened, when he came Camilla was 
out shopping. In these days she often did go out 'shopping between 
eleven and one, carrying her sister with her. It^iust have been but 
a poor pleasure for Arabella, this witnessing the purchases made, 
seeing the pleasant draperies and handling the real linens and 
admiring the fine cambrics spread out before them on the shop 
counters by obsequious attendants. And the questions asked of her 
by her sister, whether this was good enough for so august an occa- 
sion, or that sufficiently handsome, must have been'harassing. She 
could not have failed to remember that it ought all tohave been done 
for her, — ^that had she not been treated with monlrtirdtts injustice, 
with most unsisterly cruelt}', all these good things^ould have been 
spread on her behoof. But she went on and endured it, and worked 
diligently with her needle, and folded and unfolded as she was 
desired, and became as it were quite a younger sister in the house, — 
creeping out by herself now and again into the purlieus of the city, 
to find such consolation as she might receive from her solitary 
thoughts. 

But Arabella and Camilla were both away when Mr. Gibson called 
to tell Mrs. French of his altered plans. And as he asked, not for 
his lady-love, but for Mrs. French herself, it is probable that he 
watched his opportunity and that he knew to what cares his Camilla 
was then devoting herself. " Perhaps it is quite as well that I should 
find you alone," he said, after sundry preludes, to his future inother- 
in-law, "because you can make Camilla understand this better than I 
can. I must put off the day for about three weeks." 

*< Three weeks, Mr. Gibson?" 

** Or a month. Perhaps we had better say the 29th of April." 
Mr. Gibson had by this time thrown off every fear that he might have 
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entertained of the mother, and could speak to her of snch an nnwar- 
rantable change of plans with tolerable equanimity. 

'* Bat I don't know that that will suit Camilla at all.'' 

** She can name any other day she pleases, of course ; — ^that is, in 
May." 

"But why is this to be?" 

"There are things about money, Mrs. French, which I cannot 
arrange sooner. And I find that unfortunately I must go up to 
London." Though many other questions were asked, nothing further 
was got out of Mr. Gibson on that occasion ; and he left the house 
with a perfect understanding on his own part, — and on that of Mrs. 
French, — that the marriage was postponed till some day still to be 
fixed, but which could not and should not be before the 29th of 
April. Mrs. French asked him why he did not come up and see 
Camilla. He replied, — ^false man that he was, — that he had hoped to 
have seen her this morning, and that he would come again before the 
week was over. 

Then it was that Camilla spoke her mind out plainly. " I shall go 
ix) his house at once," she said, " and find out all about it. I don't 
understand it. I don't understand it at all ; and I won't put up with 
it. He shall know who he has to deal with, if he plays tricks upon 
me. Mamma, I wonder you let him out of the house, till you had 
made him come back to his old day." 

" What could I do, my dear ? " 

" What could you do ? Shake him out of it, — as I would have 
done. But he didn't dare to tell me, — ^because he is a coward." 

Camilla in all this showed her spirit ; but she allowed her anger to 
hurry her away into an indiscretion. ArabeUa was present, and 
Camilla should have repressed her rage. 

" I don't think he's at all a coward," said Arabella. 

" That's my business. I suppose I'm entitled to know what he is 
better than you." 

"All the same I don't think Mr. Gibson is at aU a coward," said 
Arabella, again pleading the cause of the man who had misused her. 

" Now, Arabella, I won't take any interference from you ; mind 
that. I say it was cowardly, and he should have come to me. It's 
my concern, and I shall go to him. I'm not going to be stopped by 
any shilly-shally nonsense, when my future respectability, perhaps, is 
at stake. All Exeter knows that the marriage is to take place on the 
Blst of this month." 

On the next day Camilla absolutely did go to Mr. Gibson's house 

a2 
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at an early hour, at nine, when, as she thought, he would surely be 
at breakfast. But he had flown. He had left Exeter that moming- 
by an early train, and his servant thought that he had gone to 
London. On the next moming Camilla got a note &om him, written 
in London. It affected to be very cheery and affectionate, beginning 
^* Dearest Cammy," and alluding to the postponement of his wedding 
as though it were a thing so flxed as to require no further question. 
Camilla answered this letter, still in much wrath, complaining, pro- 
testing, expostulating ; — ^throwing in his teeth the fact that the day 
had been flxed by him, and not by her. And she added a postscript 
in the following momentous words ; — ** If you have any respect for 
the name of your future wife, you will fall back upon your flrst 
arrangement." To this she got simply a line of an answer, declaring 
that this falling back was impossible, and then nothing was heard of 
him for ten days. He had gone from Tuesday to Saturday week ; — 
and the flrst that Camilla saw of him was his presence in the reading 
desk when he chaunted the cathedral service as priest- vicar on the 
Sunday. 

At this time Arabella was very ill, and was conflned to her bed. 
Mr. Martin declared that her system had become low from over 
anxiety, — ^that she was nervous, weak, and liable to hysterics, — ^that 
her feelings were in fact too many for her, — and that her efforts to 
overcome them, and to face the realities of the world, had exhausted 
her. This was, of course, not said openly, at the town-cross of 
Exeter; but such was the opinion which Mr. Martin gave in con- 
fldence to the mother. ** Fiddle-de-dee ! '* said Camilla, when she 
was told of feelings, susceptibilities, a^d hysterics. At the present 
moment she had a claim to the undivided interest of the family, and 
she believed that her sister's illness was feigned in order to defraud 
her of her rights. ** My dear, she is ill," said Mrs. French. " Then 
let her have a dose of salts," said the stem Camilla. This was on 
the Sunday afternoon. Camilla had endeavoured to see Mr. Gibson 
as he came out of the cathedral, but had failed. Mr. Gibson had 
been detained within the building, — no doubt by duties connected 
with the choral services. On that evening he got a note from 
Camilla, and quite early on the Monday moming he came up to 
Heavitree. 

** You will flnd her in the drawing-room," said Mrs. French, ad 
she opened the hall-door for him. There was a smile on her face 
as she spoke, but it was a forced smile. Mr. Gibson did not smile 
at all. 
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** Is it all right with her ? " he asked. 

" Well ; — ^you had better go to her. You see, Mr. Gibson, young 
ladies, when they are going to be married, think that they ought to 
have their own way a little, just for the last time, you know." He 
took no notice of the joke, but went with slow steps up to the 
drawing-room. It would be inquiring too curiously to ask whether 
Camilla, when she embraced him, discerned that he had fortified his 
courage that morning with a glass of curacoa. 

" What does all this mean, Thomas ? " was the first question that 
Oamilla asked when the embrace was over. 

** All what mean, dear ? '* 

" This untoward delay ? Thomas, you have almost broken my 
heart. You have been away, and I have not heard from you." 

"I wrote twice, Camilla." 

"And what sort of letters? If there is anything the matter, 
Thomas, you had better tell me at once." She paused, but Thomas 
held his tongue. " I don*t suppose you want to kill me." 

" God forbid," said Thomas. 

" But you will. What must everybody think of me in the city 
when they find that it is put off. Poor mamma has been dreadful ; — 
quite dreadful ! And here is Arabella now laid up on a bed of sick- 
ness." This, too, was indiscreet. Camilla should have said nothing 
about her sister's sickness. 

"I have been so sorry to hear about dear Bella," said Mr. Gibson. 

" I don't suppose she's very bad," said Camilla, ** but of course we 
all feel it. Of course we're upset. As for me, I bear up ; because 
I've that spirit that I won't give way if it's ever so ; but, upon my 
word, it tries me hard. What is the meaning of it, Thomas ? " 

But Thomas had nothing to say beyond what he had said before to 
Mrs. French. He was very particular, he said, about money ; and 
certain money matters made it incumbent on him not to marry before 
the 29th of April. When Camilla suggested to him that as she was 
to be his wife, she ought to know all about his money matters, he 
told her that she should, — some day. When they were married, he 
would tell her all. Camilla talked a great deal, and said some things 
that were very severe. Mr. Gibson did not enjoy his morning, but 
he endured the upbraidings of his fair one with more firmness than 
might perhaps have been expected from him. He left all the talking 
to Camilla ; but when he got up to leave her, the 29th of April had 
been fixed, with some sort of assent from her, as the day on which 
she was really to become Mrs. Gibson. 
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When he left the room, he again met Mrs. French on the landing- 
place. She hesitated a moment, waiting to see whether the door 
would be shut ; but the door could not be shut, as Camilla was 
standing in the entrance. ** Mr. Gibson," said Mrs. French, in a voice 
that was scarcely a whisper, " would you mind stepping in and seeing 
poor Bella for a moment ? ** 

"Why; — she is in bed," said Camilla. 

" Yes ; — she is in bed ; but she thinks it would be a comfort to her. 
She has seen nobody these four days except Mr. Martin, and she 
thinks it would comfort her to have a word or two with Mr. Gibson.**^ 
Now Mr. Gibson was not only going to be Bella's brother-in-law, but 
he was also a clergyman. Camilla in her heart believed that the 
half-clerical aspect which her mother had given to the request was 
false and hypocritical. There were special reasons why Bella should 
not have wished to see Mr. Gibson in her bedroom, at any rate till 
Mr. Gibson had become her brother-in-law. The expression of such 
a wish at the present moment was almost indecent. 

** You'll be there with them ?" said CauHlla. Mr. Gibson blushed 
up to his ears as he heard the suggestion. " Of course you'll be there 
with them, mamma." 

" No, my dear, I think not. I fancy she wishes him to read io 
her, — or something of that sort." Then Mr. Gibson, without speaking 
a word, but still blushing up to his ears, was taken to Arabella's 
room; and Camilla, flouncing into the drawing-room, banged the 
door behind her. She had hitherto fought her battle with consider- 
able skill and with great courage ; — ^but her very success had made 
her imprudent. She had become so imperious in the great position 
which she had reached, that she could not control her temper or wait 
till her power was confirmed. The banging of that door was heard 
through the whole house, and every one knew why it was banged. 
She threw herself on to a sofa, and then, instantly rising again, paced 
the room with quick step. Could it be possible that there was 
treachery ? Was it on the cards that that weak, poor creature, Bella, 
was intriguing once again to defraud her of her husband ? There were 
different things that she now remembered. Arabella, in that moment- 
of bliss in which she had conceived herself to be engaged to Mr. 
Gibson, had discarded her chignon. Then she had resumed it, — ^in 
all its monstrous proportions. Since that it had been lessened by 
degrees, and brought down, through various interesting but abnormal 
shapes, to a size which would hardly have drawn forth any anathema 
from Miss Stanbury. And now, on this very morning, Arabella had 
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pat on a clean nightcap, with muslin frills. It is perhaps not 
unnatnral that a sick lady, preparing to receive a clerg3nnan in her 
bedroom, should put on a clean nightcap, — ^but to suspicious eyes 
small causes suffice to create alarm. And if there were any such 
hideous wickedness in the wind, had Arabella any colleague in her 
villainy? Could it be that the mother was plotting against her 
daughter's happiness and respectability? Camilla was well aware 
that her mamma would at first have preferred to give Arabella to 
Mr. Gibson, had the choice in the matter been left to her. But now, 
when the thing had been settled before all the world, would not such 
treatment on a mother's part be equal to infanticide ? And then as to 
Mr. Gibson himself! Camilla was not prone to think little of her 
own charms, but she had been unable not to perceive that her lover 
had become negligent in.hi& persoaal attentions to her. An accepted 
lover, who deserves to have been accepted, should devote every 
hour at his command to his ^dstress. But Mr. Gibson had of late 
been so chary of his presence at Heavitree, that Camilla could not 
but have known that he took no 4&light in coming thither. She had 
acknowledged this to herself; but she had consoled herself with the 
reflection that marriage would make th^s all right. Mr. Gibson was 
not the man to stray from his wife, and ^he could trust herself to 
obtain a sufficient hold upon her husband hereafter, partly by the 
strength of her tongue, partly by the ascendancy of her spirit, and 
partly^ also, by the comforts which she would provide for him. She 
had not doubted but that it would be all well when they should be 
married ; — ^but how if, even now, there should be no marriage for her ? 
Camilla French had never heard of Creusa and of Jason, but as she 
paced her mother's drawing-room that morning she was a Medea in 
spirit. If any plot of that kind should be in the wind, she would do 
such things that all Devonshire should hear of her wrongs and of her 
revenge ! 

In the meantime Mr. Gibson was sitting by Arabella's bedside, 
while Mrs. French was trying to make herself busy in her own 
chamber, next door. There had been a reading of some chapter of 
the Bible, — or of some portion of a chapter. And Mr. Gibson, as ho 
read, and Arabella, as she listened, had endeavoured to take to their 
hearts and to make use of the word which they heard. The poor 
young woman, when she begged her mother to send to her the man 
who was so dear to her, did so with some half-formed condition that 
it would be good for her to hear a clergyman read to her. But now 
the chapter had been read, and the book was back in Mr. Gibson's 
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pocket, and he was sitting with his hand on the hed. '< She is so very 
arrogant/' said Bella, — and so domineering." To this Mr. Gibson 
made no reply. ** I'm sore I have endeavoured to bear it well, 
though yon must have known what I have suffered, Thomas. Nobody 
can understand it so well as you do.'* 

" I wish I had never been bom," said Mr. Gibson tragically. 

** Don't say that, Thomas, — ^because it's wicked." 

**But I do. See all the harm I have done; — and yet I did not 
mean it." 

" You must try and do the best you can now. I am not saying 
what that should be. I am not dictating to you. You are a man, 
and, of course, you must judge for yourself. But I will say this. 
You shouldn't do anything just because it is the easiest. I don't 
suppose I should live after it. I don't indeed. But that should not 
signify to you." 

'< I don't suppose that any man was ever before in such a terrible 
position since the world began." 

" It is difficult ; — I am sure of that, Thomas." 

'< And I have meant to be so true. I fancy sometimes that some 
mysterious agency interferes with the affedrs of a man and drives him 
on, — and on, — and on, — almost, — ^till he doesn't know where it drives 
him." As he said this in a voice that was quite sepulchral in its 
tone, he felt some consolation in the conviction that this mysterious 
agency could not affect a man without embuing him with a certain 
amount of grandeur, — ^very uncomfortable, indeed, in its nature, but 
still having considerable Value as a counterpoise. Pride must bear 
pain ;— but pain is recompensed by pride. 

** She is so strong, Thomas, that she can put up with anything," 
said Arabella, in a whisper. 

** Strong ; — ^yes," said he, with a shudder; — ** she is strong enough." 

** And as for love " 

** Don't talk about it," said he, getting up from his chair. "Don't 
talk about it. You will drive me frantic." 

** You know what my feelings are, Thomas ; you have always 
known them. There has been no change since I was the young 
thing you first knew me." As she spoke, she just touched his hand 
with hers ; but he did not seem to notice this, sitting with his elbow 
on the arm of his chair and his forehead on his hand. In reply to 
what she said to him, he merely shook his head, — ^not intending to 
imply thereby any doubt of the truth of her assertion. ** You have 
now to make up your mind, and to be bold, Thomas," continued 
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Arabella. She says that yoa are a coward ; but I know that yon are 
no coward. I told her so, and she said that I was interfering. Oh, — 
that she should be able to tell me that I interfere when I defend you! *' 

"Imust go,** said Mr. Gibson, jumping up from his chair. "I 
must go. Bella, I cannot stand this any longer. It is too much for 
me. I will pray that I may decide aright. God bless you I ** Then 
he kissed her brow as she lay in bed, and hurried out of the room. 

He had hoped to go from the house without further converse with 
any of its inmates ; for his mind was disturbed, and he longed to be 
at rest. But he was not allowed to escape so easily. Camilla met 
him at the dining-room door, and accosted him with a smile. There 
had been time for much meditation during the last half hour, and 
Camilla had meditated. '< How do you find her, Thomas ? ** she asked. 

** She seems weak, but I believe she is better. I have been reading 
to her." 

**Come in, Thomas; — yhH you not? It is bad for us to stand 
talking on the stairs. Dear Thomas, don*t let us be so cold to each 
other." He had no alternative but to put his arm round her waist, 
and kiss her, thinking, as he did so, of the mysterious agency which 
afflicted him. '* Tell me that you love me, Thomas," she said. 

" Of course I love you.*' The question is not a pleasant one when 
put by a lady to a gentleman whose affections towards her are not 
strong, and it requires a very good actor to produce an efficient answer. 

** I hope you do, Thomas. It would be sad, indeed, if you did not. 
You are not weary of your Camilla, — are you ? '* 

For a moment there came upon him an idea that he would confess 
that he was weary of her, but he found at once that such an effort was 
beyond his powers. ** How can you ask such a question ?'* he said. 

"Because you do not — come to me.*' Camilla, as she spoke, laid 
her head upon his shoulder and wept. ** And now you have been five 
minutes with me and nearly an hour with Bella.*' 

" She wanted me to read to her,*' said Mr. Gibson ; — and he hated 
himself thoroughly as he said it. 

"And now you want to get away as fast as you can," continued 
Camilla. 

" Because of the morning service," said Mr. Gibson, This was 
quite true, and yet he hated himself again for saying it. As Camilla 
knew the truth of the last plea, she was obliged to let him go ; but 
she made him swear before he went that he loved her dearly. " I 
think it's all right," she said to herself as he went down the stairs. 
"I don't think he'd dare make it wrong. If he does ; — o-oh I " 
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Mr. Gibson, as he walked into Exeter, endeavoured to justify hig 
own conduct to himself. There was no moment, he declared to 
himself, in which he had not endeavoured to do right. Seeing the 
manner in which he had been placed among these two young women, 
both of whom had fallen in love with him, how could he have saved 
himself from vacillation ? And by what untoward chance had it come 
to pass that he had now learned to dislike so vigorously, almost to 
hate, the one whom he had been for a moment sufficiently infatuated 
to think that he loved ? 

But with all his arguments he did not succeed in justifying to him- 
self his own conduct, and he hated himself. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

OF A QUABTER OF LAMB. 



Miss Stanbuey, looking out of her parlour window, saw Mr. Gibson 
hurrying towards the cathedral, down the passage which leads from 
Southemhay into the Close. '^ He's just come from Heavitree, I'll be 
bound," said Miss Stanbury to Martha, who was behind her. 

"Like enough, ma*am.'' 

" Though they do say that the poor fool of a man has become quite 
sick of his bargain already." 

" He'll have to be sicker yet, ma'am," said Martha. 

"They were to have been married last week, and nobody ever 
knew why it was put off. It's my belief he'll never marry her. And 
she'll be served right ; — quite right." 

" He must marry her now, ma'am. She's been buying things all 
over Exeter, as though there was no end of their money." 

" They haven't more than enough to keep body and soul together," 
said Miss Stanbury. "I don't see why I mightn't have gone to 
service this morning, Martha. It's quite warm now out in the Clos&." 

" You'd better wait, ma'am, till the east winds is over. She was at 
Paddock's only the day before yesterday, buying bed-linen, — ^tho 
finest they had, and that wasn't good enough." 

" Psha ! " said Miss Stanbury. 

" As though Mr. Gibson hadn't things of that kind good enough 
for her," said Martha. 

Then there was silence in the room for awhile. Miss Stanbury was 
standing at one window, and Martha at the other, watching the people 
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as they passed backwards and forwards, in and out of the Close. 
Porothy had now been away at Nuncombe Putney for some weeks, 
and her annt felt her loneliness with a heavy sense of weakness. 
Never had she entertained a companion in the house who had suited 
her as well as her niece, Dorothy. Dorothy would always listen to 
her, would always talk to her, would always bear with her. Since 
Dorothy had gone, various letters had been interchanged between 
them. Though there had been anger about Brooke Burgess, there 
had been no absolute rupture ; but Miss Stanbury had felt that she 
could not write and beg her niece to come back to her. She had 
not sent Dorothy away. Dorothy had chosen to go, because her aunt 
had had an opinion of her own as to what was fitting for her heir ; 
and as Miss Stanbury would not give up her opinion, she could not 
ask her niece to return to her. Such had been her resolution, sternly 
expressed to herself a dozen times during these solitary weeks ; but 
time and solitude had acted upon her, and she longed for the girl's 
presence in the house. '^ Martha,*' she said at last, '^ I think I shall 
get you to go over to Nuncombe Putney." 

"Again, ma'am?" 

«< Why not again ? It's not so far, I suppose, that the journey will 
hurt you." 

" I don't think it'd hurt me, ma'am ; — only what good will I do ?" 

** If you'll go rightly to work, you may do good. Miss Dorothy 
was a fool to go the way she did ; — ^a great fool." 

** She stayed longer than I thought she would, ma'am." 

" I'm not asking you what you thought. I'll tell you what. Da 
you send Giles to Winslow's, and tell them to send in early to-morrow 
a nice fore-quarter of lamb. Or it wouldn't hurt you if you went and 
chose it yourself." 

" It wouldn't hurt me at all, ma'am." 

** You get it nice ; — ^not too small, because meat is meat at the price 
things are now ; and how they ever see butcher's meat at all is more 
than I can understand." 

" People as has to be careful, ma'am, makes a little go a long way.'* 

** You get it a good size, and take it over in a basket. It won't 
hurt you, done up clean in a napkin." 

" It won't hurt me at all, ma'am." 

** And you give it to Miss Dorothy with my love. Don't you let 
'em think I sent it to my sister-in-law," 

** And is that to be all, ma'am ? " 

** How do you mean all ? " 
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''Because, ma'am, the railway and the carrier would take it quite 
ready, and there would be a matter of ten or twelve shillings saved in 
the journey." 

" Whose aflGair is that?" 

" Not mine, ma*am, of course." 

** I believe you're afraid of the trouble, Martha. Or else you don't 
like going because they're poor." 

" It ain*t fair, ma'am, of you to say so ; — ^that it ain't. All I ask 
is, — ^is that to be all? When I've giv'em the lamb, am I just to 
come away straight, or am I to say anything ? It will look so odd if 
I'm just to put down the basket and come away without e'er a word." 

" Martha I " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" You're a fool." 

" That's true, too, ma'am." 

'* It would bo like you to go about in that dummy way, — ^wouldn't 
it ; — ^and you that was so fond of Miss Dorothy.^' 

** I was fond of her, ma'am." 

** Of course you'll be talking to her ; — and why not ? And if she 
should say anything about returning ." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" You can say that you know her old aunt wouldn't, — ^wouldn't 
refttse to have her back again. You can put it your own way, you 
know. You needn't make me find words for you." 

" But she won't, ma'am." 

''Won't what?" 

" Won't say anything about returning." 

" Yes, she will, Martha, if you talk to her rightly." The servant 
didn't reply for a while, but stood looking out of the window. " You 
might as well go about the lamb at once, Martha." 

** So I will, ma'am, when I've got it out, all clear." 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

" Why, — just this, ma'am. May I tell Miss Dolly straight out that 
you want her to come back, and that I've been sent to say so ? " 

" No, Martha." 

" Then how am I to do it, ma'am ?" 

" Do it out of your own head, just as it comes up at the moment? " 

" Out of my own head, ma'am ?" 

" Yes ; — just as you feel, you know." 

" Just as I feel, ma'am ? " 

" You understand what I mean, Martha." 
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"I'll do my best, ma'am, and I can't say no more. And if you 
scolds me afterwards, ma'am, — ^why, of course, I must put up with 
it." 

" But I won't scold you, Martha." 

** Then I'll go out to Winslow's about the lamb at once, ma'am." 

** Very nice, and not too small, Martha." 

Martha went out and ordered the lamb, and packed it as desired 
quite clean in a napkin, and fitted it into the basket, and arranged 
with Giles Hickbody to carry it down for her early in the morning to 
the station, so that she might take the first train to Lessborough. It 
was understood that she was to hire a fly at Lessborough to take her 
to Nuncombe Putney. Now that she understood the importance of 
her mission and was aware that the present she took with her was 
only the customary accompaniment of an ambassadress entrusted with 
a great mission, Marthd said nothing even about the expense. The 
train started for Lessborough at seven, and as she was descending 
from her room at six, Miss Stanbury in her flannel dressing-gown 
stepped out of the door of her own room. " Just put this in the 
basket," said she, handing a note to her servant. "I thought last 
night I'd write a word. Just put it in the basket and say nothing 
about it." The note which she sent was as follows : — 

" The aose, 8th April, 186—. 

"My Deab Dorothy, — 

" As Martha talks of going over to pay you a visit, I've thought 
that I'd just get her to take you a quarter of lamb, which is coming 
in now very nice. I do envy her going to see you, my dear, for I 
had gotten somehow to love to see your pretty face. I'm getting 
almost strong again ; but Sir Peter, who was here this afternoon, just 
calling as a Mend, was uncivil enough to say that I'm too much of an 
old woman to go out in the east wind. I told him it didn't much 
matter ; — for the sooner old women made way for young ones, the 
better. 

"I am very desolate and solitary here. But I rather think that 
women who don't get married are intended to be desolate ; and per- 
haps it is better for them, if they bestow their time and thoughts pro- 
perly, — as I hope you do, my dear. A woman with a family of 
children has almost too many of the cares of this world, to give her 
mind as she ought to the other. What shall we say then of those 
who have no such cares, and yet do not walk uprightly 7 Dear 
Dorothy, be not such a one. For myself, I acknowledge bitterly the 
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extent of my shortcomings. Much has been given to me; but if 
much be expected, how shall I answer the demand ? 

" I hope I need not tell you that whenever it may suit you to pay 
a visit to Exeter, your room will be ready for you, and there will be a 
warm welcome. Mrs. MacHugh always asks after you ; and so has 
Mrs. Clifford. I won't tell you what Mrs. Clifford said about your 
colour, because it would make you vain. The Heavitree affair has 
all been put off ; — of course you have heard that. Dear, dear, dear ! , 
You know what I think, so I need not repeat it. 

*' Give my respects to your mamma and Priscilla, — and for yourself, 
accept the affectionate love of 

<< Your loving old aunt, 

<< Jemima Stanbttby. 

" P.S. — ^If Martha should say anything to you, you may feel sure 
that she knows my mind.'' 

Poor old soul. She felt an almost uncontrollable longing to have 
her niece back again, and yet she told herself that she was bound not 
to send a regular invitation, or to suggest an unconditional return. 
Dorothy had herself decided to take her departure, and if she chose to 
remain away, — so it must be. She, Miss Stanbury, could not demean 
herself by renewing her invitation. She read her letter before she 
added to it the postscript, and felt that it was too solemn in its tone 
to suggest to Dorothy that which she wished to suggest. She had 
been thinking much of her own past life when she wrote those words 
about the state of an unmarried woman, and was vacHlating between 
two minds, — ^whether it were better for a young woman to look for- 
ward to the cares and affections, and perhaps hard usage, of a marriage 
life ; or to devote herself to the easier and safer course of an old 
maid's career. But an old maid is nothing if she be not kind and 
good. She acknowledged that, and, acknowledging it, added the 
postscript to her letter. What though there was a certain blow to her 
pride in the writing of it I She did tell herself that in thus referring her 
niece to Martha for an expression of her own mind, — after that con- 
versation which she and Martha had had in the parlour, — she was in 
truth eating her own words. But the postscript was written, and 
though she took the letter up with her to her own room in order that 
she might alter the words if she repented of them in the night, the 
letter was sent as it was written, — ^postscript and all. 

She spent the next day vrith very sober thoughts. When Mrs. 
MacHugh called upon her and told her that there were rumours afloat 
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in Exeter thai the marriage between Camilla French and Mr. Gibson 
would certainly be broken off, in spite of all purchases that had been 
made, she merely remarked that they were two poor, feckless things, who 
^dn't know their own minds. " Camilla knows hers plain enough," 
said Mrs. MacHugh sharply ; but even this did not give Miss Stan- 
bury any spirit. She waited, and waited patiently, till Martha should 
return, thinking of the sweet pink colour which used to come and go 
in Dorothy's cheeks, — ^which she had been wont to observe so fre- 
quently, not knowing that she had observed it and loved it. 



CHAPTEB LXVII. 

EimiPS COTTAGE. 



Thbee days after Hugh Stanbury's visit to Manchester Street, he 
wrote a note to Lady Eowley, telling her of the address at which 
might be found both Trevelyan and his son. As Bozzle had acknow- 
ledged, facts are things which may be found out. Hugh had gone to 
work somewhat after the Bozzlian fashion, and had found out this 
feet. " He lives at a place called Elver's Cottage, at Willesden," 
wrote Stanbury. *'If you turn off the Harrow Road to the right, 
about a mile beyond the cemetery, you will find the cottage on the 
left hand side of the lane, about a quarter of a mile &om the Harrow 
Boad. I believe you can go to WiQesden by railway, but you had 
better take a cab from London." There was much consultation 
respecting this letter between Lady Bowley and Mrs. Trevelyan, and 
it was decided that it should not be shown to Sir Marmaduke. To 
see her child was at the present moment the most urgent necessity of 
the poor mother, and both the ladies felt that Sir Marmaduke in his 
wrath might probably impede rather than assist her in this desire. If 
told where he might find Trevelyan, he would probably insist on 
starting in quest of his son-in-law himself, and the distance between 
the mother and her child might become greater in consequence, 
instead of less. There were many consultations ; and the upshot of 
these was, that Lady Bowley and her daughter determined to start for 
Willesden without saying anything to Sir Marmaduke of the purpose 
they had in hand. When Emily expressed her conviction that if 
Trevelyan should be away from home they would probably be able to 
make their way into the house, — ^so as to see the child, Lady Bowley 
with some hesitation acknowledged that such might be the case. But 
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tbe duld's mofher aaad noUmig to her own moOier of a scheme which 
she had half formed of so dinging to her hoy thai no human power 
should separate them. 

They started in a cab, as adTised by Stanbmy, and were driren to 
a point on the road from which a lane led down to WiUesden, passing 
by Biver's Cottage. They asked as they came along, and met no diffi- 
culty in finding their way. At the point on the road indicated, there 
was a eoontry inn for hay-waggoners, and here Lady Bowley proposed 
that they should leave their cab, nrgmg that it mi^it be best to call 
at the cottage in the quietest mamier possible ; bnt Mrs. Trevelyan, 
with her scheme in her head for the recapture of their child, b^ged 
that the cab might go on ; — and thus they were driven np to the door. 

Biver's Cottage was not a prepossessing abode. It was a new 
building, of light-colonred bricks, with a door in the middle and one 
window on each side. Over the door was a stone tablet, bearing the 
name, — ^River's Cottage. There was a little garden between the 
road and the house, across which there was a strai^t path to the 
door. In front of one window was a small shrub, generally called a 
puzzle-monkey, and in front of the other was a validated laurel. There 
were two small morsels of green turf, and a distant view round the 
comer of the house of a row of cabbage stumps. If Trevelyan were 
living there, he had certainly come down in the world since the days 
in which he had occupied the house in Curzon Street. The two 
ladies got out of the cab, and slowly walked across the little garden. 
Mrs. Trevelyan was dressed in black, and she wore a thick veil. She 
had altogether been unable to make up her mind as to what should be 
her conduct to her husband should she see him. That must be. 
governed by circumstances as they might occur. Her visit was made 
not to him, but to her boy. 

The door was opened before they knocked, and Trevelyan himself 
was standing in the narrow passage. Lady Rowley was the first to 
speak. ** Louis," she said, ** I have brought your wife to see you.'* 

<* Who told you that I was here ?*' he asked, still standing in the 
passage. 

*^0f course a mother would find out where was her child," said 
Lady Rowley. 

** You should not have come here without notice," he said. " I was 
careful to let you know the conditions on which you should come." 

** You do not mean that I shall not see my child," said the mother. 
•* Oh, Louis, you will let me see him." 

Trevelyan hesitated a moment, still keeping his position firmly 




" YOU haven't foeootten mauma ? " 
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in the doorway. By this time an old woman, decently dressed and 
of comfortable appearance, had taken her place behind him, and 
behind her was a slip of a girl about fifteen years of age. This was 
the owner of River's Cottage and her daughter, and all the inhabitants 
of the cottage were now there, standing in the passage. '* I ought 
not to let you see him," said Trevelyan; "you have intruded upon 
me in coming here I I had not wished to see you here, — ^till you had 
complied with the order I had given you." What a meeting between v 
a husband and a wife who had not seen each other now for many 
months, — ^between a husband and a wife who were still young enough 
not to have outlived the first impulses of their early love I He still 
stood there guarding the way, and had not even put out his hand to 
greet her. He was guarding the way lest she should, without his 
permission, obtain access to her own child I She had not removed 
her veil, and now she hardly dared to step over the threshold of her 
husband's house. At this moment, she perceived that the woman 
behind was pointing to the room on the left, as the cottage was 
•entered, and Emily at once understood that her boy was there. Then 
at that moment she heard her son's voice, as, in his solitude, the 
child began to cry. ** I must go in," she said ; " I will go in ;" and 
rushing on she tried to push aside her husband. Her mother aided 
her, nor did Trevelyan attempt to stop her with violence, and in a 
moment she was kneeling at the foot of a small sofa, with her child 
in her arms. " I had not intended to hinder you," said Trevelyan, 
'^ but I require from you a promise that you will not attempt to 
remove him." 

"Why should she not take him home with her?" said Lady 
Rowley. 

" Because I will not have it so," replied Trevelyan. " Because I 
choose that it should be understood that I am to be the master of my 
own affiurs." 

Mrs. Trevelyan had now thrown aside her bonnet and her veil, and 
was covering her child with caresses. The poor little fellow, whose 
mind had been utterly dismayed by the events which had occurred to 
him since his capture, though he returned her kisses, did so in fear 
and trembling. And he was still sobbing, rubbing his eyes with his 
buckles, and by no means yielding himself with his whole heart to 
his mother's tenderness, — ^as she would have had him do. ** Louey," 
she said, whispering to him, "you know mamma; you haven't for- 
gotten mamma?" He half murmured some little infantine word 
through his sobs, and then put his cheek up to be pressed against his 
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mother's face. " Loney will never, never forget his own mamma ; — 
will he, Louey ? *' The poor boy had no assurances to give, and 
could only raise his cheek again to be kissed. In the meantime Lady 
Bowley and Trevelyan were standing by, not speaking to each other^ 
regarding the scene in silence. 

She, — ^Lady Rowley, — could see that he was frightfully altered in 
appearance, even since the day on which she had so lately met him 
in the City. His cheeks were thin and haggard, and his eyes were 
deep and very bright, — and he moved them quickly from side to side, 
as though ever suspecting something. He seemed to be smaller in 
stature, — ^withered, as it were, as though he had melted away. And, 
though he stood looking upon his wife and child, he was not for a 
moment still. He would change the posture of his hands and arms,, 
moving them quickly with little surreptitious jerks ; and would shuffle 
his feet upon the floor, almost without altering his position. His 
clothes hung about him, and his linen was soiled and worn. Lady 
Bowley noticed this especially, as he had been a man peculiarly given 
to neatness of apparel. He was the first to speak. << You have come 
down here in a cab ? " said he. 

" Yes, — ^in a cab, from London," said Lady Rowley. 
" Of course you will go back in it ? You cannot stay here. There 
is no accommodation. It is a wretched place, but it suits the boy. 
As for me, all places are now alike." 

** Louis," said his wife, springing up from her knees, coming to 
him, and taking his right hand between both her own, **you will let 
me take him with me. I know you wiU let me take him with me." 
** I cannot do that, Emily ; it would be wrong." 
"Wrong to restore a child to his mother ? Oh, Louis, think of it. 
What must my life be without him, — or you ? " 
" Don't talk of me. It is too late for that." 
" Not if you will be reasonable, Louis, and listen to me. Oh, 
heavens, how ill you are I " As she said this she drew nearer to him, 
so that her face was almost close to his. " Louis, come back ; come 
back, and let it all be forgotten. It shall be a dream, a horrid dream, 
and nobody shall speak of it." He left his hand within hers and 
stood looking into her face. He was well aware that his life since he 
had left her had been one long hour of misery. There had been to 
biTTi no alleviation, no comfort, no consolation. He had not a friend 
left to him. Even his satellite, the policeman, was becoming weary 
of him and manifestly suspicious. The woman with whom he was 
jiow lodging, and whose resources were infinitely benefited by his 
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payments to her, had abready thrown ont hints that she was afraid of 
him. And as he looked at his wife, he knew that he loved her. 
Everything for him now was hot and dry and poor and bitter. How 
sweet wonld it be again to sit with her soft hand in his, to feel her 
cool brow against his own, to have the comfort of her care, and to 
hear the mnsic of loving words I The companionship of his wife had 
once been to him everything in the world ; but now, for many months 
past, he had known no companion. She bade bim come to her, and 
look upon all this trouble as a dream not to be mentioned. Could it 
be possible that it should be so, and that they might yet be happy 
together, — ^perhaps in some distant country, where the story of all 
their misery might not be known ? He felt all this truly and with a 
keen accuracy. If he were mad, he was not all mad. **I will tell 
you of nothing that is past," said she, hanging to him, and coming 
still nearer to him, and embracing his arm. 

Gould she have condescended to ask him not to tell her of the past; 
—had it occurred to her so to word her request, — she might perhaps 
have prevailed. But who can say how long the tenderness of his 
heart would have saved him from further outbreak; — and whether 
such prevailing on her part would have been of permanent service ? 
As it was, her words wounded him in that spot of his inner self which 
was most sensitive, — on that spot from whence had come all his 
fury. A black cloud came upon his brow, and he made an effort to 
withdraw himself from her grasp. It was necessary to him that she 
should in some fashion own that he had been right, and now she was 
promising him that she would not tell him of his fault I He could 
not thus swallow down all the convictions by which he had fortified 
himself to bear the misfortunes which he had endured. Had he not 
quarrelled with every friend he possessed on this score ; and should he 
now stultify himself in all those quarrels by admitting that he had 
been cruel, unjust, and needlessly jealous? And did not truth 
demand of him that he should cling to his old assurances ? Had she 
not been disobedient, ill-conditioned, and rebellious ? Had she not 
received the man, both him personally and his letters, after he had 
explained to her that his honour demanded that it should not be so ? 
How could he come into such terms as those now proposed to him, 
simply because he longed to enjoy the rich sweetness of her soft 
hand, to feel the fragrance of her breath, and to quench the heat of 
luB forehead in the cool atmosphere of her beauty ? ** Why have 
you driven me to this by your intercourse with that man ?" he said. 
•* Why, why, why did you do it ? " 
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She was still clinging to him. '< Louis/' she said, ^'I am your 
wife." . 

" Yes ; you are my wife." 

" And will you still believe such evil of me without any cause ?" 

"There has been cause, — ^horrible cause. You must repent, — 
repent, — repent." 

"Heaven help me," said the woman, falling back from~ him, and 
returning to the boy who was now seated in Lady Rowley's lap. 
" Mamma, do you speak to him. What can I say ? Would he think 
better of me were I to own myself to have been guilty, when there 
has been no guilt, — no slightest fault 7 Does he wish me to purchase 
my child by saying that I am not fit to be his mother ?" 

" Louis," said Lady Rowley, " if any man was ever wrong, mad, 
madly mistaken, you are so now." 

"Have you come out here to accuse me again, as you did before in 
London ?" he asked. " Is that the way in which you and she intend 
to let the past be, as she says, like a dream ? She tells me that I am 
ill. It is true. I am ill, — and she is killing me, killing me, by her 
obstinacy." 

" What would you have me do ?" said the wife, again rising from 
her child. 

' " Acknowledge your transgressions, and say that you will amend 
your conduct for the future." 

" Mamma, mamma, — ^what shall I say to him ? " 

" Who can speak to a man that is beside himself?" replied Lady 
Rowley. 

" I am not so beside myself as yet. Lady Rowley, but that I know 
how to guard my own honour and to protect my own child. I have 
told you, Emily, the terms on which you can come back to me. You 
had better now return to your mother's house ; and if you wish again 
to have a house of your own, and your husband, and your boy, you 
know by what means you may acquire them. For another week I 
shall remain here ; — after that I shall remove far from hence." 

" And where will you go, Louis ? " 

" As yet I know not. To Italy I think, — or perhaps to America. 
It matters little where for me." 

" And will Louey be taken with you ?" 

" Certainly he will go with me. To strive to bring him up so that 
he may be a happier man than his father is all that there is now lefb 
.for me in life." Mrs. Trevelyan had now got the boy in her arms, 
and her mother was seated by her on the sofa. Trevelyan was 
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etanding away from them, bat so near the door that no sudden motion 
on their part would enable them to escape with the boy without his 
interposition. It now again occurred to the mother to carry off her 
prize in opposition to her husband ; — ^but she had no scheme to that 
effect laid with her mother, and she could not reconcile herself to the 
idea of a contest with him in which personal violence would be neces- 
sary. The woman of the house had, indeed, seemed to sympathise 
with her, but she could not dare in such a matter to trust to assistance 
from a stranger. ** I do not wish to be uncourteous," said Trevelyan, 
** but if you have no assurance to give me, you had better — Cleave 
me." 

Then there came to be a bargaining about time, and the poor 

woman begged almost on her knees that she might be allowed to take 

her child up-stairs and be with him alone for a few minutes. It 

seemed to her that she had not seen her boy till she had had him to 

herself, in absolute privacy, till she had kissed his limbs, and had her 

hand upon hi^ smooth back, and seen that he was white and clean 

and bright as he had ever been. And the bargain was made. She 

was asked to pledge her word that she would not take him out of the 

house, — and she pledged her word, feeling that there was no strength 

in her for that action which she had meditated. He, knowing that 

lie might still guard the passage at the bottom of the stairs, allowed 

her to go with the boy to his bedroom, while he remained below with 

Lady Bowley. A quarter of an hour was allowed to her, and she 

humbly promised that she would return when that time was expired. 

Trevelyan held the door open for her as she went, and kept it open 

during her absence. There was hardly a word said between him and 

Lady Bowley, but he paced from the passage into the room and from 

the room into the passage with his hands behind his back. '< It is 

cruel," he said once. **It is very cruel." 

*' It is you that are cruel," said Lady Bowley. 

" Of course ; — of course. That is natural from you. I expect 

that from you." To this she made no answer, and he did not open 

his lips again. 

After a while Mrs, Trevelyan called to her mother, and Lady 
Bowley was allowed to go up-stairs. The quarter of an hour was of 
course greatly stretched, and all the time Trevelyan continued to pace 
in and out of the room. He was patient, for he did not summon 
them ; but went on pacing backwards and forwards, looking now and 
again to see that the cab was at its place, — that no deceit was being 
attempted, no second act of kidnapping being perpetrated. At last 
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the two ladies came down the stairs, and the boy was with them, — 
and the woman of the honse. 

" Louis," said the wife, going quickly up to her husband, " I will 
do anything, if you will give me my child." 

" What will you do ? " 

" Anything ; — say what you want. He is all the world to me, and 
I cannot live if he be taken from me." 

** Acknowledge that you have been wrong.' 

** But how ; — ^in what words ; — ^how am I to speak it ? 

" Say that you have siimed ;• — and that you will sin no more.' 

" Siimed, Louis ; — as the woman did, — ^m the Scripture ? Would 
you have me say that ? " 

" He cannot think that it is so," said Lady Bowley. 

But Trevelyan had not understood her. '< Lady Bowley, I should 
have fancied that my thoughts at any rate were my own. But this is^ 
useless now. The child cannot go with you to-day, nor can you 
remain here. Go home and think of what I have said. If then you 
wiU do as I would have you, you shall return." 

With many embraces, with promises of motherly love, and with: 
prayers for love in return, the poor woman did at last leave the house,, 
and return to the cab. As she went there was a doubt on her own^ 
mind whether she should ask to kiss her husband ; but he made na 
sign, and she at last passed out without any mark of tenderness. He 
stood by the cab as they entered it, and closed the door upon them, 
and then went slowly back to his room. *^ My poor bairn," he said 
to the boy ; " my poor bairn." 

" Why for mamma go ?" sobbed the child. 

" Mamma goes ; oh, heaven and earth, why should she go 7 

She goes because her spirit is obstinate, and she will not bend. She 
is stiff-necked, and will not submit herself. But Louey must love 
mamma always ; — and mamma some day will come back to him, and 
be good to him." 

" Mamma is good, — always," said the child. Trevelyan had intended 
on this very afternoon to have gone up to town, — ^to transact business 
with Bozzle ; for he still believed, though the aspect of the man was 
bitter to him as wormwood, that Bozzle was necessary to him in all 
his business. And he still made appointments with the man, some- 
times at Stony Walk, in the Borough, and sometimes at the tavern iit 
Poulter*s Court, even though Bozzle not unfrequently neglected to* 
attend the summons of his employer. And he would go to his 
banker's and draw out money, and then walk about the crowded lanes 
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of the City, and afterwards retnm to his desolate lodgings at Willes- 
den, thinking that he had heen transacting business, — and that this 
business was exacted from him by the unfortunate position of his 
affairs. But now he gave up his journey. His retreat had been dis- 
covered ; and there came upon him at once a fear that if he left the 
house his child would be taken. His landlady told him on this very day 
that the boy ought to be sent to his mother, and had made him un- 
derstand that it would not suit her to find a home any longer for one 
who was so singular in his proceedings. He believed that his child 
would be given up at once, if he were not there to guard it. He stayed 
at home, therefore, turning in his mind many schemes. He had told 
his wife that he should go either to Italy or to America at once ; but 
in doing so he had had no formed plan in his head. He had simply 
imagined at the moment that such a threat would bring her to sub- 
mission. But now it became a question whether he would do better 
than go to America. He suggested to himself that he should go to 
Canada, and fa himself with his boy on some remote farm, — far away 
from any city ; and would then invite his wife to join him if she would. 
She was too obstinate, as he told himself, ever to yield, unless she 
should be absolutely softened and brought down to the ground by the 
loss of her child. What would do this so effectually as the interpo- 
sition of the broad ocean between him and her ? He sat thinking of 
this for the rest of the day, and Louey was left to the charge of the 
mistress of Biver's Cottage. 

''Do you think he believes it, mamma ?" Mrs. Trevelyan said to 
her mother when they had already made nearly half their journey home 
in the cab. There had been nothing spoken hitherto between them, 
except some half-formed words of affection intended for consolation 
to the young mother in her great affliction. 

** He does not know what he believes, dearest." 

** You heard what he said. I was to own that I had — sinned." 

** Sinned ; — ^yes ; because you will not obey him like a slave. That 
is sin — ^to him." 

** But I asked him, mamma. Did you not hear me ? I could not 
say the word plainer, — ^but I asked him whether he meant that sin . He 
most have known, and he would not answer me. And he spoke of 
my — ^transgression. Mamma, if he believed that, he would not let 
me come back at all." 

** He did not believe it, Emily." 

** Could he possibly then so accuse me, — ^the mother of his child ! 
K his heart be utterly hard and false towards me, if it is possible that 
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he shonld be cruel to me with such cruelty as that, — still he must 
love his boy. Why did he not answer me, and say that he did not 
think it?" 

<< Simply because his reason has left him." 

<'£ut if he be mad, mamma, ought we to leave him like that? 
And, then, did you see his eyes, and his face, and his hands ? Did 
you observe how thin he is, — and his back, how bent? And his 
clothes, — ^how they were torn and soiled. It cannot be right that he 
shonld be left like that." 

** We will tell papa when we get home," said Lady Kowley, who 
was herself beginning to be somewhat frightened by what she had 
seen. It is all very well to declare that a friend is mad when one 
simply desires to justify one's self in opposition to that friend ; — ^but 
the matter becomes much more serious when evidence of the &iend*s 
insanity becomes true and circumstantial. << I certainly think that a 
physician should see him," continued Lady Bowley. On their return 
home Sir Marmaduke was told of what had occurred, and there was a 
long family discussion in which it was decided that Lady Milborough 
should be consulted, as being the oldest friend of Louis Trevelyan 
himself with whom they were acquainted. Trevelyan had relatives of 
his own name living in Cornwall ; but Mrs. Trevelyan herself had 
never even met one of that branch of the family. 

Sir Marmaduke, however, resolved that he himself would go out 
and see his son-in-law. He too had called Trevelyan mad, but he did 
not believe that the madness was of such a nature as to interfere vrith 
his own duties in punishing the man who had ill used his daughter. 
He would at any rate see Trevelyan himself ; — but of this he said 
nothing either to his wife or to his child. 



CHAPTER LXVin. 

XJJOS MAGnuSER'S COSIMITTSB. 

IB MABMADUEE coald not go out 
p to Willesden on the morning after 
Lady BowJoy's return from River's 
Cottage, because on that day he 
|J _ I'l was summoned to attend at twelve 
o'clock before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to give bis 
evidence and tbo fruit of his ex- 
perience as to the government of 
Bntish colonies generally; and as 
he went down to the House in a 
cab from Manchester Street he 
thoroughly wished that his friend 
Colonel Osborne had not been so 
efficacious in bringing him home. 
The task before him was one 'Which 
he thoroughly disliked, and of which 
he was afraid. He dreaded the inquisitors before whom he was to 
appear, and felt that though he was called there to speak as a master 
of his art of governing, he wonld in truth be examined as a servant, — 
and probably as a servant who did not know his bnaineas. Had his 
sojonm at home been in other respects happy, he might have been 
able to balance the advantage against the inquiry ; — but there was no 
Buch balancing for him now. And, moreover, the expense of his own 
house in Manchester Street was bo large that this journey, in a 
pecnniary point of view, wonld be of but little service to him. So he 
went down to the Honse in an unhappy mood ; and when he shook 
hands in one of the passages with his friend Osborne who was on the 
Committee, there was very httlo cordiality in bis manner. " This ia 
the most nngratefnl thing I ever knew," said the Colonel to himself; 
"I have almost disgraced myself by having this fellow brought home; 
(md now he qaarrela with me because that idiot, his son-in-law, has 
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quarrelled with Ids wife/' And Colonel Osborne really did feel that 
he was a martyr to the ingratitude of his friend. 

The Committee had been convoked by the House in compliance with 
the eager desires of a certain ancient pundit of the constitution, who had 
been for many years a member, and who had been known as a stem 
critic of our colonial modes of government. To him it certainly 
seemed that everything that was, was bad, — as regarded our national 
dependencies. But this is so usually the state of mind of all parlia- 
mentary critics, it is so much a matter of course that the members 
who take up the army or the navy, guns, India, our relations with 
Spain, or workhouse management, should find everything to be bad, 
rotten, and dishonest, that the wrath of the member for Eillicrankie 
against colonial peculation and idleness, was not thought much of in 
the open House. He had been at the work for years, and the Colonial 
Office were so used to it that they rather liked him. He had made 
himself free of the office, and the clerks were always glad to see him. 
It was understood that he said bitter things in the House, — ^that 
was Major Magruder's line of business; but he could be quite 
pleasant when he was asking questions of a private secretary, or 
telling the news of the day to a senior clerk. As he was now between 
seventy and eighty, and had been at the work for at least twenty 
years, most of those concerned had allowed themselves to think that 
he would ride his hobby harmlessly to the day of his parliamentary 
death. Bui the drop from a house comer will hollow a stone by its 
constancy, and Major Magruder at last persuaded the House to grant 
him a Committee of Inquiry. Then there came to be serious faces at 
the Colonial Office, and all the little pleasantries of a friendly opposi- 
tion were at an end. It was felt that the battle must now become a 
real fight, and Secretary and Under-Secretary girded up their loins. 

Major Magmder was chairman of his own committee, and being a 
man of a laborious turn of mind, much given to blue-books, very 
patient, thoroughly conversant with the House, and imbued with a 
strong belief in the efficacy of parliamentary questionings to carry a 
point, if not to elicit a fact, had a happy time of it during this session. 
He was a man who always attended the House from 4 p.m. to the 
time of its breaking up, and who never missed a division. The slight 
additional task of sitting four hours in a committee-room three days 
a week, was only a delight the more, — especially as during those four 
hours he could occupy the post of chairman. Those who knew M^jor 
Magmder well did not doubt but that the Committee would sit for 
many weeks, and that the whole theory of colonial government, or 
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rather of imperial control supervising such government, would be 
tested to the very utmost. Men who had heard the old Major 
maunder on for years past on his pet subject, hardly knew how much 
vitality would be found in him when his maundering had succeeded in 
giving him a committee. 

A Governor from one of the greater colonies had already been 
xmder question for nearly a week, and was generally thought to have 
come out of the fire unscathed by the flames of the Major's criticism. 
This Governor had been a picked man, and he had made it appear 
that the control of Downing Street was never more harsh and seldom 
less refreshing and beautifying than a spring shower in April. No 
other lands under the sun were so blest, in the way of government, 
as were the colonies with which he had been acquainted ; and, as a 
natural consequence, their devotion and loyalty to the mother 
country were quite a passion with them. Now the Major had been 
long of a mind that one or two colonies had better simply be given 
up to other nations, which were more fully able to look after them than 
was England, and that three or four more should be allowed to go 
clear, — costing England nothing, and owing England nothing. But 
the well-chosen Governor who had now been before the Committee, 
had rather staggered the Major, — and things altogether were supposed 
to be looking up for the Colonial Office. 

And now had come the day of Sir Marmaduke's martyrdom. He 
was first requested, with most urbane politeness, to explain the exact 
nature of the government which he exercised in the Mandarins. Now 
it certainly was the case that the manner in which the legislative and 
executive authorities were intermingled in the affairs of these islands, 
did create a complication which it was difficult for any man to under- 
stand, and very difficult indeed for any man to explain to others. 
There was a Court of Chancery, so called, which Sir Marmaduke 
described as a little parliament. When he was asked whether the 
court exercised legislative or executive functions, he said at first that 
it exercised both, and then that it exercised neither. He knew that 
it consisted of nine men, of whom five were appointed by the colony 
and four by the Crown. Yet he declared that the Crown had the 
control of the court ; — ^whichj in fact, was true enough no doubt, as the 
five open members were not perhaps, all of them, immaculate patriots ; 
but on this matter poor Sir Marmaduke was very obscure. When 
asked who exercised the patronage of the Crown in nominating the 
four members, he declared that the four members exercised it them- 
selves. Did he appoint them ? No ; — ^he never appointed anybody 
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himself. He consulted the Court of Chancery for eveiything. At 
last it came out that the chief jnstice of the islands, and three other 
officers, always sat in the court ; — bat whether it was required by the 
constitution of the islands that this should be so, Sir Marmaduke did 
not know. It had worked well ; — ^that was to say, everybody had 
complained of it, but he. Sir Marmaduke, would not recommend 
any change. What he thought best was that the Colonial Secre- 
tary should send out his orders, and that the people in tho 
colonies should mind their business and grow coffee. When asked 
what would be the effect upon the islands, under his scheme of 
government, if an incoming Colonial Secretary should change the 
policy of his predecessor, he said that he didn't think it would muck 
matter if the people did not know anything about it. 

In this way the Major had a field day, and poor Sir Marmaduke 
was much discomfited. There was present on the Committee a young 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, who with much attention had studied 
the subject of the Court of Chancery in the Mandarins, and who had 
acknowledged to his superiors in the office that it certainly was of 
all legislative assemblies the most awkward and complicated. He did 
what he could, by questions judiciously put, to pull Sir Marmaduke 
through his difficulties ; but the unfortunate Governor had more than 
once lost his temper in answering the ch^rman ; and in his heavy 
confasion was past the power of any Under-Secretary, let him be 
ever so clever, to pull him through. Colonel Osborne sat by the while 
and asked no questions. He had been put on the Committee as a 
respectable dummy ; but there was not a member sitting there who 
did not know that Sir Marmaduke had been brought home as his 
friend; — and some of them, no doubt, had whispered that this 
bringing home of Sir Marmaduke was part of the payment made by 
the Colonel for the smiles of the Governor's daughter. But no one 
alluded openly to the inefficiency of the evidence given. No one 
asked why a Governor so incompetent had been sent to them. No 
one suggested that a job had been done. There are certain things of 
which opposition members of Parliament complain loudly; — and 
there are certain other things as to which they are silent. The line 
between these things is well known ; and should an ill-conditioned, a 
pig-headed, an underbred, or an ignorant member not understand 
this line and transgress it, by asking questions which should not be 
asked, he is soon put down from the Treasury bench, to the great 
delight of the whole House. 

Sir Marmaduke, after having been questioned for an entire after- 
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noon, left the House with extreme disgust. He was so convinced of 
his own failure, that he felt that his career as a Colonial Governor 
must be over. Surely they would never let him go back to his islands 
after such an exposition as he had made of his own ignorance. He 
hurried ofif into a cab, and was ashamed to be seen of men. But the 
members of the Committee thought little or nothing about it. The 
Major, and those who sided with him, had been anxious to entrap 
their witness into contradictions and absurdities, for the furtherance 
of their own object ; and for the furtherance of theu's, the Under- 
Secretary from the Office and the supporters of Government had 
endeavoured to defend their man. But, when the affair was over, if 
no special admiration had been elicited for Sir Marmaduke, neither 
was there expressed any special reprobation. The Major carried on 
his Committee over six weeks, and succeeded in having his blue- 
book printed ; but, as a matter of course, nothing further came of it ; 
and the Court of Chancery in the Mandarin Islands still continues to 
hold its own, and to do its work, in spite of the absurdities displayed 
in its construction. Major Magruder has had his day of success, and 
now feels that Othello's occupation is gone. He goes no more to the 
Colonial Office, lives among his friends on the memories of his Com- 
mittee, — ^not always to their gratification, — and is beginning to think 
that as his work is done he may as well resign Killicrankie to some 
younger politician. Poor Sir Marmaduke remembered his defeat with 
soreness long after it had been forgotten by all others who had been 
present, and was astonished when he found that the journals of the 
day, though they did in some curt fashion report the proceedings of 
the Committee, never uttered a word of censure against him, as they 
had not before uttered a word of praise for that pearl of a Governor 
-who had been examined before him. 

On the following morning he went to the Colonial Office by 
appointment, and then he saw the young Irish Under-Secretary 
whom he had so much dreaded. Nothing could be more civil than 
was the young Irish Under-Secretary, who told him that he had 
better of course stay in town till the Committee was over, though it 
was not probable that he would be wanted again. When the Com- 
mittee had done its work he would be allowed to remain six weeks 
on service to prepare for his journey back. If he wanted more time 
after that he could ask for leave of absence. So Sir Marmaduke left 
the Colonial Office with a great weight off his mind, and blessed that 
young Irish Secretary as he went. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

SIB MABMADVKE AT WILLESDEN. 

On the next day Sir Marmaduke purposed going to Willesden. He 
was in great doubt whether or no he would first consult that very 
eminent man Dr. Trite Turbury, as to the possibility, and, — ^if 
possible, — as to the expediency, of placing Mr. Tfevelyan under some 
control. But Sir Marmaduke, though he would repeatedly declare 
that his son-in-law was mad, did not really believe in this madness. 
He did not, that is, believe that Trevelyan was so mad as to be fairly 
exempt from the penalties of responsibility ; and he was therefore 
desirous of speaking his own mind out fully to the man, and, as it 
were, of having his own personal revenge, before he might be deterred 
by the interposition of medical advice. He resolved therefore that he 
would not see Sir Trite Turbury, at any rate till he had come back 
from Willesden. He also went down in a cab, but he left the cab at 
the public-house at the comer of the road, and walked to the cottage. 

When he asked whether Mr. Trevelyan was at home, the woman of 
the house hesitated and then said that her lodger was out. ^^ I particu- 
larly wish to see him," said Sir Marmaduke, feeling that the woman 
was lying to him. " But he ain't to be seen, sir," said the woman. 
" I know he is at home," said Sir Marmaduke. But the argument 
was soon cut short by the appearance of Trevelyan behind the 
woman's shoulder. 

** I am here, Sir Marmaduke Rowley," said Trevelyan. " If you 
wish to see me you may come in. I will not say that you are wel- 
come, but you can come in." Then the woman retired, and Sir 
Marmaduke followed Trevelyan into the room in which Lady Rowley 
and Emily had been received ; — ^but the child was not now in the 
chamber. 

** What are these charges that I hear against my daughter ?" said 
Sir Marmaduke, rushing at once into the midst of his indignation. 

'* I do not know what charges you have heard." 

** You have put her away." 

" In strict accuracy that is not correct. Sir Marmaduke." 

" But she is put away. She is in my house now because you have 
no house of your own for her. Is not that so ? And when I came 
home she was staying with her uncle, because you had put her away. 
And what was the meaning of her being sent down into Devonshire. 
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What has she done ? I am her father, and I expect to have an 
answer?" 

" You shdl have an answer, certainly." 

'' And a true one. I will have no hocns-pocus, no hnmbng, no 
Jesuitry." 

" Have you come here to insult me, Sir Marmaduke ? Because, if 
so, there shall be an end to this interview at once." 

" There shall not be an end ; — by G — , no, not till I have heard 
what is the meaning of all this. Do you know what people are say- 
ing of you ; — that you are mad, and that you must be locked up, and 
your child taken away from you, and your property ? " 

''Who are the people that say so? Yourself; — and, perhaps, 
Lady Bowley ? Does my wife say so ? Does she think that I am 
mad. She did not think so on Thursday, when she prayed that she 
might be allowed to come back and live with me." 

" And you would not let her come ? " 

"Pardon me," said Trevelyan. ** I would wish that she should 
come, — ^but it must be on certain conditions." 

" What I want to know is why she was turned out of your house ?" 

" She was not turned out." 

"What has she done that she should be punished?" urged Sir 
Marmaduke, who was unable to arrange his questions with the happi- 
ness which had distinguished Major Magruder. " I insist upon know- 
ing what it is that you lay to her charge. I am her father, and I 
have a right to know. She has been barbarously, shamefully ill-used, 
and by G — I will know." 

" You have come here to bully me, Sir Marmaduke Kowley." 

" I have come here, sir, to do the duty of a parent to his child ; 
to protect my poor girl against the cruelty of a husband who 
in an xmfortunate hour was allowed to take her from her home. 
I will know the reason why my daughter has been treated as though, 
— as though, — as though " 

" Listen to me for a minute," said Trevelyan. 

" I am listening." 

" I will tell you nothing ; I will answer you not a word." 

" You will not answer me ?" 

" Not when you come to me in this fashion. My wife is my wife, 
and my claim to her is nearer and closer than is yours, who are her 
father. She is the mother of my child, and the only being in the 
world, — except that child, — ^whom I love. Do you think that with 
such motives on my part for tenderness towards her, for loving care, 
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for the most anxious solicitude, that I can be made more anxious, 
more tender, more loving by coarse epithets from you ? I am the 
most miserable being under the sun because our happiness has 
been interrupted, and is it likely that such misery should be cured by 
violent words and gestures ? K your heart is wrung for her, so is 
mine. If she be much to you, she is more to me. She came here 
the other day, almost as a stranger, and I thought that my heart 
would have burst beneath its weight of woe. What can you do that 
can add an ounce to the burden that I bear ? You may as well leave 
me, — or at least be quiet." 

Sir Marmaduke had stood and listened to him, and he, too, was so 
struck by the altered appearance of the man that the violence of his 
indignation was lessened by the pity which he could not suppress. When 
Trevelyan spoke of his wretchedness, it was impossible not to believe 
him. He was as wretched a being to look at as it might have been 
possible to find. SLis contracted cheeks, and lips always open, and eyes 
glowing in their sunken caverns, told a tale which even Sir Marma- 
duke, who was not of nature quick in deciphering such stories, could 
not fail to read. And then the twitching motion of the man*s hands, 
and the restless shuffling of his feet, produced a nervous feeling that 
if some remedy were not applied quickly, some alleviation given to 
the misery of the suflfering wretch, human power would be strained 
too far, and the man would break to pieces, — or else the mind of the 
man. Sir Marmaduke, during his journey in the cab, had resolved 
that, old as he was, he would take this sinner by the throat, this 
brute who had striven to stain his daughter's name, — and would make 
him there and then acknowledge his own brutality. But it was now 
very manifest to Sir Marmaduke that there could be no taking by the 
throat in this case. He could not have brought himself to touch the 
poor, weak, passionate creature before him. Indeed, even the fury of 
his words was stayed, and after that last appeal he stormed no more. 
** But what is to be the end of it ?" he said. 

" Who can tell ? Who can say ? She can tell. She can put an 
end to it all. She has but to say a word, and I will devote my life 
to her. But that word must be spoken." As he said this, he dashed 
his hand upon the table, and looked up with an air that would have 
been comic with its assumed magnificence had it not been for the true 
tragedy of the occasion. 

"You had better, at any rate, let her have her child for the 
present." 

" No ; — ^my boy shall go with me. She may go, too, if she pleases. 
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but my boy shall certainly go with me. If I had put her from me, as 
you said just now, it might have been otherwise. But she shall be as 
welcome to me as flowers in May, — as flowers in May 1 She shall 
be as welcome to me as the music of heaven." 

Sir Marmaduke felt that he had nothing more to urge. He had 
altogether abandoned that idea of having his revenge at the cost of 
the man's throat, and was quite convinced that reason could have no 
power with him. He was already thinking that he would go away, 
straight to his lawyer, so that some step might be taken at once to 
stop, if possible, the taking away of the boy to America, when the 
lock of the door was gently turned, and the landlady entered the room. 

"You will excuse me, sir," said the woman, **but if you be 
anything to this gentleman " 

"Mrs. Fuller, leave the room," said Trevelyan. "I and the 
gentleman are engaged." 

« I see you be engaged, and I do beg pardon. I ain't one as would 
intrude wilful, and, as for listening, or the likes of that, I scorn it. 
But if this gentleman be anything to you, Mr. Trevelyan " 

" I am his wife's father," said Sir Marmaduke. 

** like enough. I was thinking perhaps so. His lady was down 
here on Thursday, — as sweet a lady as any gentleman need wish to 
stretch by his side." 

" Mrs. Fuller," said Trevelyan, marching up towards her, " I will 
not have this, and I desire that you will retire from my room." 

But Mrs. Fuller escaped round the table, and would not be 
banished. She got round the table, and came closely opposite to Sir 
Marmaduke. " I don't want to say nothing out of my place, sir," 
said she, " but something ought to be done. He ain't flt to be left to 
hisself, — ^not alone, — not as he is at present. He ain't, indeed, and I 
wouldn't be doing my duty if I didn't say so. He has them sweats 
at night as'd be enough to kill any man ; and he eats nothing, and he 
don't do nothing ; and as for that poor little boy as is now in my own 
bed upstairs, if it wasn't that I and my Bessy is fond of children, I 
don't know what would become of that boy." 

Trevelyan, finding it impossible to get rid of her, had stood quietly, 
while he listened to her. " She has been good to my child," he said. 
** I acknowledge it. As for myself, I have not been well. It is true. 
But I am told that travel will set me on my feet again. Change of 
air will do it." Not long since he had been urging the wretchedness 
of his own bodily health as a reason why his wife should yield to 
him ; but now, when his sickness was brought as a charge against 
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bim, — ^was adduced as a reason why his friends shonld interfere, and 
look after him, and coneem themselves in his aflOurSy he saw at onee 
that it was necessary that he should make little of his ailments. 

'' Wonld it not be best, Trevelyan, that yon shonld come with me 
to a doctor," said Sir Marmadnke. 

*' No ; — no. I have my own doctor. That is, I know the eonrse 
which I shoxdd follow. This place, thongh it is good for the boy, has 
disagreed with me, and my life has not been altogether pleasant ; — I 
may say, by no means pleasant. Troubles haye told npon me, bni 
change of air will mend it all." 

« I wish yon wonld come with me, at once, to London. Yon shall 
come back, yon know. I will not detain yon." ' 

** Thank you, — no. I will not trouble yon. That will do, Mrs* 
Fnller. Ton have intended to do your duty, no doubt, and now yon 
can go." Whereupon Mrs. Fuller did go. '< I am obliged for your care. 
Sir Marmadnke, but I can really do very well without troubling yon." 

** Ton cannot suppose, Trevelyan, that we can aUow things to go 
on like this." 

" And what do yon mean to do ? " 

** Well ; — ^I shall take advice. I shall go to a lawyer, — and to a 
doctor, and perhaps to the Lord Chancellor, and aU that kind of 
thing. We can*t let things go on like this." 

" Yon can do as you please," said Trevelyan, " but as you have 
threatened me, I must ask you to leave me." 

Sir Marmaduke could do no more, and could say no more, and he 
took his leave, shaking hands with the man, and speaking to him 
with a courtesy which astonished himself. It was impossible to 
maintain the strength of his indignation against a poor creature who 
was so manifestly unable to guide himself. But when he was in 
London he drove at once to the house of Dr. Trite Turbury, and 
remained there till the doctor returned from his round of visits. 
According to the great authority, there was much still to be done 
before even the child could be rescued out of the father's hands. ^' I 
canH act without the lawyers," said Dr. Turbury. But he explained 
to Sir Marmaduke what steps should be taken in such a matter. 

Trevelyan, in the mean time, clearly understanding that hostile 
mifMfnron would now be taken against him, set his mind to work to 
think how best he might escape at once to America with his boy. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

SHEWING WHAT NORA ROWLEY THOVGHT ABOUT CARRIAGES. 

Sib Mabmaduke, on his return home from Dr. Turbury's house, found 
that he had other domestic troubles on hand over and above those 
arising from his elder daughter's position. Mr. Hugh Stanbury had 
been in Manchester Street during his absence, and had asked for him, 
and, finding that he was away from home, had told his story to Lady 
Rowley. When he had been shown up-stairs all the four daughters 
had been with their mother ; but he had said a word or two signifying 
his desire to speak to Lady Rowley, and the three girls had left the 
room. In this way it came to pass that he had to plead his cause 
before Nora's mother and her elder sister. He had pleaded it well, 
and Lady Rowley's heart had been well disposed towards him; but 
when she asked of his house and his home, his answer had been 
hardly more satisfactory than that of Alan-a-Dale. There was little 
that he could call his own beyond " The blue vault of heaven." Had 
he saved any money ? No, — not a shilling ;-^that was to say, — as he 
himself expressed it, — ^nothing that could be called money. He had a 
few pounds by him, just to go on with. What was his income ? Well,. 
— ^last year he had made four hundred pounds, and this year he hoped 
to make something more. He thought he could see his way plainly to 
five hundred a year. Was it permanent ; and if not, on what did it 
depend? He believed it to be as permanent as most other professional 
incomes, but was obliged to confess that, as regarded the source from 
whence it was drawn at tl^e present moment, it might be brought to an 
abrupt end any day by a disagreement between himself and the editor 
of the D. R. Did he think that thi& was a fixed income ? He did 
think that if he and the editor of the D. R. were to fall out, he could 
come across other editors who would gladly employ him. Would he 
himself feel safe in giving his own sister to a man with such an income ? 
Li answer to this question, he started some rather bold doctrines on 
the subjejct of matrimony in general, asserting that safety was not 
desirable, that energy, patience, and mutual confidence would be 
increased by the excitement of risk, and that in his opinion it behoved 
young men and young women to come together and get themselves 
married, even though there might be some not remote danger of distress 
before them. He admitted that starvation would be disagreeable, — 
especially for children, in the eyes of their parents, — but alleged that 
children as a rule were not starved, and quoted the Scripture to prove 
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that honest laborious men were not to be seen begging their bread in 
the streets. He was very eloquent, but his eloquence itself was against 
liim. Both Lady Bowley and Mrs. Trevelyan were afraid of such 
advanced opinions ; and, although everything was of course to be left, 
nominally, to the decision of Sir Marmaduke, they both declared that 
they could not recommend Sir Marmaduke to consent. Lady Bowley 
said a word as to the expediency of taking Nora back with her to the 
Mandarins, pointing out what appeared to her then to be the necessity of 
taking Mrs. Trevelyan with them also ; and in saying this she hinted 
that if Nora were disposed to stand by her engagement, and Mr. Stan- 
bury equally so disposed, there might be some possibility of a marriage 
at a future period. Only, in such case, there must be no correspond- 
ence. In answer to this Hugh declared that he regarded such a 
scheme as being altogether bad. The Mandarins were so very far 
distant that he might as well be engaged to an angel in heaven. Nora, 
if she were to go away now, would perhaps never come back again ; 
and if she did come back, would be an old woman, with hollow cheeks. 
In replying to this proposition, he let fall an opinion that Nora was old 
enough to judge for herself. He said nothing about her actual age, 
and did not venture to plead that the young lady had a legal right to 
do as she liked with herself; but he made it manifest that such an idea 
was in his mind. In answer to this. Lady Rowley asserted that Nora 
was a good girl, and would do as her father told her ; but she did not 
venture to assert that Nora would give up her engagement. Lady 
Rowley at last undertook to speak to Sir Rowley, and to speak also to 
her daughter. Hugh was asked for his address, and gave that of the 
office of the D. R. He was always to be found there between three 
and five ; and after that, four times a week, in the reporters* gallery 
cf the House of Commons. Then he was at some pains to explain to 
Lady Rowley that though he attended the reporters' gallery, he did not 
report himself. It was his duty to write leading political articles, and, 
to enable him to do so, he attended the debates. 

Before he went Mrs. Trevelyan thanked him most cordially for the 
trouble he had taken in procuring for her the address at Willesden, 
and gave him some account of the journey which she and her mother 
had made to River's Cottage. He argued with both of them that the 
unfortunate man must now be regarded as being altogether out of his 
mind, and something was said as to the great wisdom and experience 
of Dr. Trite Turbury. Then Hugh Stanbury took his leave ; and even 
Lady Rowley bade him adieu with kind cordiality. **I don't wonder, 
mamma, that Nora should like him," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
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" That is all very well, my dear, and no doubt he is pleasant, and 
manly, and all that ; — ^but really it would be almost like marrying a 
beggar." 

" For myself," said Mrs. Trevelyan, " if I could begin life again, I 
do not think that any temptation would induce me to place myself in 
a man's power." 

Sir Marmaduke was told of all this on his return home, and he 
asked many questions as to the nature of Stanbury's work. "When it 
was explained to him, — ^Lady Bowley repeating as nearly as she could 
all that Hugh had himself said about it, he expressed his opinion that 
writing for a penny newspaper was hardly more safe as a source of 
income than betting on horse races. ** I don't see that it is wrong," 
said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

" I say nothing about wrong. I simply assert that it is uncertain. 
The very existence of such a periodical must in itself be most 
insecure." Sir Marmaduke, amidst the cares of his government at 
the Mandarins, had, perhaps, had no better opportunity of watching 
what was going on in the world of letters than had fallen to the lot 
of Miss Stanbury at Exeter. 

** I think your papa is right," said Lady Kowley. 

** Of course I am right. It is out of the question; and so Nora 
must be told." He had as yet heard nothing about Mr. Glascock. 
Had that misfortune been communicated to him his cup would indeed 
have been fOled with sorrow to overflowing. 

In the evening Nora was closeted with her father. ** Nora, my 
dear, you must understand, once and for all, that this cannot be," 
said Sir Marmaduke. The Governor, when he was not disturbed by 
outward circumstances, could assume a good deal of personal dignity^ 
and could speak, especially to his children, with an air of indisputable 
authority. 

" "What can't be, papa ?" said Nora. 

Sir Marmaduke perceived at once that there was no indication of 
obedience in his daughter's voice, and he prepared himself for battle. 
He conceived himself to be very strong, and thought that his objec- 
tions were so well founded that no one would deny their truth and that 
his daughter had not a leg to stand on. ** This, that your mamma 
tells me of about Mr. Stanbury. Do you know, my dear, that he has 
not a shilling in the world ?" 

" I know that he has no fortune, papa, — ^if you mean that." 

" And no profession either ; — ^nothing that can be called a profes- 
sion, I do not wish to argue it, my dear, because there is no room 
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icfT sargamenL The idiole thing is p repogterons. I eaumol but think 
HI of him for hsring proposed it to yoa ; lor he must haye known, — 
must hare known, that a jonng man without an ineome cannot be 
accepted as a fitting snitor £or a gentleman's dang^lter. As fixr your- 
self I can only hope that jou will get the litde idea out of yonr head 
very qoickly ; — bnt mamma will speak to yon abont that. What I 
want yon to understand from me is this, — that there mnst be an end 
to it." 

Nora listened to this speech in perfect silenee, standing before 
her father, and waiting patiently till the last word of it shonld be 
prononneed. Even when he had finished she stiU paused before 
she answered him. ''P^a," she said at last, — and hesitated again 
before she went on. 

" Well, my dear." 

** I can not give it np." 

" But yon mnst give it np." 

** No, papa. I wonld do anything I could for yon and mimrnn^ 
bnt that is impossible." 

" Why is it impossible ?" 

** Because I love him so dearly." 

« That is nonsense. That is what aU giils say when they choose 
to run against their parents. I tell you that it shall be given up. I 
wiU not have him here. I forbid you to see him. It is quite out 
of the question that you should marry such a man. I do hope, 
Nora, that you are not going to add to mamma's difficulties and 
mine by being obstinate and disobedient." He paused a moment, 
and then added, '< I do not think that there is anything more to 
be said." 

"Papa." 

<« My dear, I think you had better say nothing farther about it. If 
you cannot bring yourself at the present moment to promise that 
there shall be an end of it, you had better hold your tongue. You 
have heard what I say, and you have heard what mamma says. I do 
not for a moment suppose that you dream of carrying on a communi- 
cation with this gentleman in opposition to our wishes." 

"But I do." 

" Do what ? " 

" Papa, you had better listen to me." Sir Marmaduke, when he 
heard this, assumed an air of increased authority, in which he 
intended that paternal anger should be visible ; but he seated himself, 
and prepared to receive, at any rate, some of the arguments with 
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which Nora intended to bolster tip her bad cause. *' I have promised 
Mr. Stanbury that I will be his wife." 

'' That is all nonsense.'' 

'^ Do listen to me, papa. I have listened to yon and you onght to 
listen to me. I have promised him, and I must keep my promise. I 
shall keep my promise if he wishes it. There is a time when a girl 
must be supposed to know what is best for herself, — just as there is 
for a man." 

" I never heard such stuff in all my life. Do you mean that you'll 
go out and marry him Hke a beggar, with nothing but what you stand 
up in, with no friend to be with you, an outcast, thrown off by your 
mother, — ^with your father's — curse ?" 

'^Oh, papa, do not say that. You would not curse me. You 
could not." 

" Kyou do it at all, that will be the way." 

'< That will not be the way, papa. You could not treat me like 
that." 

" And how are you proposing to treat me ? " 

" But, papa, in whatever way I do it, I must do it. I do not say 
io-day or to-morrow ; but it must be the intention and purpose of my 
life, and I must declare that it is, everywhere. I have made up my 
ixdnd about it. I am engaged to him, and I shall always say so, — 
-unless he breaks it. I don't care a bit about fortune. I thought I 
did once, but I have changed all that." 

'' Because this scoundrel has talked sedition to you." 

<< He is not a scoundrel, papa, and he has not talked sedition. I 
don't know what sedition is. I thought it meant treason, and I'm 
sure he is not a traitor. He has made me love him, and I shall be 
true to him." 

Hereupon Sir Marmaduke began almost to weep. There came ffrst 
:a half-smothered oath and then a sob, and he walked about the room, 
and struck the table with his ffst, and rubbed his bald head impa- 
tiently with his hand. " Nora," he said, " I thought you were so 
different from this I If I had believed this of you, you never should 
have come to England with Emily." 

'* It is too late for that now, papa." 

** Your mamma always told me that you had such excellent ideas 
about marriage." 

" So I have, — ^I think," said she, smiling. 

" She always believed that you would make a match that would be 
a credit to the family." 
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** I tried it, papa ; — ^the sort of matcli that yon mean. Indeed I 
was mercenary enough in what I helieved to he my views of life. I 
meant to marry a rich man, — ^if I could, and did not think much 

whether I should love him or not. But when the rich man came *' 

"What rich man?" 

" I suppose mamma has told you ahout Mr. Glascock." 
" Who is Mr. Glascock ? I have not heard a word ahout Mr. 
Glascock." Then Nora was forced to tell her story, — ^was called upon 
to tell it with all its aggravating details. By degrees Sir Marmadnke 
learned that this Mr. Glascock, who had desired to he his son-in-law, 
was in very truth the heir to the Peterhorough title and estates, — 
would have heen such a son-in-law as almost to compensate, hy the 
hrilliance of the connection, for that other unfortunate alliance. He 
could hardly control his agony when he was made to understand that 
this emhryo peer had in truth heen in earnest. "Do you mean that 
he went down after you into Devonshire ? " 
"Yes, papa." 

" And you refused him then, — a second time ?" 
" Yes, papa." 

" Why ; — ^why ; — ^why ? You say yourself that you liked him ; — 
that you thought that you would accept him." 

" When it came to speaking the word, papa, I found that I could 
not pretend to love him when I did not love him. I did not care for 
him, — and I liked somehody else so much hetter I I just told him 
the plain truth, — ^and so he went away." 

The thought of all that he had lost, of all that might so easily have 
been his, for a time overwhelmed Sir Marmadnke, and drove the very 
memory of Hugh Stanbury almost out of his head. He could under- 
stand that a girl should not marry a man whom she did not like ; but 
he could not understand how any girl should not love such a suitor 
as was Mr. Glascock. And had she accepted this pearl of men, with 
her position, with her manners and beauty and appearance, such a 
connection would have been as good as an assured marriage for every 
one of Sir Marmaduke's numerous daughters. Nora was just the 
woman to look like a great lady, a lady of high rank, — such a lady 
as could almost command men to come and throw themselves at her 
unmarried sisters* feet. Sir Marmaduke had believed in his daughter 
Nora, had looked forward to see her do much for the family ; and, 
when the crash had come upon the Trevelyan household, had thought 
almost as much of her injured prospects as he had of the misfortune 
of her sister. But now it seemed that more than all the good things* 
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of what he had dreamed had been proposed to this unruly girl, in 
spite of that great crash, — and had been rejected ! And he saw more 
than this, — as he thought. These good things would have been 
accepted had it not been for this rascal of a penny-a-liner, this friend 
of that other rascal Trevelyan, who had come in the way of their family 
to destroy the happiness of them all ! Sir Marmaduke, in speaking 
of Stanbury after this, would constantly call him a penny-a-liner, 
thinking that the contamination of the penny communicated itself to 
all transactions of the Daily Eecord. 

" You have made your bed for yourself, Nora, and you must lie 
upon it." 

" Just so, papa." 

*' I mean that, as you have refused Mr. Glascock's offer, you can 
never again hope for such an opening in life." 

'' Of course I cannot. I am not such a child as to suppose that 
there are many Mr. Glascocks to come and run after me. And if 
there were ever so many, papa, it would be no good. As you say, I 
have chosen for myself, and I must put up with it. When I see the 
carriages going about in the streets, and remember how often I shall 
have to go home in an omnibus, I do think about it a good deal." 

** I*m afraid you will think when it is too late." 

*' It isn't that I don't like carriages, papa. I do like them ; and 
pretty dresses, and brooches, and men and women who have nothing 

to do, and balls, and the opera ; but ^I love this man, and that is 

more to me than all the rest. I cannot help myself, if it were ever 
so. Papa, you musn't be angry with me. Pray, pray, pray do not 
say that horrid word again." 

This was the end of the interview. Sir Marmaduke found that he 
had nothing further to say. Nora, when she reached her last prayer 
to her father, referring to that curse with which he had threatened her, 
was herself in tears, and was leaning on him with her head against 
his shoulder. Of course he did not say a word which could be under- 
stood as sanctioning her engagement with Stanbury. He was as 
strongly determined as ever that it was his duty to save her &om the 
perils of such a marriage as that. But, nevertheless, he was so far 
overcome by her as to be softened in his manners towards her. He 
Idssed her as he left her, and told her to go to her mother. Then he 
"went out and thought of it all, and felt as though Paradise had been 
opened to his child and she had refused to enter the gate. 
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CHAPTEB LXXL 

SHEWING WHAT HUGH STAIfBTTRY THOUGHT ABOUT THE 

DUTY OF MAir. 

In the conference wldcli took place between Sir Marmadnke and hi^ 
wife after the interview between him and Nora, it was his idea that 
nothing farther should be done at all. '< I don't suppose the man 
mil come here if he be told not,** said Sir Marmadnke, " and if ha 
does, Nora of coarse will not see him.** He then suggested thai 
Nora would of course go back with them to the Mandarins, and thai 
when once there she would not be able to see Stanbury any more.. 
'' There must be no correspondence or anything of that sort, and so- 
the thing will die away.** But Lady Rowley declared that this would 
not quite suffice. Mr. Stanbury had made his offer in due form, and 
must be held to be entitled to an answer. Sir Marmaduke, therefore, 
wrote the following letter to the "penny-a-liner,** mitigating th& 
asperity of his language in compliance with his wife*s counsels. 

" Manchester Street, April 20tli, 186 — ^.. 

"My Deab Sib, — 

** Lady Rowley has told me of your proposal to my daughter 

Nora ; and she has told me also what she learned from you as to 

your circumstances in life. I need hardly point out to you that no 

father would be justified in giving his daughter to a gentleman upon 

so small an income, and upon an income so very insecure. 

** I am obliged to refuse my consent, and I must therefore ask you 

to abstain from visiting and from communicating with my daughter.^ 

" Yours faithfully, 

** Marmaduke Rowley.. 
"Hugh Stanbury, Esq." 

This letter was directed to Stanbury at the office of the D. R., and 
Sir Marmaduke, as he wrote the pernicious address, felt himself 
iiyured in that he was compelled to write about his daughter to a man 
so circumstanced. Stanbury, when he got the letter, read it hastily 
and then threw it aside. He knew what it would contain before he 
opened it. He had heard enough from Lady Rowley to be aware 
that Sir Marmaduke would not welcome him as a son-in-law. Lideed, 
ho had never expected such welcome. He was half-ashamed of his 
own suit because of the lowliness of his position, — ^half-regretful that 
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he should have induced such a girl as Nora Rowley to give up for his 
sake her hopes of magnificence and splendour. But Sir Marmaduke's 
letter did not add anything to this feeling. He read it again, and 
snuled as he told himself that the father would certainly he very weak 
in the hands of his daughter. Then he went to work again at his 
article with a persistent resolve that so small a trifle as such a note 
should have no effect upon his daily work. Of course Sir Marmaduke 
would refuse his consent. Of course it would he for him, Stanhury, 
to marry the girl he loved in opposition to her father. Her father 
indeed I If Nora chose to take him, — and as to that he was very 
douhtful as to Nora's wisdom, — but if Nora would take him, what 
was any father's opposition to him. He wanted nothing from Nora's 
father. He was not looking for money with his wife ; — nor for 
fashion, nor countenance. Such a Bohemian was he that he would 
be quite satisfied if his girl would walk out to him, and become his 
wife, with any morning-gown on and with any old hat that might come 
readiest to hand. He wanted neither cards, nor breakfast, nor 
carriages, nor fine clothes. If his Nora should choose to come to 
him as she was, he having had all previous necessary arrangements 
duly made, — such as calling of banns or procuring of licence if pos- 
sible, — ^he thought that a father's opposition would almost add some- 
thing to the pleasure of the occasion. So he pitched the letter on 
one side, and went on with his article. And he finished his article ; 
but it may be doubted whether it was completed with the full strength 
and pith needed for moving the pulses of the national mind, — as they 
should be moved by leading articles in the D. R. As he was writing 
he was thinking of Nora, — and thinking of the letter which Nora's 
father had sent to him. Trivial as was the letter, he could not keep 
himself from repeating the words of it to himself. " * Need hardly 
point out,' — oh; needn't he. Then why does he? Refusing his 
consent I I wonder what the old buffers think is the meaning of their 
consent, when they are speaking of daughters old enough to manage 
for themselves ? Abstain from visiting or communicating with her ! 
But if she visits and communicates with me ; — ^what then ? I can't 
force my way into the house, but she can force her way out. Does 
he imagine that she can be locked up in the nursery or put into tha 
comer." So he argued with himself, and by such arguments he 
brought himself to the conviction that it would be well for him to 
answer Sir Marmaduke's letter. This he did at once, — ^before leav- 
ing the office of the D. R. 
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« 250, Fleet Street, 20tli April. 

**My Dear Sir Marmaduke Eowley, — 

** I have just received your letter, and am indeed sorry that its 
contents should be so little favourable to my hopes. I understand 
that your objection to me is simply in regard to the smallness and 
insecurity of my income. On the first point I may say that I have 
fair hopes that it may be at once increased. As to the second, I 
believe I may assert that it is as sure at least as the income of other 
professional men, such as barristers, merchants, and doctors. I can- 
not promise to say that I will not see your daughter. If she desires 
me to do so, of course I shall be guided by her views. I wish that I 
might be allowed an opportunity of seeing you, as I think I could 
reverse or at least mitigate some of the objections which you feel to 
our marriage. 

" Yours most faithfully, 

"Hugh Stanbury." 

On the next day but one Sir Marmaduke came to him. He was 
sitting at the office of the D. B., in a very small and dirty room at 
the back of the house, and Sir Marmaduke found his way thither 
through a confased crowd of compositors, pressmen, and printers' 
boys. He thought that he had never before been in a place so foul, 
so dark, so crowded, and so comfortless. He himself was accustomed 
to do his work, out in the Islands, with many of the appanages of 
vice-royalty around him. He had his secretary, and his private 
secretary, and his inner-room, and his waiting-room ; and not unfre- 
quently he had the honour of a dusky sentinel walking before the 
door through which he was to be approached. He had an idea that 
all gentlemen at their work had comfortable appurtenances around 
them, — such as carpets, dispatch-boxes, unlimited stationery, easy 
chairs for temporary leisure, big table-space, and a small world of 
books around them to give at least a look of erudition to their pur- 
suits. There was nothing of the kind in the miserably dark room 
occupied by Stanbury. He was sitting at a wretched little table on 
which there was nothing but a morsel of blotting paper, a small ink- 
bottle, and the paper on which he was scribbling. There was no 
carpet there, and no dispatch-box, and the only book in the room was 
a little dog's-eared dictionary. **Sir Marmaduke, I am so much 
obliged to you for coming," said Hugh. "I fear you will find this 
place a little rough, but we shall be all alone." 

'* The place, Mr. Stanbury, will not signify, I think." 
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" Not in the least, — ^if you don't mind it. I got yonr letter, you 
know; Sir Marmaduke." 

** And I have had your reply. I have come to you because you 
have expressed a wish for an interview ; — ^but I do not see that it will 
do any good." 

"You are very kind for coming, indeed. Sir Marmaduke; — very 
kind. I thought I might explain something to you about my income." 

" Can you tell me that you have any permanent income ? " 

"It goes on regularly from month to month;" — Sir Marmaduke 
did not feel the slightest respect for an income that was paid monthly. 
According to his ideas, a gentleman's income should be paid quarterly, 
or perhaps half-yearly. According to his view, a monthly salary was 
only one degree better than weekly wages ; — " and I suppose that is 
permanence," said Hugh Stanbury. 

" I cannot say that I so regard it." 

" A barrister gets his, you know, very irregularly. There is no 
saying when he may have it." 

" But a barrister's profession is recognised as a profession among 
gentlemen, Mr. Stanbury." 

" And is not ours recognised ? Which of us, barristers or men of 
literature, have the most effect on the world at large. Who is most 
thought of in London, Sir Marmaduke, — ^the Lord Chancellor or the 
Editor of the * Jupiter ? ' " 

"The Lord Chancellor a great deal," said Sir Marmaduke, quite 
dismayed by the audacity of the question. 

" By no means. Sir Marmaduke," said Stanbury, throwing out his 
hand before him so as to give the energy of action to his words. 
** He has the higher rank. I will admit that." 

" I should think so," said Sir Marmaduke. 

** And the larger income." 

" Very much larger, I should say," said Sir Marmaduke, with a 
smile. 

" And he wears a wig." 

" Yes; — he wears a wig," said Sir Marmaduke, hardly knowing in 
what spirit to accept this assertion. 

" And nobody cares one brass button for him or his opinions," said 
Stanbury, bringing down his hand heavily on the little table for the 
sake of emphasis. 

" What, sir ? " 

" If you'U think of it, it is so." 

« Nobody cares for the Lord Chancellor I " It certainly is the fact 
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that gentlemen living in the Mandarin Islands do think more of the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Mayor, and the Lord-Lientenant, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, than they whose spheres of life bring them 
into closer contact with those angnst functionaries. ** I presume^ 
Mr. Stanbury, that a connection with a penny newspaper makes such 
opinions as these almost a necessity." 

'* Quite a necessity, Sir Marmaduke. No man can hold his own 
in print, now-a-days, unless he can see the difference between tinsel 
and gold.'' 

" And the Lord Chancellor, of course, is tinsel." 

" I do not say so. He may be a great lawyer, — and very useful. 
But his lordship, and his wig, and his woolsack, are tinsel in com- 
parison with the real power possessed by the editor of a leading news- 
paper. If the Lord Chancellor were to go to bed for a month, would 
he be much missed ? " 

"I don't know, sir. I'm not in the secrets of the Cabinet. I 
should think he would." 

*' About as much as my grandmother; — but if the Editor of the 
* Jupiter * were to be taken ill, it would work quite a commotion. For 
myself I should be glad, — on public grounds, — ^because I don't like 
his mode of business. But it would have an effect, — ^because he is a 
leading man." 

"I don't see what all this leads to, Mr. Stanbury.'* 

" Only to this, — ^that we who write for the press think that our 
calling is recognised, and must be recognised as a profession. Talk 
of permanence. Sir Marmaduke, are not the newspapers permanent ? 
Do not they come out regularly every day, — and more of them, and 
still more of them, are always coming out ? You do not expect a 
collapse among them." 

** There will be plenty of newspapers, I do not doubt ; — ^more than 
plenty, perhaps." 

** Somebody must write them, — ^and the writers will be paid." 

" Anybody could write the most of them, I should say." 

**I wish you would try. Sir Marmaduke. Just try your hand at 
a leading article to-night, and read it yourself to-morrow morning." 

** I've a great deal too much to do, Mr. Stanbury." 

** Just so. You have, no doubt, the affairs of your Government to 
look to. We are all so apt to ignore the work of our neighbours I It 
seems to me that I could go over and govern the Mandarins without 
the slightest trouble in the world. But, no doubt, I am mistaken ; — 
just as you are about writing for the newspapers." 
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" I do not know," said Sir Marmaduke, rising from his chair with 
dignity, " that I called here to discuss snch matters as these. As it 
happens, you, Mr. Stanbury, are not the Governor of the Mandarins,. 
and I have not the honour to write for the columns of the penny news- 
paper with which you are associated. It is therefore useless to discuss 
-what either of us might do in the position held by the other.'* 

" Altogether useless, Sir Marmaduke, — except just for the fun of 
the thing." 

** I do not see the fun, Mr. Stanbury. I came here, at your request, 
to hear what you might have to urge against the decision which I 
expressed to you in reference to my daughter. As it seems that you 
have nothing to urge, I will not take up your time further." 

" But I have a great deal to urge, and have urged a great deal." 

** Have you, indeed ? " 

" You have complained that my work is not permanent. I have 
shewn that it is so permanent that there is no possibility of its coming^ 
to an end. There must be newspapers, and the people trained to write 
them must be employed. I have been at it i^ow about two years. You 
know what I earn. Gould I have got so far in so short a time as a 
lawyer, a doctor, a clergyman, a soldier, a sailor, a Government clerk, 
or in any of those employments which you choose to call professions ? 
I think that is urging a great deal. I think it is urging ever^hing." 

" Very well, Mr. Stanbury. I have listened to you, and in a certain 
degree I admire your, — your, — ^your zeal and ingenuity, shall I say." 

"I didn't mean to call for admiration, Sir Marmaduke; but suppose 
yon say, — good sense and discrimination." 

« Eat that pass. You must permit me to remark that your position 
is not snch as to justify me in trusting my daughter to your care. As 
my mind on that matter is quite made up, as is that also of Lady 
Rowley, I must ask you to give me your promise that your suit to my 
danghter shall be discontinued." 

** What does she say about it. Sir Marmaduke ? " 

** What she has said to me has been for my ears, and not for yours." 

** What I say is for her ears and for yours, and for her mother's ears, 
and for the ears of any who may choose to hear it. I will never give 
np my suit to your daughter till I am forced to do so by a full convic- 
tion that she has given me up. It is best to be plain. Sir Marmaduke^ 
of course." 

*' 1 do not understand this, Mr. Stanbury." 

''I mean to be quite clear." 

**I have always thought that when a gentleman was told by the 
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bead of a family that he conld not be made welcome in that family, it 
was considered to be the duty of that gentleman, — as a gentleman, — 
to abandon his vain pursuit. I have been brought up with that idea." 

** And I, Sir Marmaduke, have been brought up in the idea that 
when a man has won the affections of a woman, it is the duty of that 
man, — as a man, — to stick to her through thick and thin ; and I mean 
to do my duty, according to my idea." 

** Then, sir, I have nothing further to say, but to take my leave. I 
must only caution you not to enter my doors." As the passages were 
dark and intricate, it was necessary that Stanbury should shew Sir 
Marmaduke out, and this he did in silence. When they parted each 
of them lifted his hat*, and not a word more was said. 

That same night there was a note put into Nora*s hands as she was 
following her mother out of one of the theatres. In the confusion she 
did not even see the messenger who had handed it to her. Her sister 
Lucy saw that she had taken the note, and questioned her about it 
afterwards, — ^with discretion, however, and in privacy. This was the 
note : — , 

** Deabest Love, 

** I have seen your father, who is stem, — after the manner of 
fathers. What granite equals a parent's flinty bosom ! For myself, 
I do not prefer clandestine arrangements and rope-ladders ; and yon, 
dear, have nothing of the Lydia about you. But I do like my own 
way, and like it especially when you are at the end of the path. It is 
quite out of the question that you should go back to those islands. I 
think I am justified in already assuming enough of the husband to 
declare that such going back must not be held for a moment in question. 
My proposition is that you should authorise me to make such arrange- 
ments as may be needed, in regard to licence, banns, or whatever else, 
and that you should then simply walk from the house to the church 
and marry me. You are of age, and can do as you please. Neither 
your father nor mother can have any right to stop you. I do not 
doubt but that your mother would accompany you, if she were fully 
satisfied of your purpose. Write to me to the D. R. 

** Your own, ever and ever, and always, 

H. S. 

" I shall try and get this given to you as you leave the theatre. If 
it should fall into other hands, I don't much care. I'm not in the 
least ashamed of what I am doing; and I hope that you are not." 



CHAPTER LXXQ. 

THE DEUVEBY OF THE LAMB. 

y T ia hoped that a certam quarter 
f Iamb will not have been forgot- 
ten, — a quarter of lamb tbat was 
tit sent as a peace-ofiering from Exeter 
''i| to Nuncombe Putney by the bands 
of Miss Stanbury's Martba, not 
', -witb purposes of corruption, not 
\ intended to buy back tbo allegiance 
of Dorotby, — folded delicately and 
%, temptingly in one of the best table 
_ napkins, with no idea of bribery, 
L-_^ bat sent as presents used to be 
r sent of old in the trains of great 
I ambassadors as signs of friendsbip 
P and marks of true respect. Miss 
Stanbury was, no doubt, most 
anxious tbat her niece should retnin to her, bat was not, herself, 
low Bpiiited enough to conceive that a qoarter of lamb could be 
cScaciooa in procm'ing such return. If it might be that Dorothy's 
heart could be touched by mention of the weariness of her aunt's 
solitary life ; and if, therefore, she would return, it would be very 
■well ; but it could not be well so, unless the o£fer should come from 
Dorothy herself. All of which Martha had been made to understand 
by her mistress, considerable ingenuity having been exercised in the 
matter on each Eide. 

On her aiTival at Lessboro', Martha had hired a fly, and been 
driven oat to Nnncombe Putney ; but she felt, she knew not why, a 
dislike to be taken in her carriage to the door of the cottage ; and 
was put down in the middle of the village, from whence she walked 
out to Mrs. Stanbury's abode, with the basket upon her arm. It was 
n good half mile, and the lamb was heavy, for Miss Stauboiy had 
suggested that a bottle of sherry should be put in under the napkin, — 
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and Martha was becoming tired of her burden, when, — whom should 
she see on the road before her bat Brooke Burgess ! As she said 
herself afterwards, it immediately occurred to her, " that all the fat 
was in the fire." Here had this young man come down, passing 
through Exeter without even a visit to Miss Stanbury, and had 
clandestinely sought out the young woman whom he wasn't to marry; 
and here was the young woman herself herself flying in her aunt's 
face, when one scratch of a pen might ruin them both ! Martha 
entertained a sacred, awful, overcoming feeling about her mistress's 
will. That she was to have something herself she supposed, and 
her anxiety was not on that score; but she had heard so much 
about it, had realised so fully the great power which Miss Stan- 
bury possessed, and had had her own feelings so rudely invaded 
by alterations in Miss Stanbury's plans, that she had come to enter- 
tain an idea that all persons around her should continually bear that 
will in their memory. Hugh had undoubtedly been her favourite, 
and, could Martha have dictated the will herself, she would still 
have made Hugh the heir ; but she had realised the resolution of 
her mistress so far as to confess that the bulk of the property was 
to go back to a Burgess. But there wore very many Burgesses; 
and here was the one who had been selected flying in the very face 
of the testatrix I What was to be done ? Were she to go back and 
not tell her mistress that she had seen Brodke Burgess at Kmuombe 
then, — should the fact be found out, — wonld the devoted anger of 
Miss Stanbury fall upon her own head ? It would be absolutely 
necessary that she should tell the story, let the consequences be what 
they might ; — ^but the consequences, probably, would be very dread- 
ful. ** Mr. Brooke, that is not you ? " she said, as she came up to 
him, putting her basket down in the middle of the dusty road. 

" Then who can it be ? " said Brooke, giving her his hand to shake. 

" But what do bring you here, Mr. Brooke ? Goodness me, what 
will missus say ? " 

**I shall make that all straight. I'm going back to Exeter to- 
morrow." Then there were many questions and many answers. He 
was sojourning at Mrs. Crocket's, and had been there for the last two 
days. "Dear, dear, dear," she said over and over again. "Deary 
me, deary me I " and then she asked him whether it was " all along 
of Miss Dorothy" that he had come. Of course, it was all along or 
Miss Dorothy. Brooke made no secret about it. He had come down 
to see Dorothy's mother and sister, and to say a bit of his own mind 
about future affairs ; — and to see the beauties of the country. When, 
he talked about the beauties of the country, Martha looked at him a» 
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the people of Lessboro* and Nuncombe Putney should have looked 
at Colonel Osborne, when he talked of the church porch at Cock- 
chaffington. '' Beauties of the countries, Mr. Brooke ; — ^you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself ! '* said Martha. 

** But I ain*t, — the least in the world," said Brooke. 

Then Martha took up her basket, and went on to the cottage, 
which had been close in sight during their conversation in the road. 
She felt angry with Dorothy. In such matters a woman is always 
angry with the woman, — ^who has probably been quite passive, and 
rarely with the man, who is ever the real transgressor. Having a 
man down after her at Nuncombe Putney I It had never struck 
Martha as very horrible that Brooke Burgess should fall in love with 
Dorothy in the city; — ^but this meeting, in the remoteness of the 
country, out of sight even of the village, was almost indecent ; and 
all, too, with Miss Stanbury*s will just, as one might say, on the 
balance ! Dorothy ought to have buried herself rather than have 
allowed Brooke to see her at Nuncombe Putney; and Dorothy's 
mother and Priscilla must be worse. She trudged on, however, with 
her lamb, and soon found herself in the presence of the three ladies. 

" What,— Martha I '' said Dorothy. 

"Yes, miss, — ^here I am. Td have been here half-an-hour ago 
amost, if I hadn't been stopped on the road." 

** And who stopped you ? " asked Priscilla. 

" Why, — ^Mr. Brooke, of course.'* 

" And what did Mr. Brooke say to you ? " asked Dorothy. 

Martha perceived at once that Dorothy was quite radiant. She 
told her mistress that she had never seen Miss Dorothy look half so 
comely before. " Laws, ma'am, she brightened up and speckled about, 
till it did your heart good to see her in spite of all." But this was 
£ome time afterwards. 

" He didn't say very much," replied Martha, gravely. 

" But I've got very much to tell you," continued Dorothy. " I'm 
engaged to be married to Mr. Brooke, and you must congratulate me. 
It is settled now, and mamma and my sister know all about it." 

Martha, when she was thus asked directly for congratulation, 
hardly knew at once how to express herself. Being fully aware of 
Miss Stanbury's objection to the marriage, she could not venture to 
express her approbation of it. It was very improper, in Martha's 
mind, that any young woman should have a follower, when the 
" missus " didn't approve of it. She understood well enough that, 
in that matter of followers, privileges are allowed to young ladies 
which are not accorded to maid servants. A young lady may da 
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things, — ^have young men to walk and talk with them, to dance with 
them and embrace them, and perhaps even more than this, — when for 
half 80 much a young woman would be turned into the streets with- 
out a character. Martha knew all this, and knew also that Miss 
Dorothy, though her mother lived in a very little cottage, was not 
altogether debarred, in the matter of followers, from the privileges of 
a lady. But yet Miss Dorothy's position was so very peculiar t 
Look at that will,— or, rather, at that embryo will, which might be 
made any day, which now probably would be made, and which might 
affect them both so terribly ! People who have not got money should 
not fly in the face of those who have. Such at least was Martha's 
opinion very strongly. How could she congratulate Miss Dorothy 
under the existing circumstances. "I do hope you will be happy, 
miss ; — that you knows," said Martha, in her difficulty. '* And now, 
ma*am ; — miss, I mean," she added, correcting herself, in obedience 
to Miss Stanbury's direct orders about the present, — " missus has just 
sent me over with a bit of lamb, and a letter as is here in the basket, 
and to ask how you is, — and the other ladies." 

"We are very much obliged," said Mrs. Stanbury, who had not 
understood the point of Martha's speech. 

"My sister is, I'm sure," said Priscilla, who had understood it. 

Dorothy had taken the letter, and had gone aside with it, and was 
reading it very carefully. It touched her nearly, and there had 
come tears into both her eyes, as she dwelt upon it. There was 
something in her aunt's allusion to the condition of unmarried women 
which came home to her especially. She knew her aunt's past his- 
tory, and now she knew, or hoped that she knew, something of her 
own future destiny. Her aunt was desolate, whereas upon her the 
world smiled most benignly. Brooke had just informed her that he 
intended to make her his wife as speedily as possible, — ^with her 
aunt's consent if possible, but if not, then without it. He had ridi- 
culed the idea of his being stopped by Miss Stanbury' s threats, and 
had said all this in such fashion that even Priscilla herself had only 
listened and obeyed. He had spoken not a word of his own income, 
and none of them had dreamed even of asking him a question. He 
had been as a god in the little cottage, and all of them had been 
ready to fall down and worship him. Mrs. Stanbury had not known 
how to treat him with sufficient deference, and, at the same time, 
with sufficient affection. He had kissed them all round, and Priscilla 
had felt an elation which was hardly intelligible to herself. Dorothy, 
who was so much honoured, had come to enjoy a status in her 
mother's estimation very different from that which she had previously 
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possessed, and had grown to be quite beautiful in her mother's 
eyes. 

There was once a family of three ancient maiden ladies, much 
respected and loved in the town in which they lived. Their manners 
of life were well known among their friends, and excited no surprise ; 
but a stranger to the locality once asked of the elder why Miss 
Matilda, the younger, always went first out of the room ? ** Matilda 
once had an offer of marriage,'* said the dear simple old lady, who 
had never been so graced, and who felt that such an episode in life 
was quite sufficient to bestow brevet rank. It was believed by Mrs. 
Stanbury that Dorothy's honours would be carried farther than those 
of Miss Matilda, but there was much of the same feeling in the bosom 
of the mother towards the fortunate daughter, who, in the eyes of a 
man, had seemed goodly enough to be his wife. 

With this swelling happiness round her heart, Dorothy read her 
aunt's letter, and was infinitely softened. "I had gotten somehow to 
love to see your pretty face." Dorothy had thought little enough of 
her own beauty, but she liked being told by her aunt that her face 
had been found to be pretty, '* I am very desolate and solitary here," 
her aunt said ; and then had come those words about the state of 
maiden women ; — and then those other words, about women's duties, 
and her aunt's prayer on her behalf. ** Dear Dorothy, be not such 
an one." She held the letter to her lips and to her bosom, and could 
hardly continue its perusal because of her tears. Such prayers from 
the aged addressed to the young are generally held in light esteem, 
but this adjuration was valued by the girl to whom it was addressed. 
She put together the invitation, — or rather the permission accorded to 
her, to make a visit to Exeter, — and the intimation in the postscript 
that Martha knew her mistress's mind ; and then she returned to the 
Eitting-room, in which Martha was still seated with her mother, and 
took the old servant apart. " Martha," she said, '* is my aunt happy 


" WeU,— miss." 

** She is strong again ; is she not ? " 

** Sir Peter says she is getting well ; and Mr, Martin ; but Mr. 

Martin isn't much account." 

'' She eats and drinks again ?" 

*' Pretty well; — ^not as it used to be, you know, miss. I tell her 
she ought to go somewheres, — ^but she don't like moving nohow. 
She never did. I tell her if she'd go to Dawlish, — just for a week. 
But she don't think there's a bed fit to sleep on, nowhere, except just 
her own." 
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« She would go if Sir Peter told lier." 

** She says that these movings are newfangled fashions, and that 
the air didn't use to want changing for folk when she was young. I 
heard her tell Sir Peter herself, that if she couldn't live at Exeter, 
she would die there. She won't go nowheres, Miss Dorothy. She 
ain't careful to live." 

** Tell me something, Martha ; will you ? " 

'' What is it, Miss Dorothy ? " 

"Be a dear good woman now, and tell me true. Would she he 
better if I were with her ? " 

" She don't like being alone, miss. I don't know nobody as does." 

" But now, about Mr. Brooke, you know." 

" Yes ; Mr. Brooke ! That's it." 

** Of course, Martha, I love him better than anything in all the 
world. I can't tell you how it was, but I think I loved him the very 
first moment I saw him." 

** Dear, dear, dear ! " 

" I couldn't help it, Martha ; — ^but it's no good talking about it, for 
of course I shan't try to help it now. Only this, — ^that I would do 
anything in the world for my aimt, — except that." 

" But she don't like it, Miss Dorothy. That is the truth, you know." 

" It can't be helped now, Martha ; and of course she'll be told at 
once. Shall I go and tell her ? I'd go to-day if you think she would 
like it." 

"And Mr. Brooke?" 

" He is to go to-morrow." 

" And will you leave him here ? " 

" Why not ? Nobody will hurt him. I don't mind a bit about 
having him with me now. But I can tell you this. When he went 
away from us once it mad e me very unhappy. Would Aunt Stanburj' 
be glad to see me, Martha ? " 

Martha's reserve was at last broken down, and she expressed her- 
self in strong language. There was nothing on earth her mistress 
wanted so much as to have her favourite niece back again. Martha 
acknowledged that there were great difficulties about Brooke Burgess, 
and she did not see her way clearly through them. Dorothy declared 
her purpose of telling her aunt boldly, — at once. Martha shook her 
head, admiring the honesty and courage, but doubting the result. She 
understood better than did any one else the peculiarity of mind which 
made her mistress specially anxious that none of the Stanbury family 
should enjoy any portion of the Burgess money, beyond that which 
she herself had saved out of the income. There had been moments 
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in which Martha had hoped that this prejudice might he overcome in 
favour of Hngh ; hut it had hecome stronger as the old woman grew 
to be older and more feehle, — and it was believed now to be settled 
as Fate. ** She'd sooner give it all to old Barty over the way," 
Martha had once said, '< than let it go to her own kith and kin. And 
if she do hate any human creature, she do hate Barty Burgess.*' She 
assented, however, to Dorothy's proposal ; and, though Mrs. Stan- 
bury and Priscilla were astounded by the precipitancy of the measure 
they did not attempt to oppose it. 

" And what am I to do ?" said Brooke, when he was told. 

" You'll come to-morrow, of course," said Dorothy. 

** But it may be that the two of us together will be too many for 
the dear old lunatic." 

^<Yoa shan't call her a lunatic, Brooke. She isn't so much a 
lunatic as you are, to run counter to her, and disobey her, and all 
that kind of thing." 

"And how about yourself?" 

" How can I help it, Brooke ? It is you that say it must be so." 

" Of course it must. Who is to be stayed from doing what is 
reasonable because an old woman has a bee on her bonnet. I don't 
believe in people's wills." 

" She can do what she likes about it, Brooke." 

" Of course she can, and of course she will. What I mean is that 
it never pays to do this or that because somebody may alter his will, 
or may make a will, or may not make a will. You become a slave 
for life, and then your dead tyrant leaves you a mourning-ring, and 
grins at you out of his grave. All the same she'll kick up a row, I 
fancy, and you'll have to bear the worst of it." 

" I'll tell her the truth ; and if she be very angry, I'll just come 
home again. But I think I'll come home to-morrow any way, so that 
I'll pass you on the road. That will be best. She won't want us 
both together. Only then, Brooke, I shan't see you again." 

" Not tiU June." 

"And is it to be really in June ?" 

" You say you don't like May." 

" You are such a goose, Brooke. It will be May almost to-morrow. 
I shall be such a poor wife for you, Brooke. As for getting my things 
ready, I shall not bring hardly any things at all. Have you thought 
what it is to take a body so very poor ? " 

" I own I haven't thought as much about it, Dolly, — as I ought 
to have done, perhaps." 

" It is too late now, Brooke." 
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** I suppose it is." 

<< Quite too late. A week ago I could have borne it. I had almost 
got myself to think that it would be better that I should bear it. 
But you have come, and banished all the virtue out of my head. I 
am ashamed of myself, because I am so unworthy ; but I would put 
up with that shame rather than lose you now. Brooke, Brooke, I 
will so try to be good to you I " 

In the afternoon Martha and Dorothy started together for Exeter, 
Brooke and Priscilla accompanying them as far as Mrs. Crocket's, 
where the Lessboro' fly was awaiting them. Dorothy said little or 
nothing during the walk, nor, indeed, was she very communicative 
during the journey into Exeter. She was going to her aunt, insti- 
gated simply by the alBfection of her full heart ; but she was going 
-with a tale in her mouth which she knew would be very unwelcome. 
She could not save herself from feeling that, in having accepted 
Brooke, and in having not only accepted him but even fixed the day 
for her marriage, she had been ungrateful to her aunt. Had it not 
been for her aunt's kindness and hospitality, she would never have 
seen Brooke Burgess. And as she had been under her aunt's care at 
Exeter, she doubted whether she had not been guilty of some great 
^ fault in falling in love with this man, in opposition as it were to 
express orders. Should her aunt still declare that she would in no 
way countenance the marriage, that she would still oppose it and 
use her influence with Brooke to break it ofi*, then would Dorothy 
return on the morrow to her mother's cottage at Nuncombe Putney, 
so that her lover might be free to act with her aunt as he might 
think fit. And should he yield, she would endeavour, — she would 
struggle hard, to think that he was still acting for the best. " I must 
tell her myself, Martha," said Dorothy, as they came near to Exeter. 

*' Certainly, miss ; — only you'll do it to-night." 

" Yes ; — at once. As soon after I get there as possible." 



CHAPTER LXXm. 

DOnOTHY BETURNS TO EXETER, 



Miss Stanbury perfectly understood that Martha was to come back by 
the train reaching Exeter at 7 p.m., and that she might be expected 
in the Close about a quarter-of-an-hour after that time. She had been 
nervous and anxious all day, — so much so that Mr. Martin had told 
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her that she must be very careful. " That's all very well," the old 
woman had said, " but you haven't got any medicine for my com- 
plainty Mr. Martin/' The apothecary had assured her that the worst 
of her complaint was in the east wind, and had gone away begging 
her to be very careful. "It is not God's breezes that are hard to 
any one," the old lady had said to herself, — " but our own hearts." 
After her lonely dinner she had fidgeted about the room, and had 
rung twice for the girl, not knowing what order to give when the 
servant came to her. She was very anxious about her tea, but would 
not have it brought to her till after Martha should have arrived. She 
was half-minded to order that a second cup and saucer should be 
placed there, but she had not the courage to face the disappointment 
which would fall upon her, should the cup and saucer stand there for 
no purpose. And yet, should she come, how nice it would be to 
shew her girl that her old aunt had been ready for her. Thrice she 
went to the window after the cathedral clock had struck seven, to see 
whether her ambassador was returning. From her window there was 
only one very short space of pathway on which she could have seen 
her, — ^and, as it happened, there came the ring at the door, and no 
ambassador had as yet been viewed. Miss Stanbury was immediately 
off her seat, and out upon the landing. '^ Here we are again, Miss 
Dorothy," said Martha. Then Miss Stanbury could not restrain her- 
self, — ^but descended the stairs, moving as she had never moved since 
she had first been ill. ** My bairn," she said ; " my dearest bairn ! 
I thought that perhaps it might be so. Jane, another tea-cup and 
saucer up-stairs." What a pity that she had not ordered it before ! 
" And get a hot cake, Jane. You will be ever so hungry, my darling, 
after your journey." 

" Are you glad to see me. Aunt Stanbury ? " said Dorothy. 

" Glad, my pretty one I " Then she put up her hands, and 
. smoothed down the girl's cheeks, and kissed her, and patted Martha 
on the back, and scolded her at the same time for not bringing Miss 
Dorothy from the station in a cab. *' And what is the meaning of 
that little bag ? " she said. " You shall go back for the rest yourself, 
Martha, because it is your own fault." Martha knew that all this was 
pleasant enough; — ^but then her mistress's moods would sometimes 
be changed so suddenly! How would it be when Miss Stanbury 
knew that Brooke Burgess had been left behind at Nuncombo 
Putney ? 

"You see I didn't stay io eat any of the lamb," said Dorothy, 
smiling. 
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" You shall have a calf instead, my dear," said Miss Stanbury, ** be- 
cause you are a returned prodigal." 

All this was very pleasant, and Miss Stanbury was so happy dis- 
pensing her tea, and the hot cake, and the clotted cream, and was so 
intent upon her little methods of caressing and petting her niece, that 
Dorothy had no heart to tell her story while the plates and cups were 
still upon the table. She had not, perhaps, cared much for the hot 
cake, having such a weight upon her mind, but she had seemed to 
care, understanding well that she might so best conduce to her aunt's 
comfort. Miss Stanbury was a woman who could not bear that the 
good things which she had provided for a guest should not be enjoyed. 
She could taste with a friend's palate, and drink with a friend's 
throat. But when debarred these vicarious pleasures by what seemed 
to her to be the caprice of her guests, she would be offended. It had 
been one of the original sins of Camilla and Arabella French that they 
would declare at her tea-table that they had dined late and could not 
eat tea-cake. Dorothy knew all this, — and did her duty ; — ^but with 
a heavy heart. There was the story to be told, and she had promised 
Martha that it should be told to-night. She was quite aware, too, 
independently of her promise, that it was necessary that it should be 
told to-night. It was very sad, — ^very grievous that the dear old 
lady's happiness should be disturbed so soon ; but it must be done. 
When the tea-things were being taken away her aunt was still purring 
round her, and saying gentle, loving words. Dorothy bore it as well 
as she could, — bore it well, smiling and kissing her aunt's hand, and 
uttering now and then some word of alBfection. But the thing had to 
be done; and as soon as the room was quiet for a moment, sh» 
jumped up from her chair and began. *' Aunt Stanbury, I must tell 
you something at once. Who, do you think, is at Nuncombe Putney?'* 

" Not Brooke Burgess ?" 

** Yes, he is. He is there now, and is to be here with you to- 
morrow." 

The whole colour and character of Miss Stanbury's face was 
changed in a moment. She had been still purring up to the moment 
in which this communication had been made to her. Her gratification 
had come to her from the idea that her pet had come back to her 
from love of her, — as in very truth had been the case ; but now it 
seemed that Dorothy had returned to ask for a great favour for her- 
self. And she reflected at once that Brooke had passed through 
Exeter without seeing her. If he was determined to marry without 
reference to her, he might at any rate have had the grace to come to 
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her and say so. She, in the fuhiess of her heart, had written words 
of affection to Dorothy ; — and both Dorothy and Brooke had at once 
taken advantage of her expressions for their own purposes. Snch was 
her reading of the story of the day. " He need not trouble himself to 
come here now," she said. 
** Dear aunt, do not say that." 

** I do say it. He need not trouble himself to come now. When 
I said that I should be glad to see you, I did not intend that you 
should meet Mr. Burgess under my roof. I did not wish to have you 
both together." 

" How could I help coming, when you wrote to me like that ?*' 
" It is very well, — but he need not come. He knows the way from 
^Ntmcombe to London without stopping at Exeter." 
" Aunt Stanbury, you must let me tell it you all." 
" There is no more to tell, I should think." 

" But there is more. You knew what he thought about me, and 
^^hat he wished." 

** He is his own master, my dear ; — and you are your own mis- 
tiress." 

** If you speak to me like that you will kill me. Aunt Stanbury. I 
^d not think of coming;— only when Martha brought your dear 
letter I could not help it. But he was coming. He meant to come 
to-morrow, and he will. Of course he must defend himself, if you 
are angry with him." 

** He need not defend himself at all." 

** I told them, and I told him, that I would only stay one night, — 
if you did not wish that we should be here together. You must see 
him. Aunt Stanbury. You would not refuse to see him." 

" If you please, my dear, you must allow me to judge whom I will 



see." 



After that the discussion ceased between them for awhile, and Miss 
Stanbury left the room that she might hold a consultation with 
Martha. Dorothy went up to her chamber, and saw that everything 
had been prepared for her with most scrupulous care. Nothing could 
be whiter, neater, cleaner, nicer than was everything that surrounded 
her. She had perceived while living under her aunt's roof, how, 
gradually, small delicate feminine comforts had been increased for her. 
Martha had been told that Miss Dorothy ought to have this, and that 
Miss Dorothy ought to have that ; till at last she, who had hitherto 
known nothing of the small luxuries that come from an easy income, 
had felt ashamed of the prettinesses that had been added to her. 
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Now she could see at once that infinite care had been used to make 
her room bright and smiling, — only in the hope that she would return. 
As soon as she saw it all, she sat down on her bed and burst out into 
tears. Was it not hard upon her that she should be forced into such 
ingratitude I Every comfort prepared for her was a coal of hot fire 
upon her head. And yet what had she done that she ought not to 
have done ? Was it unreasonable that she should have loved this 
man, when they two were brought together? And had she even 
dared to think of him otherwise than as an acquaintance till he had 
compelled her to confess her love ? And after that had she not tried 
to separate herself from him, so that they two, — ^her aunt and her 
lover, — ^might be divided by no quarrel ? Had not Priscilla told her 
that she was right in all that she w^s doing ? Nevertheless, in spite 
of all this, she could not refrain from accusing herself of ingratitude 
towards her aunt. And she began to think it would have been better 
for her now to have remained at home, and have allowed Brooke to 
come alone to Exeter than to have obeyed the impulse which had 
arisen from the receipt of her aunt's letter. When she went down 
again she found herself alone in the room, and she was beginning to 
think that it was intended that she should go to bed without again 
seeing her aunt ; but at last Miss Stanbury came to her, with a sad 
countenance, but without that look of wrath which Dorothy knew so 
well. " My dear,'* she said, ** it will be better that Mr. Burgess 
should go up to London to-morrow. I will see him, of course, if he 
chooses to come, and Martha shall meet him at the station and explain 
it. If you do not mind, I would prefer that you should not meet him 
here." 

** I meant only to stay one night, aunt." 

" That is nonsense. If I am to part with either of you, I will part 
with him. You are dearer to me than he is. Dorothy, you do not 
know how dear to me you are." 

Dorothy immediately fell on her knees at her aunt's feet, and hid 
her face in her aunt's lap. Miss Stanbury twined round her fingers 
the soft hair which she loved so well, — because it was a grace given 
by God and not bought out of a shop, — and caressed the girl's head, 
and muttered something that was intended for a prayer. ** If he will 
let me, aunt, I will give him up," said Dorothy, looking up into her 
aunt's face. ** If he will say that I may, though I shall love him 
always, he may go." 

** He is his own master," said Miss Stanbury. ** Of course he is 
his own master." 
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** Will you let me return to-morrow, — just for a few days, — and 
then you can talk to him as you please. I did not mean to come to 
stay. I wished him good-bye because I knew that I should not meet 
him here." 

" You always talk of going away, Dorothy, as soon as ever you are 
in the house. You are always threatening me.'* 

" I will come again, the moment you tell me. If he goes in the 
morning, I will be here the same evening. And I will write to him, 

Aunt Stanbury, and tell him, — that he is quite free, — quite free, 

— quite free." 

Miss Stanbury made no reply to this, but sat, still playing with her 
niece's hair. <^ I think I will go to bed," she said at last. <^It is 
past ten. You need not go to Nuncombe, Dorothy. Martha shall 
meet him, and he can see me here. But I do not wish him to stay in 
the house. You can go over and call on Mrs. MacHugh. Mrs. Mac- 
Hugh will take it well of you that you should call on her." Dorothy 
made no further opposition to this arrangement, but kissed her aunt, 
and went to her chamber. 

How was it all to be for her ? For the last two days she had been 
radiant with new happiness. Ever3rthing had seemed to be settled. 
Her lover, in his high-handed way, had declared that in no important 
crisis of life would he allow himself to be driven out of his way by 
the fear of what an old woman might do in her will. When Dorothy 
assured him that not for worlds would she, though she loved him 
dearly, injure his material prospects, he had thrown it all aside, after 
a grand fashion, that had really made the girl think that all Miss 
Stanbury's money was as nothing to his love for her. She and Pris- 
cilla and her mother had been carried away so entirely by Brooke's 
oratory as to feel for the time that the difficulties were entirely con- 
quered. But now the aspect of things was so different ! Whatever 
Brooke might owe to Miss Stanbury, she, Dorothy, owed her aunt 
everything. She would immolate herself, — if Brooke would only let 
her. She did not quite understand her aunt's stubborn opposition ; 
but she knew that there was some great cause for her aunt's feeling 
OB the matter. There had been a promise made, or an oath sworn, 
that the property of the Burgess family should not go into the hands 
of any Stanbury. Dorothy told herself that, were she married, she 
would be a Stanbury no longer ; — that her aunt would still comply 
with the obligation she had fixed for herself ; but, nevertheless, she 
was ready to bcHeve that her aunt might be right. Her aunt had 
always declared that it should be so ; and Dorothy, knowing this, 
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confessed to herself that she should have kept her heart under hatter 
control. Thinking of these things, she went to the tahle where, 
paper and ink and pens had all heen prepared for her so prettily, 
and hegan her letter to Brooke. "Dearest, dearest Brooke." But 
then she thought that this was not a fair keeping of her promise, 
and she hegan again. " My dear Brooke." The letter, however, did 
not get itself written that night. It was almost impossible for her to 
write it. ** I think it will be better for you," she had tried to say, 
**to be guided by my aunt." But how could she say this when she 
did not believe it ? It was her wish to make him understand that 
she would never think ill of him, for a moment, if he would make up 
his mind to abandon her; — ^but she could not find the words to 
express herself, — and she went, at last, to bed, leaving the half- 
covered paper upon the table. 

She went to bed, and cried herself to sleep. It had been so sweet 
to have a lover, — a man of her own, to whom she could say what 
she pleased, from whom she had a right to ask for counsel and pro- 
tection, a man who delighted to be near her, and to make much of 
her. In comparison with her old mode of living, her old ideas of life, 
her life with such a lover was passed in an elysium. She had entered 
from barren lands into so rich a paradise ! But there is no paradise, 
as she now found, without apples which must be eaten, and which 
lead to sorrow. She regretted in this hour that she had ever seen 
Brooke Burgess. After all, with her aunt's love and care for her, 
with her mother and sister near her, with the respect of those who 
knew her, why should the lands have been barren, even had there 
been no entrance for her into that elysium ? And did it not all result 
in this, — ^that the elysium to be desired should not be here; that 
the paradise, without the apples, must be waited for till beyond the 
grave ? It is when things go badly with us here, and for most of us 
only then, that we think that we can see through the dark clouds into 
the joys of heaven. But at last she slept, and in her dreams Brooke 
was sitting with her in Niddon Park with his arm tight clasped round 
her waist. 

She slept so soundly, that when a step crept silently into her room, 
and when a light was held for awhile over her face, neither the step 
nor the light awakened her. She was lying with her head back 
upon the pillow, and her arm hung by the bedside, and her lips were 
open, and her loose hair was spread upon the pillow. The person 
who stood there with the light thought that there never had been a 
fairer sight. Everything there was so pure, so sweet, so good ! She 
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-was one whose only selfish happiness could come to her from the 
belief that others loved her. The step had heen very soft, and even 
the hreath of the intruder was not allowed to pass heavily into the 
air, but the light of the candle shone upon the eyelids of the sleeper, 
and she moved her head restlessly on the pillow. '^ Dorothy, are 
you awake ? Can you speak to me ? " 

Then the disturbed girl gradually opened her eyes and gazed 
upwards, and raised herself in her bed, and sat wondering. '' Is 
anything the matter, aunt ? " she said. 

" Only the vagaries of an old woman, my pet, — of an old woman 
who cannot sleep in her bed." 

" But what is it, aunt?" 

*^ Kiss me, dearest." Then, with something of slumber still about 
her, Dorothy raised herself in her bed, and placed her ami on her 
aunt's shoulder and embraced her. "And now for my news," said 
Miss Stanbury. 

" What news, aunt. It isn't morning yet ; is it ? " 

" No ; — ^it is not morning. You shall sleep again presently. " I 
have thought of it, and you shall be Brooke's wife, and I will have it 
here, and we will all be friends." 

"What I" 

" You will like that ;— wiU you not ? " 

" And you will not quarrel with him ? What am I to say ? What 
am I to do ? " She was, in truth, awake now, and, not knowing 
what she did, she jumped out of bed, and stood holding her aunt by 
the arm. 

^' It is not a dream," said Miss Stanbury. 

** Are you sure that it is not a dream ? And may he come here 
to-morrow ? " 

" Of course he will come to-morrow." 

** And may I see him, Aunt Stanbury ? " 

** Not if you go home, my dear." 

** But I won't go home. And will you tell him ? Oh dear, oh 
^Lear 1 Aunt Stanbury, I do not think that I believe it yet." 

" You will catch'cold, my dear, if you stay there trying to believe 

^t. You have nothing on.. Get into bed and believe it there. You 

^will have time to think of it before the morning." Then Miss Stan- 

l3ury went back to her own chamber, and Dorothy was left alone to 

realise her bliss. 

She thought of all her life for the last twelvemonths,— of the first 
invitation to Exeter, and the doubts of the family as to its accept- 
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ance, of her arrival and of her own doubts as to the possibility of 
her remaining, of Mr. Gibson's courtship and her aunt's disappoint- 
ment, of Brooke's coming, of her love and of his, — and then of her 
departure back to Nuncombe. Affcer that had come the triumph of 
Brooke's visit, and then the terrible sadness of her aunt's displeasure. 
But now everything was good and glorious. She did not care for 
money herself. She thought that she never could care much for 
being rich. But had she made Brooke poor by marrying him, that 
must always have been to her matter of regret, if not of remorse. 
But now it was all to bo smooth and sweet. Now a paradise was 
to be opened to her, with no apples which she might not eat ; — ^no 
apples which might not, but still must, be eaten. She thought that 
it would be impossible that she should sleep again that night ; but 
she did sleep, and dreamed that Brooke was holding her in Niddon 
Park, tighter than ever. 

When the morning came she trembled as she walked down into 
the parlour. Might it not still be possible that it was all a dream ? or 
what if her aunt should again have changed her purpose ? But the 
first moment of her aunt's presence told her that there was nothing 
to fear. ** How did you sleep, Dorothy ? " said the old la^. 

** Dear aunt, I do not know. Was it all sleep ?" 

** What shall we say to Brooke when he comes ?" 

**You shall tell him." 

** No, dearest, you must tell him. And you must say to him that 
if he is not good to my girl, and does not love her always, and cling 
to her, and keep her from harm, and be in truth her loving husband, 
I will hold him to be the most ungrateful of human beings." And 
before Brooke came, she spoke again. ** I wonder whether he thinks 
you as pretty as I do, Dolly?" 

" He never said that he thought me pretty at all." 

** Did he not ? Then he shall say so, or he shall not have you. It 
was your looks won me first, Dolly, — like an old fool as I am. It is 
BO pleasant to have a little nature after such a deal of artifice." In 
which latter remarks it was quite understood that Miss Stanbur}" 
was alluding to her enemies at Heavitree. 
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CHAPTEE LXXrV. 

THE LIONESS AROUSED. 

Bbooee Bukgess had been to Exeter and had gone, — ^for he only 
remained there one night, — and everything was apparently settled. 
It was not exactly told through Exeter that Miss Stanbury's heir was 
to be allowed to marry Miss Stanbury's niece ; but Martha knew it, 
and Giles Hickbody guessed it, and Dorothy was allowed to tell her 
mother and sister, and Brooke himself, in his own careless way, had 
mentioned the matter to his uncle Barty. As Miss Stanbury had also 
told the secret in confidence to Mrs. MacHugh, it cannot be said that 
it was altogether well kept. Four days after Brooke's departure the 
news reached the Frenches at Heavitree. It was whispered to 
Camilla by one of the shopmen with whom she was still arranging 
her marriage trousseau, and was repeated by her to her mother and 
sister with some additions which were not intended to be good- 
natured. **He gets her and the money together as a bargain — of 
course," said Camilla. ** I only hope the money won't be found too 
dear." 

** Perhaps he won't get it after all," said Arabella. 

" That would be cruel," replied Camilla. ** I don't think that even 
Miss Stanbury is so false as that." 

Things were going very badly at Heavitree. There was war there, 
almost everlastingly, though such little playful conversations as the 
above shewed that there might be an occasional lull in the battle. 
Mr. Gibson was not doing his duty. That was clear enough. Even 
Mrs. French, when she was appealed to with almost frantic energy 
by her younger daughter, could not but acknowledge that he was 
very remiss as a lover. And Camilla, in her fury, was very impru- 
dent. That very frantic energy which induced her to appeal to her 
mother was, in itself, proof of her imprudence. She knew that she 
was foolish, but she could not control her passion. Twice had she 
detected Arabella in receiving notes from Mr. Gibson, which she did 
not see, and of which it had been intended that she should know 
nothing. And once, when she spent a night away at Ottery St. 
Mary with a friend, — a visit which was specially prefatory to mar- 
riage, and made in reference to bridesmaids' dresses, — ^Arabella had 
had, — so at least Camilla was made to believe, — a secret meeting 
with Mr. Gibson in some of the lanes which lead down from Heavi- 
tree to the Topsham road. 

VOL. n. I-* 
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''I happened to meet him, and spoke two words to him/' said 
Arabella. ** Would you have me cut him ?" 

" I'll tell you what it is, Bella ; — ^if there is any underhand game 
going on that I don't understand, all Exeter shall be on fire before 
you shall carry it out.*' 

Bella made no answer to this, but shrugged her shoulders. Camilla 
was almost at a loss to guess what might be the truth. Would not 
any sister, so accused on such an occasion, rebut the accusation with 
awful wrath ? But Arabella simply shrugged her shoulders, and went 
her way. It was now the 15th of April, and there wanted but one 
short fortnight to their marriage. The man had not the courage to 
jilt her I She felt sure that he had not heart enough to do a deed of 
such audacity. And her sister, too, was weak and a coward, and 
would lack the power to stand on her legs and declare herself to be 
the perpetrator of such villany. Her mother, as she knew well, would 
always have preferred that her elder daughter should be the bride ; 
but her mother was not the woman to have the hardihood, now, in the 
eleventh hour, to favour such an intrigue. Let her wish be what it 
might, she would not be strong enough to carry through the accom- 
plishment of it. They would all know that that threat of hers of 
setting Exeter on fire would be carried out after some fashion that 
would not be inadequate to the occasion. A sister, a mother, a pro- 
mised lover, all false, — all so damnably, cruelly false ! It was impos- 
sible. No history, no novel of most sensational interest, no wonderful 
villany that had ever been wrought into prose or poetry, would have 
been equal to this. It was impossible. She told herself so a score of 
times a day. And yet the circumstances were so terribly suspicious ! 
Mr. Gibson's conduct as a lover was simply disgraceful to him as a 
man and a clergjrman. He was full of excuses, which she knew to be 
false. He would never come near her if he could help it. When he 
was with her, he was as cold as an archbishop both in word and in 
action. Nothing would tempt him to any outward manifestation of 
afiection. He would talk of nothing but the poor women of St. Peter- 
cum-Pumpkin in the city, and the fraudulent idleness of a certain col- 
league in the cathedral services, who was always shirking his work. 
He made her no presents. He never walked with her. He was 
always gloomy, — and he had indeed so behaved himself in public that 
people were beginning to talk of "poor Mr. Gibson." And yet he 
could meet Arabella on the sly in the lanes, and send notes to her by 
the green-grocer's boy I Poor Mr. Gibson indeed 1 Let her once get 
him well over the 29th of April, and the people of Exeter might talk 
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about poor Mr. Gibson if they pleased. And Bella's conduct was more 
wonderful almost than that of Mr. Gibson. With all her cowardice, 
she still held up her head, — ^held it perhaps a little higher than was 
usual with her. And when that grievous accusation was made against 
her, — ^made and repeated, — an accusation the very thought and sound 
of which would almost have annihilated her had there been a decent 
feeling in her bosom, she would simply shrug her shoulders and walk 
away. " Camilla," she had once said, " you will drive that man mad 
before you have done." **What is it to you how I drive him?" 
Camilla had answered in her fury. Then Arabella had again shrugged 
her shoulders and walked away. Between Camilla and her mother, 
too, there had come to be an almost internecine quarrel on a collateral 
point. Camilla was still carrying on a vast arrangement which she 
called the preparation of her trousseau, but which both Mrs. French 
and Bella regarded as a spoliation of the domestic nest, for the proud 
purposes of one of the younger birds. And this had grown so fear- 
fully that in two different places Mrs. French had found herself com- 
pelled to request that no further articles might be supplied to Miss 
Camilla. The bride elect had rebelled, alleging that as no fortune was 
to be provided for her, she had a right to take with her such things as 
she could carry away in her trunks and boxes. Money could be had 
at the bank, she said ; and, after all, what were fifty pounds more or 
less on such an occasion as this ? And then she went into a calcula- 
tion to prove that her mother and sister would be made so much richer 
by her absence, and that she was doing so much for them by her 
marriage, that nothing could be more mean in them than that they 
should hesitate to supply her with such things as she desired to make 
her entrance into Mr. Gibson's house respectable. But Mrs. French 
was obdurate, and Mr. Gibson -was desired to speak to her. Mr. Gib- 
son, in fear and trembling, told her that she ought to repress her spirit 
of extravagance, and Camilla at once foresaw that he would avail him- 
self of this plea against her should he find it possible at any time to 
avail himself of any plea. She became ferocious, and, turning upon 
liim, told him to mind his own business. Was it not all for him that 
she was doing it ? " She was not," she said, " disposed to submit to 
mny control in such matters from him till he had assumed his legal 
^ght to it by standing with her before the altar." It came, however, 
'to be known all over Exeter that Miss Camilla's expenditure had been 
checked, and that, in spite of the joys naturally incidental to a wedding, 
things were not going well with the ladies at Heavitree. 

At last the blow came. Camilla was aware that on a certain 
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morning her mother had been to Mr. Gibson's honse, and had held a 
long conference with him. She could learn nothing of what took 
place there, for at that moment she had taken npon herself to place 
herself on non-speaking terms with her mother in consequence of 
those disgraceful orders which had been given to the tradesmen. But 
Bella had not been at Mr. Gibson's house at the time, and Camilla, 
though she presumed that her own conduct had been discussed in a 
manner very injurious to herself, did not beUeve that any step wm 
being then arranged which would be positively antagonistic to her own 
views. The day fixed was now so very near, that there could, she 
felt, be no escape for the victim. But she was wrong. 

Mr. Gibson had been found by Mrs. French in a very excited state 
on that occasion. He had wept, and pulled his hair, and torn open 
his waistcoat, had spoken of himself as a wretch, — pleading, however, 
at the same time, that he was more sinned against than sinning, had 
paced about the room with his hands dashing against his brows, and 
at last had flung himself prostrate on the ground. The meaning of it 
all was, that he had tried very hard, and had found at last that ** he 
couldn't do it." " I am ready to submit," said he, " to any verdict 
that you may pronounce against me, but I should deceive you and 
deceive her if I didn't say at once that I can't do it." He went on to 
explain that since he had unfortunately entered into his present 
engagement with Camilla, — of whose position he spoke in quite a 
touching manner, — and since he had found what was the condition of 
his own heart and feelings he had consulted a friend, — ^who, if any 
merely human being was capable of advising, might be implicitly 
trusted for advice in such a matter, — and that this friend had told him 
that he was bound to give up the marriage let the consequences to 
himself or to others be what they might. "Although the skies 
should fall on me, I cannot stand at the hymeneal altar with a lie in 
my mouth," said Mr. Gibson immediately upon his rising from his 
prostrate condition on the floor. In such a position as this a mother's 
fury would surely be very great ! But Mrs. French was hardly 
furious. She cried, and begged him to think better of it, and assured 
him that Camilla, when she should be calmed down by matrimony, 
would not be so bad as she seemed ; — ^but she was not furious. "The 
truth is, Mr. Gibson," she said through her tears, "that, after all, you 
like Bella best." Mr. Gibson owned that he did like Bella best, and 
although no bargain was made between them then and there, — and 
such making of a bargain then and there would hardly have been 
practicable, — ^it was understood that Mrs. French would not proceed 
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to extremities if Mr. Gibson would still make himself forthcoming as 
a hnsband for the advantage of one of the daughters of the family. 

So far Mr. Gibson had progressed towards a partial liberation from 
his thraldom with a considerable amount of courage ; but he was well 
aware that the great act of daring still remained to be done. He had 
suggested to Mrs. French that she should settle the matter with 
Camilla, — ^but this Mrs. French had altogether declined to do. It 
must, she said, come from himself. If she were to do it, she must 
sympathise with her child ; and such sympathy would be obstructive 
of the future arrangements which were still to be made. "She 
always knew that I liked Bella best," said Mr. Gibson, — still sobbing, 
still tearing his hair, still pacing the room with his waistcoat torn 
open. ** I would not advise you to tell her that," said Mrs. French. 
Then Mrs. French went home, and early on the following morning it 
was thought good by Arabella that she also should pay a visit at 
Ottery St. Mary's. ** Good-bye, Cammy,'* said Arabella as she went. 
" Bella," said Camilla, "I wonder whether you are a serpent. I do 
not think you can be so base a serpent as that." " I declare, Cammy, 
you do say such odd things that no one can understand what you 
mean." And so she went. 

On that morning Mr. Gibson was walking at an early hour along 
the road from Exeter to Cowley, contemplating his position and 
striving to arrange his plans. What was he to do, and how was he 
to do it ? He was prepared to throw up his living, to abandon the 
cathedral, to leave the diocese, — ^to make any sacrifice rather than take 
Camilla to his bosom. Within the last six weeks he had learned to 
regard her with almost a holy horror. He could not understand by 
what miracle of self-neglect he had fallen into so perilous an abyss. 
He had long known Camilla's temper. But in those days in which 
he had been beaten like a shuttlecock between the Stanburys and the 
Frenches, he had lost his head and had done, — ^he knew not what. 
" Those whom the God chooses to destroy, he first maddens," said 
Mr. Gibson to himself of himself, throwing himself back upon early 
erudition and pagan philosophy. Then he looked across to the river 
Exe, and thought that there was hardly water enough there to cover 
the multiplicity of his sorrows. 

But something must be done. He had proceeded so far in forming 
H resolution, as he reached St. David's Church on his return home- 
wards. His sagacious friend had told him that as soon as he had 
■filtered his mind, he was bound to let the lady know of it without 
^elay. '* You must remember," said the sagacious friend, ** that you 
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will owe her much, — ^very much." Mr. Gibson was perplexed in his 
mind when he reflected how much he might possibly be made to owe 
her if she shonld decide on appealing to a jnry of her conntrymen for 
justice. But anything would be better than his home at St. Peter's- 
cum-Pumpkin with Camilla sitting opposite to him as his wife. Were 
there not distant lands in which a clergyman, unfortunate but still 
energetic, might find work to do 7 Was there not all America ? — and 
were there not Australia, New Zealand, Natal, all open to him? 
Would not a missionary career among the Chinese be better for him 
than St. Peter's-cum-Pumpkin with Camilla French for his wife ? By 
the time he had reached home his mind was made up. He would 
write a letter to Camilla at once ; and he would marry Arabella at 
once, — on any day that might be flxed, — on condition that Camilla 
would submit to her defeat without legal redress. If legal redress 
should be demanded, he would put in evidence the fact that her own 
mother had been compelled to caution the tradesmen of the city in 
regard to her extravagance. 

He did write his letter, — ^in an agony of spirit. "I sit down, 
Camilla, with a sad heart and a reluctant hand,'' he said, ^' to com- 
municate to you a fatal truth. But truth should be made to pre- 
vail, and there is nothing in man so cowardly, so detrimental, and so 
unmanly as its concealment. I have looked into myself, and have 
enquired of myself, and have assured myself, that were I to become 
your husband, I should not make you happy. It would be of no 
use for me now to dilate on the reasons which have convinced me ; 
— ^but I am convinced, and I consider it my duty to inform you so 
at once. I have been closeted with your mother, and have made 
her understand that it is so. 

" I have not a word to say in my own justification but this, — 
that I am surQ I am acting honestly in telling you the truth. I would 
not wish to say a word animadverting on yourself. If there must 
be blame in this matter, I am willing to take it all on my own 
shoulders. But things have been done of late, and words have been 
spoken, and habits have displayed themselves, which would not, I 
am sure, conduce to our mutual comfort in this world, or to our 
assistance to each other in our struggles to reach the happiness of the 
world to come. 

** I think that you will agree with me, Camilla, that when a man 
or a woman has fallen into such a mistake as that which I have 
now made, it is best that it should be acknowledged. I know 
well that such a change of arrangements as that which I now propose 
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•will .be regarded most unfavourably. But will not anything be 
better than the binding of a matrimonial knot which cannot be 
again unloosed, and which we should both regret ? 

<< I do not know that I need add anything further. What can I 
add further ? Only this ; — that I am inflexible. Having resolved to 
take this step, — and to bear the evil things that may be said of me, 
— ^for your happiness and for my own tranquillity, — ^I shall not now 
relinquish my resolution. I do not ask you to forgive me. I doubt 
much whether I shall ever be quite able to forgive myself. The mis- 
take which I have made is one which should not have been com- 
mitted. I do not ask you to forgive me ; but I do ask you to pray 
that I may be forgiven. 

" Yours, with feelings of the truest friendship, 

** Thomas Gibson." 

The letter had been very difficult, but he was rather proud of it 
than otherwise when it was completed. He had felt that he was 
•writing a letter which not improbably might become public property. 
It was necessary that he should be Arm, that he should accuse himself 
a little in order that he might excuse himself much, and that ho 
should hint at causes which might justify the rupture, though he 
should so veil them as not to appear to defend his own delinquency 
by ungenerous counter accusation. When he had completed the 
letter, he thought that he had done all this rather well, and he sent 
the despatch off to Heavitree by the clerk of St. Peter's Church, with 
something of that feeling of expressible relief which attends the flnal 
conquest over some fatal and all but insuperable misfortune. He 
thought that he was sure now that he would not have to marry 
Camilla on the 29th of the month, — and there would probably be a 
period of some hours before he would be called upon to hear or read 
Camilla's reply. 

Camilla was alone when she received the letter, but she rushed at 
once to her mother. "There," said she; "there — ^I knew that it 
was coming!" Mrs. French took the paper into her hands, and 
gasped, and gazed at her daughter 'vnthout speaking. ** You knew of 
it, mother." 

" Yesterday, — ^when he told me, I knew of it." 

" And Bella knows it." 

*• Not a word of it." 

" She does. I am sure she does. But it is all nothing. I will 
not accept it. He cannot treat me so. I will drag him there ; — ^but 
he shall come." 
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" You can't make him, my dear." 

'* I will make him. And you would help me, mamma, if yon had 
any spirit. What, — a fortnight hefore the time, when the things are 
all bought ! Look at the presents that have been sent ! Mamma, he 
doesn't know me. And he never would have done it, if it had not 
been for Bella, — ^never. She had better take care, or there shall be 
such a tragedy that nobody every heard the like. If she thinks that 
she is going to be that man's wife, — she is — ^mistaken." Then there 
was a pause for a moment. ^* Mamma," she said, <' I shaU go to him 
at once. I do not care in the least what anybody may say. I shall 
— ^go to him, — at once." Mrs. French felt that at this moment it was 
best that she should be silent. 




CHAPTER LXXV. 

IHE E07FLETS CO OVER TBS ALPS. 

"^Y the thirteenth of May the Rowley 
"~ family had establiahed itself in Flo- 
reuce, puTposiBg to remain either 
there or at the baths of Lucca till 
the end of June, at which time it waa 
thonght that Sir Mai'madake shonld 
begin to make preparationa for his 
journey back to the Islands. Their 
future prospects were not altogether 
settled. It waa not decided whether 
Lady Rowley should at once return 
V with him, whether Mra. Trevelyan 
I should return with him, — nor was 
it settled among them what should 
~ --.-^— .-^ be the fate of Nora Rowley. Nora 

Bowley v/slb quite resolved herself that she would not go back 
to the Islands, and had said as much to her mother. Lady Rowley 
had not repeated this to Sir Marmaduke, and was heraelf in 
doubt as to what might best be done. Qirls are understood 
by their mothers better than they are by their fathers. Lady 
Rowley wm beginning to be aware that Nora's obstinacy waa too 
strong to be overcome by mere words, and that other steps must be 
taken if she were to be weaned &om her pernicious passion for Hugh 
Stanbury. Mr. Glascock was still in Florence. Might she not be 
cured by further overtures from Mi. Glascock ? The chance of 
Becoring such a son-in-law was so important, so valuable, that no 
trouble was too great to be incnired, even though the probability of 
success might not be great. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Lady Rowley carried off all 
the family to Italy, including Sir Marmaduke, simply in chase of Mr, 
OUscook. Anxious as she was on the subject, she was too proud, 
and also too well-conditioned, to have suggested to herself such a 
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jonmey with snch an object. Trevelyan had escaped from Willesden 
with the child, and they had heard, — again through Stanbnry, — that 
he had returned to Italy. They had all agreed that it would be well 
that they shonld leave London for awhile, and see something of the 
continent ; and when it was told to them that little Louis was pro- 
bably in Florence, that alone was reason enough for them to go 
thither. They would go to the city till the heat was too great and 
the mosquitoes too powerful, and then they would visit the baths of 
Lucca for a month. This was their plan of action, and the cause for 
their plan ; but Lady Bowley found herself able to weave into it 
another little plan of her own of which she said nothing to anybody. 
She was not running after Mr. Glascock ; but if Mr. Glascock should 
choose to run after them, — or her, who could say that any harm had 
been done ? 

Nora had answered that proposition of her lover's to walk out of 
the house in Manchester Street, and get married at the next church, 
in a most discreet manner. She had declared that she would be true 
and firm, but that she did not wish to draw upon herself the displeasure 
of her father and mother. She did not, she sidii^look upon a clan- 
destine marriage as a happy resource. But,— ^tw she added at the 
end of a long and very sensible letter, — she intiiuLed to abide by her 
engagement, and she did not intend to go back to the Mandarins. 
She did not say what alternative she would choose in the event of her 
being unable to obtain her father's consent before his return. She 
did not suggest what was to become of her when Sir Marmaduke's leave 
of absence should be expired. But her statement that she would not go 
back to the islands was certainly made with more substantial vigour, 
though, perhaps, with less of reasoning, than any other of the proposi- 
tions made in her letter. Then, in her postscript, she told him that they 
were all going to Italy. ** Papa and mamma think that we ought to 
follow poor Mr. Trevelyan. The lawyer says that nothing can be done 
while he is away with the boy. We are therefore all going to start to 
Florence. The journey is delightful. I will not say whose presence 
will be wanting to make it perfect." 

Before they started there came a letter to Nora from Dorothy, 

which shall be given entire, because it will tell the reader more of 

Dorothy's happiness than would be learned from any other mode of 

narrative. 

"The Close, Thursday. 
**Deabest Nora, 

" I have just had a letter from Hugh, and that makes me feel 

that I should like to write to you. Dear Hugh has told me all about it. 
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and I do so hope thai things may come right and that we may he 
sisters. He is so good that I do not wonder that you should love 
him. He has heen the best son and the best brother in the world, 
and everybody speaks well of him, — except my dear aunt, who is pre- 
judiced because she does not like newspapers. I need not praise him 
to you, for I dare say you think quite as well of him as I do. I can- 
not tell you all the beautiful things he says about you, but I dare say 
he has told them to you himself. 

" I seem to know you so well because Priscilla has talked about 
you so often. She says that she knew that you and my brother were 
fond of each other because you growled at each other when you were 
together at the Clock House, and never had any civil words to say 
before people. I don't know whether growling is a sign of love, but 
Hugh does growl sometimes when he is most affectionate. He growls 
at me, and I understand him, and I like to be growled at. I wonder 
whether you like him to growl at you. 

" And now I must tell you something about myself, — ^because if 
yon are to be my sister you ought to know it all. I also am 
going to be married to a man whom I love, — oh, so dearly I His 
name is Mr. Brooke Burgess, and he is a great friend of my aunt's. 
At first she did not like our being engaged, because of some family 
reason ; — but she has got over that, and nothing can be kinder and 
nicer than she is. We are to be married here, some day in June, — ^ 
the 11th I think it will be. How I do wish you could have been 
here to be my bridesmaid. It would have been so nice to have had 
Hugh's sweetheart with me. He is a friend of Hugh's, and no doubt 
you will hear all about him. The worst of it is that we must live in 
Hiondon, because my husband as will be, — ^you see I call him mine 
already, — is in an office there. And so poor Aunt Stanbury will be 
left all alone. It will be very sad, and she is so wedded to Exeter 
that I fear we shall not get her up to London. 

"I would describe Mr. Burgess to you, only I do not suppose you 
would care to hear about him. He is not so tall as Hugh, but he is 
a great deal better looking. With you two the good looks are to be 
-with the wife ; but, with us, with the husband. Perhaps you think 
Hugh is handsome. We used to declare that he was the ugliest boy 
in the country. I don't suppose it makes very much difference. 
Brooke is handsome, but I don't think I should like him the less if 
he were ever so ugly. 

"Do you remember hearing about the Miss Frenches when you 
'were in Devonshire ? There has come up such a terrible affair about 
them. A Mr. Gibson, a clergyman, was going to marry the younger ; 
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but has changed his mind and wants to take the elder. I think he 
was in love with her first." Dorothy did not say a word about the 
little intermediate stage of attachment to herself. ** All this is making 
a great noise in the city, and some people think he should be punished 
severely. It seems to me that a gentleman ought not to make such a 
mistake ; but if he does, he ought to own it. I hope they will let him 
marry the elder one. Aunt Stanbury says it all comes from their 
wearing chignons. . I wish you knew Aunt Stanbury, because she is 
so good. Perhaps you wear a chignon. I think Priscilla said, that 
you did. It must not be largo, if you come to see Aunt Stanbury. 

**Pray write to me, — and believe that I hope to be your most 
affectionate sister, 

"DoBOTHY Stanbury. 

**P.S. — ^I am so happy, and I do so hope that you will be the 
same." 

This was received only a day before the departure of the Rowleys 
for Italy, and was answered by a short note promising that Nora 
would write to her correspondent from Florence. 

There could be no doubt that Trevelyan had started with his boy,, 
fearing the result of the medical or legal interference with his affairs 
which was about to be made at Sir Marmaduke's instance. He had 
written a few words to his wife, neither commencing nor ending his 
note after any usual fashion, telling her that he thought it expedient 
to travel, that he had secured the services of a nurse for the little boy, 
and that during his absence a certain income would, as heretofore, 
be paid to her. He said nothing as to his probable return, or as ta 
her future life ; nor was there anything to indicate whither he was 
going. Stanbury, however, had learned from the faithless and fright- 
ened Bozzle that Trevelyan's letters were to be sent after him to 
Florence. Mr. Bozzle, in giving this information, had acknowledged 
that his employer was ** becoming no longer quite himself under his 
troubles," and had expressed his opinion that he ought to be ** looked 
after." Bozzle had made his money; and now, with a grain of 
humanity mixed with many grains of faithlessness, reconciled it to 
himself to tell his master's secrets to his master's enemies. What 
would a counsel be able to say about his conduct in Qi court of law ? 
That was the question which Bozzle was always asking himself as ta 
his own business. That he should be abused by a barrister to a. 
jury, and exposed as a spy and a fiend, was, he thought, a matter 
of course. To be so abused was a pai-t of his profession. But 
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it was expedient for him in all cases to secure some loop-hole of 
apparent duty hy which he might in part escape from such censures. 
He was untrue to his employer now, because he thought that his 
employer ought to be "looked after." He did, no doubt, take a five- 
pound note from Hugh Stanbury ; but then it was necessary that he 
should live. He must be paid for his time. In this way Trevelyan 
started for Florence, and within a week afterwards the Kowleys were 
upon his track. 

Nothing had been said by Sir Marmaduke to Nora as to her lover 
since that stormy interview in which both father and daughter had 
expressed their opinions very strongly, and very little had been said 
by Lady Kowley. Lady Kowley had spoken more than once of 
Nora's return to the Mandarins, and had once alluded to it as a 
certainty. " But I do not know that I shall go back," Nora had said. 
** My dear," the mother had replied, " unless you are married, I sup- 
pose your home must be with your parents." Nora, having made 
her protest, did not think it necessary to persevere, and so the matter 
was dropped. It was known, however, that they must all come back 
to London before they started for their seat of government, and 
therefore the subject did not at present assume its difficult aspect. 
There was a tacit understanding among them that everything should 
be done to make the journey pleasant to the young mother who was 
in search of her son ; and, in addition to this. Lady Eowley had her 
own little understanding, which was very tacit indeed, that in Mr. 
Glascock might be found an escape from one of their great family 
difficulties. 

" You had better take this, papa, Mrs. Trevelyan had said, when 
she received from the office of Mr. Bideawhile a cheque payable to* 
her order for the money sent to her by her husband's direction. 

" I do not want the man's money," said Sir Marmaduke. 

" But you are going to this place for my sake, papa ; — and it is 
right that he should bear the expense for his own wife. And, papa, 
you must remember always that though his mind is distracted on this 
horrible business, he is not a bad man. No one is more liberal or 
more just about money." Sir Marmaduke' s feelings on the matter 
were very much the same as those which had troubled Mr. Outhouse, 
and he, personally, refused to touch the money ; but his daughter 
paid her own share of the expenses of the journey. 

They travelled at their ease, stopping at Paris, and at Geneva, and 
at Milan. Lady Rowley thought that she was taken very fast, be- 
cause she was allowed to sleep only two nights at each of these places, 
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and Sir Eowley himself thought that he had achieved something of 
a Hannibalian enterprise in taking five ladies and two maids over tho 
Simplon and down into the plains of Lombardy, with nobody to pro- 
tect him but a single courier. He had been a little nervous about it, 
being unaccustomed to European travelling, and had not at first 
realised the fact that the journey is to be made with less trouble than 
one from the Marble Arch to Mile End. << My dears," he said to his 
younger daughters, as they were rattling round the steep downward 
twists and turns of the great road, '' you must sit quite still on these 
descents, or you do not know where you may go. The least thing 
would overset us." But Lucy and Sophy soon knew better, and 
became so intimate with the mountain, under the friendly guidance of 
their courier, that before the plains were reached, they were in and 
out, and here and there, and up and down, as though they had been 
bred among the valleys of the pass. There would come a ringing 
laugh from some rock above their head, and Lady Rowley looking up 
would see their dresses fluttering on a pinnacle which appeared to her 
to be fit only for a bird ; and there would be the courier behind them, 
with two parasols, and a shawl, and a cloak, and an eye-glass, and a 
fine pair cf grizzled whiskers. They made an Alpine club of their 
own, refusing to admit their father because he would not climb up a 
rock, and Nora thought of the letters about it which she would write 
to her lover,— only that she had determined that she would not write 
to him at all without telling her mother, — and Mrs. Trevelyan would 
for moments almost forget that she had been robbed of her child. 

From Milan they went on to Florence, and though they were by 
that time quite at home in Italy, and had become critical judges of 
Italian inns and Italian railways, they did not find that journey to 
be quite so pleasant. There is a romance to us still in the name 
of Italy which a near view of many details in the country fails to 
realise. Shall we say that a journey through Lombardy is about as 
interesting as one through the flats of Cambridgeshire and the fens 
of Norfolk ? And the station of Bologna is not an interesting spot in 
which to spend an hour or two, although it may be conceded that pro- 
visions may be had there much better than any that can be procured 
at our own railway stations. From thence they went, still by rail, 
over the Apennines, and unfortunately slept during the whole time. 
The courier had assured them that if they would only look out they 
would see the castles of which they had read in novels ; but the day 
had been very hot, and Sir Marmaduke had been cross, and Lady 
Rowley had been weary, and so not a castle was seen. " Pistoia, me 
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lady, this," said the conrier opening the door ; — " to stop half an hour." 
"Oh, why was it not Florence?" Another hour and a half! So 
they all went to sleep again, and were very tired when they reached 
the beautiful city. 

During the next day they rested at their inn, and sauntered throu^ 
the Duomo, and broke their necks looking up at the inimitable glories 
of the campanile. Such a one as Sir Marmaduke had of course not 
come to Florence without introductions. The Foreign Office is always 
very civil to its next-door neighbour of the colonies,— civil and cordial, 
though perhaps a little patronising. A minister is a bigger man than 
a governor; and the smallest of the diplomatic fry are greater swells than 
even secretaries in quite important dependencies. The attache, though 
he be unpaid, dwells in a capital, and flirts with a countess. The 
governor's right-hand man is confined to an island, and dances with a 
planter's daughter. The distinction is quite understood, but is not 
incompatible with much excellent good feeling on the part of the 
superior department. Sir Marmaduke had come to Florence fairly 
provided with passports to Florentine society, and had been mentioned 
in more than one letter as the distinguished Governor of the Man- 
darins, who had been called home from his seat of government on a 
special mission of great importance. On the second day he went out 
to call at the embassy and to leave his cards. " Have you been able 
to learn whether he is here ?" asked Lady Rowley of her husband in 
a whisper, as soon as they were alone. 

" Who ;— Trevelyan ? " 

" I did not suppose you could learn about him, because he would 
be hiding himself. But is Mr. Glascock here ?" 

** I forgot to ask," said Sir Marmaduke. 

Lady Bowley did not reproach him. It is impossible that any 
father should altogether share a mother's anxiety in regard to the 
marriage of their daughters. But what a thing it would be ! Lady 
Howley thought that she could compound for all misfortunes in other 
respects, if she could have a daughter married to the future Lord 
Peterborough. She had been told in England that he was faultless, 
— ^not very clever, not very active, not likely to be very famous ; but, 
as a husband, simply faultless. He was very rich, very good-natured, 
easily managed, more likely to be proud of his wife than of himself, 
addicted to no jealousies, afllicted by no vices, so respectable in every 
way that he was sure to become great as an English nobleman by 
the very weight of his virtues. And it had been represented also 
to Lady Bowley that this paragon among men had been passionately 
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attached to her daughter ! Perhaps she magnified a little the romance 
of the story ; but it seemed to her that this greatly endowed lover had 
rushed away from his country in despair, because her daughter Nora 
would not smile upon him. Now they were, as she hoped, in the 
same city with him. But it was indispensable to her success that 
she should not seem to be running after him. To Nora, not a word 
had been said of the prospect of meeting Mr. Glascock at Florence. 
Hardly inore than a word had been said to her sister Emily, and that 
under injunction of strictest secrecy. It must be made to appear to 
all the world that other motives had brought them to Florence, — as, 
indeed, other motives had brought them. Not for worlds would 
Lady Kowley have run after a man for her daughter ; but still, still, — 
still, seeing that the man was himself so unutterably in love with her 
girl, seeing that he was so fully justified by his position to be in love 
with any girl, seeing that such a maximum of happiness would be the 
result of such a marriage, she did feel that, even for his sake, she 
must be doing a good thing to bring them together ! Something, 
though not much of all this, she had been obliged to explain to Sir 
Marmaduke ; — and yet he had not taken the trouble to inquire whether 
Mr. Glascock was in Florence ! 

On the third day after their arrival, the wife of the British minister 
came to call upon Lady Eowley, and the wife of the British minister 
was good-natured, easy-mannered, and very much given to conversa- 
tion. She preferred talking to listening, and in the course of a quarter 
of an hour had told Lady Kowley a good deal about Florence ; but 
she had not mentioned Mr. Glascock's name. It would have been so 
pleasant if the requisite information could have been obtained without 
the asking of any direct question on the subject ! But Lady Rowley, 
who from many years' practice of similar, though perhaps less dis- 
iinguished, courtesies on her part, knew well the first symptom of the 
coming end of her guest's visit, found that the minister's wife was 
about to take her departure without an allusion to Mr. Glascock. 
And yet the names had been mentioned of so many English residents 
in Florence, who neither in wealth, rank, or virtue, were competent 
to hold a candle to that phoenix I She was forced, therefore, to pluck 
up courage, and to ask the question. " Have you had a Mr. Glascock 
hero this spring ? " said Lady Rowley. 

"What; — ^Lord Peterborough's son? Oh, dear, yes. Such a 
singular being ! " 

Lady Rowley thought that she could perceive that her phoenix had 
not made himself agreeable at the. embassy. It might perhaps bo 
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thai he had buried himself away from society because of his love. 
** And is here now ? *' asked Lady Kowley. 

''I cannot. say at all. He is sometimes here and sometimes with 
his father at Naples. But when here, he lives chiefly with the 
Americans. They say he is going to marry an American girl, — ^their 
minister's niece. There are three of them, I think, and he is to take 
the eldest." Lady Rowley asked no more questions, and let her 
august visitor go, almost without another word. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

« WE SHALL BE SO FOOR,*' 



Mr. Glascock at that moment was not only in Florence, but was 
occupying rooms in the very hotel in which the Rowleys were stay- 
ing. Lady Rowley, when she heard that he was engaged to marry 
an American lady, became suddenly very sick at heart, — sick with ^ 
sickness that almost went beyond her heart. She felt ill, and was 
glad to be alone. The rumour might be untrue. Such rumours 
generally are untrue. But then, as Lady Rowley knew very well, 
they generally have some foundation in truth. Mr. Glascock, if he 
■were not actually engaged to the American girl, had probably been 
flirting with her ; — and, if so, where was that picture which Lady 
Bowley had been painting for herself of a love-lorn swain to be 
"brought back to the pleasures and occupations of the world only by 
the girl of whom he was enamoured ? But still she would not quite 
give up the project. Mr. Glascock, if he was in Italy, would no 
doubt see by the newspapers that Sir Marmaduke and his family 
were in Florence, — and would probably come to them. Then, if 
^ora would only behave herself, the American girl might still be 
conquered. 

During two or three days after this nothing was seen or heard of Mr. 
Glascock. Had Lady Rowley thought of mentioning the name to the 
waiter at the hotel, she would have learned that he was living in the 
next passage ; but it did not occur to her to seek information in that 
fashion. Nor did she ask direct questions in other quarters about Mr. 
Glascock himself. She did, however, make inquiry about Americans 
living in Florence, — especially about the American Minister, — and, 
before a week had passed overhead, had been introduced to the 
Spaldings. Mrs. Spalding was very civil, and invited Lady Rowley 
and all the girls and Sir Marmaduke to come to her on her ** Fridays." 
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She received her friends every Friday, and would continue to do so 
till the middle of June. She had nieces who would, she said, be 
so happy to make the acquaintance of the Miss Bowleys. 

By this time the picture galleries, the churches, and the palaces in 
Florence had nearly all been visited. Poor Lady Bowley had dragged 
herself wearily from sight to sight, hoping always to meet with Mr. 
Glascock, ignorant of the fact that residents in a town do not pass 
their mornings habitually in looking after pictures. During this time 
inquiries were being made, through the police, respecting Trevelyan ; 
and Sir Marmaduke had obtained information that an English gentle- 
man, with a little boy, had gone on to Siena, and had located himself 
there. There seemed to be but little doubt that this was Trevelyan, 
— ^though nothing had been learned with certainty as to the gentleman's 
name. It had been decided that Sir Marmaduke, with his courier and 
Mrs. Trevelyan, should go on to Siena, and endeavour to come upon 
the fugitive, and they had taken their departure on a certain morning. 
On that 8ame day Lady Bowley was walking with Nora and one of 
the other girls through the hall of the hotel, when they were met in 
full face — ^by Mr. Glascock I Lady Rowley and Lucy were in front, and 
they, of course, did not know the man. Nora had seen him at once, 
and in her confusion hardly knew how to bear herself. Mr. Glascock 
was passing by her without recognising her, — ^had passed her mother 
and sister, and had so far gone on, that Nora had determined to make 
no sign, when he chanced to look up and see who it was that was so 
close to him. **Miss Rowley,'* he said, "who thought of meeting 
you in Florence ! " Lady Rowley, of course, turned round, and 
there was an introduction. Poor Nora, though she knew nothing of 
her mother's schemes, was confused and ill at ease. Mr. Glascock 
was very civil, but at the same time rather cold. Lady Rowley was 
all smiles and courtesy. She had, she said, heard his name from her 
daughters, and was very happy to make his acquaintance. Lucy 
looked on somewhat astonished to find that the lover whom her sister 
had been blamed for rejecting, and who was spoken of with so many 
encomiums, was so old a man. Mr. Glascock asked after Mrs. Tre- 
velyan ; and Lady Rowley, in a low, melancholy whisper, told him 
that they were now all in Florence, in the hope of meeting Mr. Tre- 
velyan. " You have heard the sad story, I know, Mr. Glascock, — and 
therefore I do not mind telling you." Mr. Glascock acknowledged 
that he did know the story, and informed her that he had seen Mr. 
Trevelyan in Florence within the last ten days. This was so interest- 
ing, that, at Lady Rowley's request, he went with them up to their 
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rooms, and in this way the acquaintance was made. It turned out 
that Mr. Glascock had spoken to Mr. Trevelyan, and that Trevelyan 
had told him that he meant for the present to take up his residence 
in some small Italian town. '^ And how was he looking, Mr. Glas- 
cock ? " 

" Very ill, Lady Bowley ; — ^very ill, indeed." 

"Do not tell her so, Mr. Glascock. She has gone now with her 
father to Siena. We think that he is there, with the boy, — or, at least, 
that he may be heard of there. And you ; — ^you are living here ? ** 
Mr. Glascock said that he was living between Naples and Florence, — 
going occasionally to Naples, a place that he hated, to see his father, 
and coming back at intervals to the capital. Nora sat by, and hardly 
spoke a word. She was nicely dressed, with an exquisite little 
bonnet, which had been bought as they came through Paris; and 
Lady Bowley, with natural pride, felt that if he was ever in love 
with her child, that love must come bisick upon him now. American 
girls, she had been told, were hard, and dry, and sharp, and jiQgul%r._ 
She had seen some at the Mandarins, with whom she thought it must 
be impossible that any Englishman should be in love. There never, 
surely, had been an American girl like her Nora. **Are you fond of 
pictures, Mr. Glascock ? " she asked. Mr. Glascock was not very fond 
of pictures, and thought that he was rather tired of them. What 
was he fond of ? Of sitting at home and doing nothing. That was 
his reply, at least ; and a very unsatisfactory reply it was, as Lady 
Bowley could hardly propose that they should come and sit and do 
nothing with him. Could he have been lured into churches or gal- 
leries, Nora might have been once more thrown into his company. 
Then Lady Eowley took courage, and asked him whether he knew 
the Spaldings. They were going to Mrs. Spalding's that very even- 
ing, — she and her daughters. Mr. Glascock replied that he did know 
the Spaldings, and that he also should be at their house. Lady 
Bowley thought that she discovered something like a blush about his 
cheekbones and brow, as he made his answer. Then he left them, 
giving his hand to Nora as he went ;-:-but there was nothing in his 
manner to justify the slightest hope. 

"I don't think he is nice at all," said Lucy. 

** Don't be so foolish, Lucy," said Lady Rowley angrily. 

" I think he is very nice," said Nora. ** He was only talking non- 
sense when he said that he liked to sit still and do nothing. He is 
not at all an idle man ; — at least I am told so." 

*<But he is as old as Methuselah," said Lucy. 
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" He is between thirty and forty," said Lady Kowley. ** Of course 
we know that from the peerage." Lady Kowley, however, was 
-vvrong. Had she consulted the peerage, she would have seen that 
Mr. Glascock was over forty. 

Nora, as soon as she was alone and could think about it all, felt 
quite sure that Mr. Glascock would never make her another oflfer. 
This ought not to have caused her any sorrow, as she was very well 
aware that she would not accept him, should he do so. Yet, perhaps, 
there was a moment of some feeling akin to disappointment. Of 
course she would not have accepted him. How could she ? Her faith 
was so plighted to Hugh Stanbury that she would be a by-word 
among women for ever, were she to be so false. And, as she told her- 
self, she had not the slightest feeling of affection for Mr. Glascock. It 
was quite out of the question, and a matter simply for speculation. 
Nevertheless it would have been a very grand thing to be Lady 
Peterborough, and sh&iilxzuMri regretted that she had a heart in her 

She had become fully aware during that interview that her mother 
still entertained hopes, and almost suspected that Lady Bowley had 
known something of Mr. Glascock's residence in Florence. She had 
seen that her mother had met Mr. Glascock almost as though some such 
meeting had been expected, and had spoken to him almost as though 
she had expected to have to speak to him. Would it not be better 
that she should at once make her mother understand that all this 
could be of no avail ? If she were to declare plainly that nothing 
could bring about such a marriage, would not her mother desist? 
She almost made up her mind to do so; but as her mother said 
nothing to her before they started for Mr. Spalding's house, neither 
did she say anything to her mother. She did not wish to have angry 
words if they could be avoided, and she felt that there might be anger 
and unpleasant words were she to insist upon her devotion to Hugh 
Stanbury while this rich prize was in sight. If her mother should 
speak to her, then, indeed, she would declare her own settled purpose ; 
but she would do nothing to accelerate the evil hour. 

There were but few people in Mrs. Spalding's drawing-room when 
they were announced, and Mr. Glascock was not among them. Miss 
Wallachia Petrie was there, and in the confusion of the introduction 
was presumed by Lady Kowley to be one of the nieces introduced. 
She had been distinctly told that Mr. Glascock was to marry the 
eldest, and this lady was certainly older than the other two. In this 
way Lady Kowley decided that Miss Wallachia Petrie was her 
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daughter's hated rival, and she certainly was much surprised at the 
gentleman's taste. But there is nothing, — nothing in the way of an 
absurd matrimonial engagement, — ^into which a man will not allow 
himself to be entrapped by pique. Nora would have a great deal to 
answer for, Lady Kowley thought, if the unfortunate man should 
be driven by her cruelty to marry such a woman as this one now 
before her. 

It happened that Lady Kowley soon found herself seated by Miss 
Petrie, and she at once commenced her questionings. She intended 
to be very discreet, but the subject was too near her heart to allow 
her to be altogether silent. " I believe you know Mr. Glascock 2 " she 
said. 

** Yes," said Wallachia, ** I do know him." Now the peculiar nasal 
twang which our cousins over the water have learned to use, and 
which has grown out of a certain national instinct which coerces 
them to express themselves with self-assertion ; — let the reader go 
into his closet and talk through his nose for awhile with steady atten- 
tion to the effect which his own voice will have, and he will find that 
this theory ia correct ;-this intonation, which is so peculiar among 
intelligent Americans, had been adopted con amore, and, as it were,, 
taken to her bosom by Miss Petrie. Her ears had taught themselves 
to feel that there could be no vitality in speech without it, and that 
all utterance unsustained by such tone was effeminate, vapid, useless,, 
unpersuasive, unmusical, — and English. It was a complaint frequently 
made by her against her friends Caroline and Olivia that they debased 
their voices, and taught themselves the puling British mode of speech. 
**I do know the gentleman," said Wallachia; — and Lady Kowley 
shuddered. Could it be that such a woman as this was to reign 
over Monkhams, and become the future Lady Peterborough ? 

" He told me that he is acquainted with the family," said Lady 
Rowley. "He is staying at our hotel, and my daughter knew him 
very well when he was living in London." 

** I dare say. I believe that in London the titled aristocrats do 
hang pretty much together." It had never occurred to poor Lady 
Rowley, since the day in which her husband had been made a knight, 
at the advice of the Colonial Minister, in order that the inhabitants 
of some island might be gratified by the opportunity of using the 
title, that she and her children had thereby become aristocrats. Were 
her daughter Nora to marry Mr. Glascock, Nora would become an. 
aristocrat, — or would, rather, be ennobled, — all which Lady Rowley 
understood perfectly. 
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** I don't know that London society is very exclusive in that re- 
spect," said Lady Rowley. 

** I guess you are pretty particular," said Miss Petrie, " and it 
seems to me you don't have much regard to intellect or erudition, — 
but fix things up straight according to birth and money." 

" I hope we are not quite so bad as that," said Lady Rowley. " I 
do not know London well myself, as I have passed my life in very 
distant places." 

** The distant places are, in my estimation, the best. The further 
the mind is removed from the contamination incidental to the centres 
of long-established luxury, the more chance it has of developing itself 
according to the intention of the Creator, when he bestowed his gifts 
of intellect upon us." Lady Rowley, when she heard this eloquence, 
could hardly believe that such a man as Mr. Glascock should really 
be intent upon marrying such a lady as this who was sitting next to 
her. 

In the meantime, Nora and the real rival were together, and they 
Also were talking of Mr. Glascock. Caroline Spalding had said that 
Mr. Glascock had spoken to her of Nora Rowley, and Nora acknow- 
ledged that there had been some acquaintance between them in 
London. << Almost more than that, I should have thought," said 
Miss Spalding, ''if one might judge by his manner of speaking of 

you." 

**He is a little given to be enthusiastic," said Nora, laughing. 

** The least so of all mankind, I should have said. You must know 
he is very intimate in this house. It begun in this way ; — Olivia and 
I were travelling together, and there was — a difficulty, as we say in 
our country when three or four gentlemen shoot each other. Then 
there came up Mr. Glascock and another gentleman. By-the-bye, the 
other gentleman was your brother-in-law." 

" Poor Mr. Trevelyan ! " 

** He is very ill ; — is he not ? " 

" We think so. My sister is with us, you know. That is to say, 
she is at Siena to-day." 

''I have heard about him, and it is so sad. Mr. Glascock knows 
him. As I said, they were travelling together, when Mr. Glascock 
came to our assistance. Since that, we have seen him very fre- 
•quently. I don't think he is enthusiastic, — except when he talks of 
you." 

** I ought to be very proud," said Nora. 

'* I think you ought, — as Mr. Glascock is a man whose goo( 
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opinion is certainly worth having. Here he is. Mr. Glascock, I 
hope your ears are tingling. They ought to do so, because we are 
saying all manner of fine things about you.*' 

" I could not be well spoken of by two on whose good word I 
should set a higher value," said he. 

" And whose do you value the most ? " said Caroline. 

" I must first know whose eulogium will run the highest." 

Then Nora answered him. " Mr. Glascock, other people may 
praise you louder than I can do, but no one will ever do so with 
more sincerity." There was a pretty earnestness about her as she 
spoke, which Lady Kowley ought to have heard. Mr. Glascock 
l^owed, and Miss Spalding smiled, and Nora blushed. 

"If you are not overwhelmed now," said Miss Spalding, **you 
xQUst be so used to flattery, that it has no longer any effect upon you. 
You must be like a drunkard, to whom wine is as water, and who 
thinks that brandy is not strong enough." 

" I think I had better go away," said Mr. Glascock, ** for fear the 
l)randy should be watered by degrees." And so he left them. 

Nora had become quite aware, without much process of thinking 
^bout it, that her former lover and this American young lady were 
very intimate with each other. The tone of the conversation had 
shewn that it was so ; — and, then, how had it come to pass that Mr. 
Olascock had spoken to this American girl about her, — ^Nora Kowley ? 
It was evident that he had spoken of her with warmth, and had done 
so in a manner to impress his hearer. For a minute or two they sat 
together in silence after Mr. Glascock had left them, but neither of 
them stirred. Then Caroline Spalding turned suddenly upon Nora, 
and took her by the hand. "I must tell you something," said she, 
** only it must be a secret for awhile." 

*' 1 will not repeat it." 

** Thank you, dear. I am engaged to him, — as his wife. He 
^sked me this very afternoon, and nobody knows it but my aunt. 
When I had accepted him, he told me all the story about you. He 
lad very often spoken of you before, and I had guessed how it must 
iave been. He wears his heart so open for those whom he loves, 
"that there is nothing concealed. He had seen you just before he 
'Came to me. But perhaps I am wrong to tell you that now. He 
-ought to have been thinking of you again at such a time." 

" I did not want him to think of me again." 

** Of course you did not. Of course I am joking. You might 
liave been his wife if you wished it. He has told me all that. And 
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he especially wants ns to be friends. Is there anything to pre- 
vent it ? " 

" On my part ? Oh, dear, no ; — except that you will be such grand 
folk, and we shall be so poor." 

** We I " said Caroline, laughing. " I am so glad that there is a 



* we: " 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 

THE FUTURE LADY FETERBOEOUGm 

** If you have not sold yourself for British gold, and for British acres^ 
and for British rank, I have nothing to say against it,*' said Miss 
Wallachia Petrie that same evening to her friend Caroline Spalding. 

"You know that I have not sold myself, as you call it," said 
Caroline. There had been* a long friendship between these two 
ladies, and the younger one knew that it behoved her to bear a good 
deal from the elder. Miss Petrie was honest, clever, and in earnest. 
We in England are not usually favourably disposed to women who 
take a pride in a certain antagonism to men in general, and who are 
anxious to shew the world that they can get on very well without male 
assistance; but there are many such in America who have noble 
aspirations, good intellects, much energy, and who are by no means 
unworthy of friendship. The hope in regard to all such women, — 
the hope entertained not by themselves, but by those who are soli- 
citous for them, — is that they will be cured at last by a husband and 
half-a-dozen children. In regard to Wallachia Petrie there was not,, 
perhaps, much ground for such hope. She was so positively wedded 
to women's rights in general, and to her own rights in particular,, 
that it was improbable that she should ever succumb to any man ; — 
and where would be the man brave enough to make the effort ? From 
circumstances Caroline Spalding had been the beloved of her heart, 
since Caroline Spalding was a very little girl ; and she had hoped 
that Caroline would through life have borne arms along with her in 
that contest which she was determined to wage against man, and 
which she always waged with the greatest animosity against men of 
the British race. She hated rank; she hated riches; she hated 
monarchy ; — and with a true woman's instinct in battle, felt that she 
had a specially strong point against Englishmen, in that they sub- 
mitted themselves to dominion from a woman monarch. And now 
the chosen friend of her youth, — the friend who had copied out alk 
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her poetry, who had learned by heart all her sonnets, who had, as she 
thought, reciprocated all her ideas, was going to be married, — and to 
be married to an English lord ! She had seen that it was coming for 
some time, and had spoken out very plainly, hoping that she might 
still save the brand from the burning. Now the evil was done ; and 
Caroline Spalding, when she told her news, knew well that she would 
have to bear some heavy reproaches. 

** How many of us are there who never know whether we sell our- 
selves or not ? " said Wallachia. ** The senator who longs for office, 
and who votes this way instead of that in order that he may get it, 
thinks that he is voting honestly. The minister who calls himself a 
teacher of God's word, thinks that it is God's word that he preaches 
when he strains his lungs to fill his church. The question is this, 
Caroline ; — ^would you have loved the same man had he come to you 
with a woodman's axe in his hand or a clerk's quill behind his ear ? 
I guess not." 

"As to the woodman's axe, Wally, it is very well in theory; 
but " 

" Things good in theory, Caroline, will be good also when prac- 
tised. You may be sure of that. We dislike theory simply because 
our intelligences are higher than our wills. But we will let that 
pass." 

" Pray let it pass, Wally. Do not preach me sermons to-night. I 
am so happy, and you ought to wish me joy." 

** If wishing you joy Would get you joy, I would wish it you while 
I lived. I cannot be happy that you should be taken from us whither 
I shall never see you again." 

" But you are to come to us. I have told him so, and it is settled," 

" No, dear ; I shall not do that. What should I be in the ghttei-ing 
halls of an English baron ? Could there be any visiting less fitting, 
any admixture less appropriate ? Could I who have held up my voice 
in the Music Hall of Lacedsemon, amidst the glories of the West, 
in the great and free State of Illinois, against the corruption of an 
English aristocracy, — could I, who have been listened to by two thou- 
sand of my countrywomen, — and men, — ^while I spumed the unmanly, 
inhuman errors of primogeniture, — could I, think you, hold my tongue 
beneath the roof of a feudal lord ! " Caroline Spalding knew that her 
friend could not hold her tongue, and hesitated to answer. There 
had been that fatal triumph of a lecture on the joint rights of men 
and women, and it had rendered poor Wallachia Petrie unfit for 
ordinary society. 

VOL. n. K* 
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'<Yoa mi^i come ihere wiihoiit talking politics, Wally/' said 
Caroline. 

'' No, Caroline ; no. I will go into the boose of no man in which 
the free expression of my opinion is debarred me. I will not sit even 
at your table with a mnzzled tongae. When yon are gone, Caroline, I 
shall devote myself to what, after all, most be the work of my lifcT, 
and I shall finish the biographical history of onr great hero in verse, — 
which I hope may at least be not ephemeral. From month to month 
I shall send you what I do, and you will not refuse me your friendly 
criticism, — and, perhaps, some slight meed of approbation, — ^because 
you are dwelling beneath the shade of a throne. Oh, Caroline, let it 
not be a upas tree ! " 

The Miss Petries of the world have this advantage, — an advantage 
which rarely if ever falls to the lot of a man, — that they are never 
convinced of error. Men, let them be ever so much devoted to their 
closets, let them keep their work ever so closely veiled from public 
scrutiny, still find themselves subjected to criticism, and under the 
necessity of either defending themselves or of succumbing. If, indeed, 
a man neither speaks, nor writes, — if he be dumb as regards opinion, 
— ^he passes simply as one of the crowd, and is in the way neither of 
convincing nor of being convinced; but a woman may speak, and 
almost write, as she likes, without danger of being wounded by 
sustained conflict. Who would have the courage to begin with such 
a one as Miss Petrie, and endeavour to prove to her that she is wrong 
from the beginning. A little word of half-dissent, a smile, a shrug, 
and an ambiguous compliment which is misunderstood, are all the 
forms of argument which can be used against her. Wallachia Petrie,. 
in her heart of hearts conceived that she had fairly discussed her 
great projects from year to year with indomitable eloquence and 
unanswerable truth, — and that none of her opponents had had a leg 
to stand upon. And this she believed because the chivalry of men 
had given to her sex that protection against which her life was one 
continued protest. 

" Here he is," said Caroline, as Mr. Glascock came up to them. 
** Try and say a civil word to him, if he speaks about it. Though he 
is to bo a lord, still he is a man and a brother." 

** Caroline," said the stern monitress, " you are already learning to 
langli at principles which have been dear to you since you left your 
mother's breast. Alas, how true it is, * You cannot touch pitch and 
not be defiled.* " 

The further progress of these friendly and feminine amenities waa 
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stopped by the presence of the gentleman who had occasioned them. 
" Miss Petrie," said the hero of the hour, " Caroline was to tell you 
of my good fortune, and no doubt she has done so." 

" I cannot wait to hear the pretty things he has to say," said Caro- 
line, " and I must look after my aunt's guests. There is poor Signer 
Betnarosci without a soul to say a syllable to him, and I must go 
and use my ten Italian words." 

** You are about to take with you to your old country, Mr. Glas- 
cock," said Miss Petrie, " one of the brightest stars in our young 
American firmament." There could be no doubt, from the tone of 
Miss Petrie*s voice, that she now regarded this star, however bright, 
as one of a sort which is subjected to falling. 

" I am going to take a very nice young woman," said Mr. Glascock. 

" I hate that word woman, sir, uttered with the half-hidden sneer 
which always accompanies its expression from the mouth of a man-" 

" Sneer, Miss Petrie ! " 

'* I quite allow that it is involuntary, and not analysed or under- 
stood by yourselves. If you speak of a dog, you intend to do bo 
with affection, but there is always contempt mixed with it. The 
so-called chivalry of man to woman is all begotten in the same spirit. 
I want no favour, but I claim to be your equal." 

** I thought that American ladies were generally somewhat exacting 
as to those privileges which chivalry gives them." 

"It is true, sir, that the only rank we know in our country is in 
that precedence which man gives to woman. Whether we maintain 
that, or whether we abandon it, we do not intend to purchase ii at 
the price of an acknowledgment of intellectual inferiority. For 
myself, I hate chivalry ; — ^what you call chivalry. I can carry my 
own chair, and I claim the right to carry it whithersoever I may please." 

Mr. Glascock remained with her for some time, but made no oppor- 
tunity for giving that invitation to Monkhams of which Caroline had 
spoken. As he said afterwards, he found it impossible to expect her 
to attend to any subject so trivial ; and when, afterwards, Caroline 
told him, with some slight mirth, — ^the capability of which on such a 
subject was coming to her with her new ideas of life, — that, though 
he was partly saved as a man and a brother, still he was partly the 
reverse as a feudal lord, he began to reflect that Wallachia Petrie 
would be a guest with whom he would find it very difficult to make 
things go pleasantly at Monkhams. "Does she not bully you 
horribly 7 " he asked. 

" Of course she bullies me," Caroline answered; "and I can2M)t 
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expect yon to nnderstand as yet how it is that I love her and like 
her ; but I do. If I were in distress to-morrow, she would give 
everything she has in the world to put me right." 

" So would I," said he. 

*' Ah, you ; — that is a matter of course. That is your business 
now. And she would giv6 everything she has in the world to set the 
world right. Would you do that ? " 

" It would depend on the amount of my faith. If I could believe 
in the result, I suppose I should do it.'* 

" She would do it on the slightest hope that such giving would 
have any tendency that way. Her philanthropy is all real. Of 
course she is a bore to you." 

** I am very patient." 

" I hope I shall find you so, — always. And, of coursQ, she is ridi- 
culous — ^in your eyes. I have learned to see it, and to regret it ; but 
I shall never cease to love her." 

**I have not the slightest objection. Her lessons will come from 
over the water, and mine will come from — ^where shall I say ?— over 
the table. If I can't talk her down with so much advantage on my 
side, I ought to be made a woman's-right man myself." 

Poor Lady Eowley had watched Miss Petrie and Mr. Glascock 
during those moments that they had been together, and had half 
believed the rumour, and had half doubted, thinking in the moments 
of her belief that Mr. Glascock must be mad, and in the moments of 
unbelief that the rumours had been set afloat by the English Minis- 
ter's wife with the express intention of turning Mr. Glascock into 
ridicule. It had never occurred to her to doubt that Wallachia was 
the eldest of that family of nieces. Could it be possible that a man 
who had known her Nora, who had undoubtedly loved her Nora, — 
who had travelled all the way from London to Nuncombe Putney to 
ask Nora to be his wife, — should within twelve months of that time 
have resolved to marry a woman whom he must have selected simply 
as being the most opposite to Nora of any female human being that 
he could find ? It was not credible to her ; and if it were not true, 
there might still be a hope. Nora had met him, and had spoken to 
him, and it had seemed that for a moment or two they had spoken as 
friends. Lady Rowley, when talking to Mrs. Spalding, had watched 
them closely ; and she had seen that Nora's eyes had been bright, 
and that there had been something between them which was pleasant. 
Suddenly she found herself close to Wallachia, and thought that sho 
would trust herself to a word. 
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" Have you been long in Florence ? " asked Lady Bowley in her 
softest voice. 

** A pretty considerable time, ma* am ; — that is, since the fall 
began." 

What a voice ; — ^what an accent ; — and what words ! Was there 
a man living with sufficient courage to take this woman to England, 
and shew her to the world as Lady Peterborough ? 

"Are you going to remain in Italy for the summer?" continued 
Lady Rowley. 

**I guess I shall; — or, perhaps, locate myself in the purer atmo- 
sphere of the Swiss mountains." 

** Switzerland in summer must certainly be much pleasanter." 

'' I was thinking at the moment of the political atmosphere," said 
Miss Petrie ; "for although, certainly, much has been done in this 
country in the way of striking off shackles and treading sceptres 
under foot, still, Lady Rowley, there remains here that pernicious 
tl^gj — a ^^g« The feeling of the dominion of a single man, — and 
that of a single woman is, for aught I know, worse, — ^with me so 
clouds the air, that the breath I breathe fails to fill my lungs." 
Wallachia, as she said this, put forth her hand, and raised her chin, 
and extended her arm. She paused, feeling that justice demanded 
that Lady Rowley should have a right of reply. But Lady Rowley 
had not a word to say, and Wallachia Petrie went on. "I cannot 
adapt my body to the sweet savours and the soft luxuries of the outer 
world with any comfort to my inner self, while the circumstances of 
the society around me are oppressive to my spirit. When our war 
was raging all around me I was light-spirited as the lark that mounts 
through the morning sky." 

** I should have thought it was very dreadful," said Lady Rowley. 

" Full of dread, of awe, and of horror, were those fiery days of 
indiscriminate slaughter ; but they were not days of desolation, be- 
cause hope was always there by our side. There was a hope in 
which the soul could trust, and the trusting soul is ever light and 
buoyant." 

" I dare say it is," said Lady Rowley. 

"But apathy, and serfdom, and kinghood, and dominion, drain 
tlie fountain of its living springs, and the soul becomes like the 
plummet of lead, whose only tendency is to hide itself in subaqueous 
mud and unsavoury slush." 

Subaqueous mud and unsavoury slush! Lady Rowley repeated 
the words to herself as she made good her escape, and again ex- 
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** Thai in spite of what yon have done, yon can still have year 
enke whenever yon choose to take it." 

*^ Why, mamma, he is engaged to be married ! " 

'* Mr. Glascock 7 " 

<< Yes, Mr. Glascock. It's qnite settled. Is it not sad ? " 

« To whom is he engaged?" Lady Eowley's solemnity as she 
a»ked this question was piteous to behold. 

** To Miss Bpalding, — Caroline Spalding." 

** The oldest of those nieces ? " 

M YiiH ;— the oldest." 

** I cannot believe it." 

** Miitnma, they both told mo so. I have sworn an eternal fiiend- 
Nhip with hor already." 

•• I did not 800 you speaking to her." 

*• llut I did talk to hor a great deal." 

«• Awd hu in really going to marry that dreadful woman?" 

«• DvtJftdful, mamma I " 

<• ParfeuUy awful ! She talked to me in a way that I have read 
about in books, but which I did not before believe to be possible. 
Do you moan that ho is going to be married to that hideous old maid, 
— that bell-clappor ? " 

♦* Oh, mamma, what slander I I think her so pretty." 

^'Pi'otty!" 

** Very pretty. And, mamma, ought I not to bo happy that he 
should have been able to make himself so happy ? It was quite, quite, 
quite impossible that I should have been his wife. I have thought 
about it ever so much, and I am so glad of it ! I think she is just the 
girl that is fit for him." 

Lady Kowley took her candle and went to bed, professing to her- 
self that she could not understand it. But what did it signify ? It 
was, at any rate, certain now that the man had put himself out of 
Nora's reach, and if he chose to marry a republican virago, with a 
rod nose, it could now make no difference to Nora. Lady Rowley 
almost felt a touch of satisfaction in reflecting on the future misery of 
his niarriod lilo. 
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& IR MARMADUKE bad been told at the 
Florence post-office that he would no 
doubt be able to hear tidings of Trevel- 
yan, and to learn his address, from the 
officials in the post-office at Siena. At 
Florence he had been introduced to 
some gentleman ■who was certainly of 
importance, — a superintendent who had 
clerks under him and who was a big 
u. This person had been very 
L courteous to him, and he had gone to 
I Siena thinking thftt be would find it easy 
' to obtain Trevelyan's address, — or to 
learn that there was no snch person 
there. But at Siena he and his courier 
together conld obtain no informatioQ. They rambled about the huge 
cathedral and the picturesque market-place of that quaint old city for 
the whole day, and on the next morning after breakfast they retained 
to Florence. They had learned nothing. The young man at the 
post-office had simply protested that he knew nothing of the name of 
Trevelyan. If letters should come addressed to such a name, he would 
keep them till they were called for; but, to the best of his know- 
ledge, he had never seen or heard the name. At the guard-house 
of the gendarmerie they conld not, or -would not, give him any 
information, and Sir Mannaduke came back with an impression that 
everybody at Siena was ignorant, idiotic, and brutal. Mrs. Trevelyan 
'was so dispirited as to be ill, and both Sir Marmaduke and Lady 
Rowley were disposed to think that the world was all against them. 
" Yon have no conception of the sort of woman that man is going to 
many," said Lady Rowley. 
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"Whatman?" 

** Mr. Glascock ! A horrid American female, as old almost as I 
am, who talks through her nose, and preaches sermons ahont the 
rights of women. It is incredihle ! And Nora might have had him 
just for lifting np her hand." Bnt Sir Marmaduke conld not interest 
himself much about Mr. Glascock. When he had been told that his 
daughter had refused the heir to a great estate and a peerage, it had 
been matter of regret ; but he had looked upon the affiur as done, and 
cared nothing now though Mr. Glascock should marry a transatlantic 
Xantippe. He was angry with Nora because by her obstinacy she 
was adding to the general perplexities of the family, but he could not 
make comparisons on Mr. Glascock's behalf between her and M^s 
Spalding, — as his wife was doing, either mentally or aloud, from hour 
to hour. " I suppose it is too late now," said Lady Bowley, shaking 
her head. 

'< Of course it is too late. The man must marry whom he pleases. 
I am beginning to wonder that anybody should ever want to get 
married. I am indeed." 

" But what are the girls to do ?" 

" I don't know what anybody is to do. Here is a man as mad as 
a March hare, and yet nobody can touch him. If it was not for the 
child, I should advise Emily to put him out of her head altogether." 

But though Sir Marmaduke could not bring himself to take any 
interest in Mr. Glascock's affairs, and would not ask a single question 
respecting the fearful American female whom this unfortunate man 
was about to translate to the position of an English peeress, yet cir- 
cumstances so fell out that before three days were over he and Mr. 
Glascock were thrown together in very intimate relations. Sir Mar- 
maduke had learned that Mr. Glascock was the only Englishman in 
Florence to whom Trevelyan had been known, and that he was the 
only person vdih whom Trevelyan had been seen to speak while 
passing through the city. In his despair, therefore. Sir Marmaduke 
had gone to Mr. Glascock, and it was soon arranged that the two 
gentlemen should renew the search at Siena together, without having 
mth them either Mrs. Trevelyan or the courier. Mr. Glascock knew 
the ways of the people better than did Sir Marmaduke, and could 
speak the language. He obtained a passport to the good offices of 
the police at Siena, and went prepared to demand rather than to ask 
for assistance. They started very early, before breakfast, and on 
arriving at Siena at about noon, first employed themselves in recruiting 
exhausted nature. By the time that they had both declared that the 
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totel at Siena was the very worst in all Italy, and that a breakfast 
^thont eatable butter was not to be considered a breakfast at all, 
they had become so intimate that Mr. Glascock spoke of his own 
intended marriage. He must have done this with the conviction on 
his mind that Nora Rowley would have told her mother of his former 
intention, and that Lady Rowley would have told Sir Marmaduke ; 
but he did not feel it to be incumbent on himself to say anything on 
ihat subject. He had nothing to excuse. He had behaved fairly 
and honourably. It was not to be expected that he should remain 
unmarried for ever for the sake of a girl who had twice refused him. 
** Of course there are very many in England,'* he said, " who will 
think me foolish to marry a girl from another country.'' 

" It is done every day," said Sir Marmaduke. 

" No doubt it is. I admit, however, that I ought to be more careful 
than some other persons. There is a title and an estate to be per- 
petuated, and I cannot, perhaps, be justified in taking quite so much 
liberty as some other men may do ; but I think I have chosen a 
woman bom to have a high position, and who will make her own way 
in any society in which she may be placed." 

"I have no doubt 6he will," said Sir Marmaduke, who had still 
sounding in his ears the alarming description which his wife had 
given him of this infatuated man's proposed bride. But he would 
have been bound to say as much had Mr. Glascock intended to marry 
as lowly as did King Cophetua. 

" She is highly educated, gentle-mannered, as sweetly soft as any 
English girl I ever met, and very pretty. You have met her, I think." 

** I do not remember that 1 have observed her." 

** She is too young for me, perhaps," said Mr. Glascock ; " but that 
is a fault on the right side." Sir Marmaduke, as he wiped his beard 
rafter his breakfast, remembered what his wife had told him about the 
lady's age. But it was nothing to him. ^* She is four-and- twenty, I 
think," said Mr. Glascock. If Mr. Glascock chose to believe that his 
intended wife was four-and-twenty instead of something over forty, 
that was nothing to Sir Marmaduke. 

" The very best age in the world," said he. 

They had sent for an officer of the police, and before they had been 
"three hours in Siena they had been told that Trevelyan lived about 
•seven miles from the town, in a small and very remote country house, 
-which he had hired for twelve months from one of the city hospitals. 
He had hired it furnished, and had purchased a horse and small 
.carriage from a man in the town. To this man they went, and it 
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Boon became evident to them that he of whom they were in search 
was living at this house, which was called Casalunga, and was not, 
as the police officer told them, on the way to any place. They must 
leave Siena by the road for Eome, take a turn to the left about a mile 
beyond the city gate, and continue on along the country lane till they 
saw a certain round hill to the right. On the top of that round hill 
was Casalunga. As the country about Siena all lies in round hills, 
this was no adequate description; — ^but it was suggested that the 
country people would know all about it. They got a small open 
carriage in the market-place, and were driven ouf. Their driver knew 
nothing of Casalunga, and simply went whither he was told. But 
by the aid of the country people they got along over the unmade 
lanes, and in little more than an hour were told, at the bottom of 
the hill, that they must now walk up to Casalunga. Though the hill 
was round-topped, and no more than a hill, still the ascent at last 
was very steep, and was paved with stones set edge way in a manner 
that could hardly have been intended to accommodate wheels. When 
Mr. Glascock asserted that the signer who lived there had a carriage 
of his own, the driver suggested that he must keep it at the bottom 
of the hill. It was clearly not his intention to attempt to drive up 
the ascent, and Sir Marmaduke and Mr. Glascock were therefore 
obliged to walk. It was now in the latter half of May, and there was 
a blazing Italian sky over their heads. Mr. Glascock was acclimated 
to Italian skies, and did not much mind the work ; but Sir Marma- 
duke, who never did much in walking, declared that Italy was infi- 
nitely hotter than the Mandarins, and could hardly make his way as 
far as the house door. 

It seemed to both of them to be a most singular abode for such a 
man as Trevelyan. At the top of the hill there was a huge entrance 
through a wooden gateway, which seemed to have been constructed 
with the intention of defying any intruders not provided with warlike 
ammunition. The gates were, indeed, open at the period of their 
visit, but it must be supposed that they were intended to be closed at 
any rate at night. Immediately on the right, as they entered through 
the gates, there was a large barn, in which two men were coopering 
wine vats. From thence a path led slanting to the house, of which 
the door was shut, and all the front windows blocked with shutters. 
The house was very long, and only of one story for a portion of its 
length. Over that end at which the door was placed there were 
upper rooms, and there must have been space enough for a large 
family with many domestics. There was nothing round or near the 
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Tesidence which could he called a garden, so that its look of desola- 
tion was extreme. There were various large bams and outhouses, as 
though it had been intended by the builder that com and hay and 
cattle should be kept there ; but it seemed now that there was 
nothing there except the empty vats at which the two men were 
coopering. Had the Englishmen gone farther into the granary, they 
would have seen that there were wine-presses stored away in tho 
dark corners. 

They stopped and looked at the men, and the men halted for a 
moment from their work and looked at them ; but the men spoke 
never & word. Mr. Glascock then asked after Mr. Trevelyan, and 
one of the coopers pointed to the house. Then they crossed over to 
the door, and Mr. Glascock finding there neither knocker nor bell, 
first tapped with his knuckles, and then struck with his stick. But 
no one came. There was not a sound in the house, and no shutter 
was removed. ** I don't believe that there is a soul here," said Sir 
Marmaduke. 

" We'll not give it up till we've seen it all at any rate," said Mr. 
Glascock. And so they went round to the other front. 

On this side of the house the tilled ground, either ploughed or dug 
with the spade, came up to the very windows. There was hardly 
even a particle of grass to be seen. A short way down the hill there 
were rows of olive trees, standing in prim order and at regular dis- 
tances, from which hung the vines that made the coopering of the 
T^ats necessary. Olives and vines have pretty names, and call up asso- 
ciations of landscape beauty. But here they were in no way beautiful. 
The ground beneath them was turned up, and brown, and arid, so 
that there was not a blade of grass to be seen. On some furrows 
the maze or Indian corn was sprouting, and there were patches of 
growth of other kinds, — each patch closely marked \>y its own 
straight lines; and there were narrow paths, so constructed as to 
take as little room as possible. But all that had been done had 
been done for economy, and nothing for beauty. The occupiers of 
Casalunga had thought more of the produce of their land than of 
picturesque or attractive appearance. 

The sun was blazing fiercely hot, hotter on this side, Sir Marma- 
duke thought, even than on the other ; and there was not a wavelet 
of a cloud in the sky. A balcony ran the whole length of the house, 
and under this Sir Marmaduke took shelter at once, leaning with his 
back against the wall. ** There is not a soul here at all," said he. 

** The men in the bam told us that there was," said Mr. Glascock ; 
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and, at any rate, we will try the windows.'* So saying, lie walkecB 
along the front of the house, Sir Marmadoke following him slowly, 
till they came to a door, the upper half of which was glazed, and 
through which they looked into one of the rooms. Two or three of 
the other windows in this frontage of the house came down to the 
ground, and were made for egress and ingress ; hut they had all heen 
closed with shutters, as though the house was deserted. But they 
now looked into a room which contained some signs of habitation^ 
There was a small table with a marble top, on which lay two or three 
books, and there were two arm-chairs in the room, with gilded arms 
and legs, and a morsel of carpet, and a clock on a shelf over a stove^ 
and — a rocking-horse. " The boy is here, you may be sure," said 
Mr. Glascock. '< The rocking-horse makes that certain. But how^ 
are we to get at any one ! '* 

" I never saw such a place for an Englishman to come and live in 
before," said Sir Marmaduke. *^ What on earth can he do here all 
day I '' As he spoke the door of the room was opened, and there was 
Trevelyan standing before them, looking at them through the window* 
He wore an old red English dressing-gown, which came down to his 
feet, and a small braided Italian cap on his head. His beard had 
been allowed to grow, and he had neither collar nor cravat. His 
trousers were unbraced, and he shuffled in with a pair of slippers, 
which would hardly cling to his feet. He was paler and still thinner 
than when he had been visited at Willesden, and his eyes seemed to. 
be larger, and shone almost with a brighter brilliancy. 

Mr. Glascock tried to open the door, but found that it was closed. 
" Sir Marmaduke and I have come to visit you," said Mr. Glascock, 
aloud. ** Is there any means by which we can get into the house ? " 
Trevelyan stood still and stared at them. ** We knocked at the front 
door, but nobody came," continued Mr. Glascock. "I suppose this 
is the way you usuaUy go in and out." 

** He does not mean to let us in," whispered Sir Marmaduke. 

** Can you open this door," said Mr. Glascock, **or shall we go- 
round again ? " Trevelyan had stood still contemplating them, but 
at last came forward and put back the bolt. ** That is all right," 
said Mr. Glascock, entering. " I am sure you will be glad to see Sir 
Marmaduke." 

** I should be glad to see him, — or you, if I could entertain you," 
said Trevelyan. His voice was harsh and hard, and his words were 
uttered with a certain amount of intended grandeur. ** Any of the- 
family would be welcome were it not " . 
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" Were it not what ? " asked Mr. Glascock. 

" It can be nothing to you, sir, what troubles I have here. This 
is my own abode, in which I had flattered myself that I could be free 
from intruders. I do not want visitors. I am sorry that you should 
have had trouble in coming here, but I do not want visitors. I am 
very sorry that I have nothing that I can offer you, Mr. Glascock." 

** Emily is in Florence," said Sir Marmaduke. 

" Who brought her ? Did I tell her to come ? Let her go back 
to her home. I have come here to be free from her, and I mean to 
be free. If she wants my money, let her take it." 

'' She wants her child," said Mr. Glascock. 

** He is my child," said Trevelyan, " and my right to him is better 
than hers. Let her try it in a court of law, and she shall see. Why 
did she deceive me with that man ? Why has she driven me to this ? 
Look here, Mr. Glascock ; — my whole life is spent in this seclusion, 
and it is her fault." 

" Your wife is innocent of all fault, Trevelyan," said Mr. Glascock. 

<< Any woman can say as much as that ; — and all women do say it. 
Yet, — ^what are they worth ? " 

** Do you mean, sir, to take away your wife's character ? " said Sir 
Marmaduke, coming up in wrath. '' Eemember that she is my 
daughter, and that there are things which flesh and blood cannot 
stand." 

" She is my wife, sir, and that is ten times more. Do you think 
that you would do more for her than I would do, — drink more of 
Esill ? You had better go away, Sir Marmaduke. You can do no 
good by coming here and talking of your daughter. I would have 
given the world to save her; — ^but she would not be saved." 

''You are a slanderer!" said Sir Marmaduke, in his wrath. 

Mr. Glascock turned round to the father, and tried to quiet him. 
It was so manifest to him that the balance of the poor man's mind 
-was gone, that it seemed to him to be ridiculous to upbraid the sufferer. 
He was such a piteous sight to behold, that it was almost impossible 
to feel indignation against him. '* You cannot wonder," said Mr. 
Glascock, advancing close to the master of the house, '* that the 
mother should want to see her only child. You do not wish that 
your wife should be the most wretched woman in the world." 

<« Am not I the most wretched of men ? Can anything be more 
wretched than this ? Is her life worse than mine ? And whose fault 
was it ? Had I any friend to whom she objected ? Was I untrue 
to her in a single thought ? " 
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" If you say that she was untrae, it is a falsehood," said Sir Mar- 
maduke. 

" You allow yourself a liberty of expression, sir, because you are 
my wife's father," said Trevelyan, ** which you would not dare to 
take in other circumstances." 

'< I say that it is a false calumny, — a lie ! and I would say so to 
any man on earth who should dare to slander my child's name." 

" Your child, sir ! She is my wife ; — ^my wife ; — ^my wife I " Tre- 
velyan, as he spoke, advanced close up to his father-in-law ; and at 
last hissed out his words, with his lips close to Sir Marmaduke's face. 
Your right in her is gone, sir. She is mine, — ^mine, — mine I And 
you see the way in which she has treated me, Mr. Glascock. Every- 
thing I had was hers ; but the words of a grey-haired sinner were 
sweeter to her than all my love. I wonder whether you think that it 
is a pleasant thing for such a one as I to come out here and live in 
such a place as this ? I have not a friend, — a companion, — hardly a 
book. There is nothing that I can eat or drink ? I do not stir out 
of the house, — and I am ill ; — ^very ill 1 Look at me. See what she 
has brought me to ! Mr. Glascock, on my honour as a man, I never 
wronged her in a thought or a word." 

Mr. Glascock had come to think that his best chance of doing any 
good was to get Trevelyan into conversation with himself, free from 
the interruption of Sir Marmaduke. The father of the injured woman 
could not bring himself to endure the hard words that were spoken of 
his daughter. During this last speech ho had broken out once or 
twice ; but Trevelyan, not heeding him, had clung to Mr. Glascock's 
arm. ** Sir Marmaduke," said he, " would you not like to see the 
boy?" 

** He shall not see the boy," said Trevelyan. "You may see him. 
He shall not. What is he that he should have control over me ? " 

** This is the most fearful thing I ever heard of," said Sir Mar- 
maduke. ** What are we to do with him ? " 

Mr. Glascock whispered a few words to Sir Marmaduke, and then 
declared that he was ready to be taken to the child. ** And he will 
remain here ? " asked Trevelyan. A pledge was then given by Sir 
Marmaduke that he would not force his way farther into the house, 
and the two other men left the chamber together. Sir Marmaduke, 
lis he paced up -and down the room alone, perspiring at every pore, 
thoroughly uncomfortable and ill at ease, thought of all the hard 
positions of which he had ever read, and that his was harder than 
them all. Here was a man married to his daughter, in possession of 
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liis daughter's child, manifestly mad, — and yet he could do nothing 
to him ! He was about to return to the seat of his government, and 
he must leave his own child in this madman's power ! Of course, his 
daughter could not go with him, leaving her child in this madman's 
hands. He had been told that even were he to attempt to prove the 
man to be mad in Italy, the process would be slow ; and, before it 
could be well commenced, Trevelyan would be oflf with the child else- 
where. There never was an embarrassment, thought Sir Marmaduke, 
out of which it was so impossible to find a clear way. 

In the meantime, Mr. Glascock and Trevelyan were visiting the 
child. It was evident that the father, let him be ever so mad, 
had discerned the expediency of allowing some one to see that 
his son was alive and in health. Mr. Glascock did not know 
much of children, and could only say afterwards that the boy 
was silent and very melancholy, but clean, and apparently well. 
It appeared that he was taken out daily by hi% father in the cool 
hours of the morning, and that his father hardly left him from the 
time that he was taken up till he was put to bed. But Mr. 
Glascock's desire was to see Trevelyan alone, and this he did after 
they had left the boy. **And now, Trevelyan," he said, "what 
do you mean to do ?" 

"To do?" 

" In what way do you propose to live ? I want you to be 
reasonable with me." 

" They do not treat me reasonably." 

** Are you going to measure your own conduct by that of other 
people ? In the first place, you should go back to England. What 
good can you do here?" Trevelyan shook his head, but remained 
silent. "You cannot like this life." 

**No, indeed. But whither can I go now that I shall like to 
live?" 

" Why not home ? " 

** I have no home." 

** Why not go back to England ? Ask your wife to join you, 
and return with her. She would go at a word." The poor wretch 
again shook his head. " I hope you think that I speak as your 
friend," said Mr. Glascock. 

" I believe you do." 

** I will say nothing of any imprudence ; but you cannot believe 
thai she has been untrue to you?" Trevelyan would say nothing 
to this, but stood silent waiting for Mr. Glascock to continue. 
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'< Let her come back to yon — ^here ; and then, as soon as yon caik 
arrange it, go to yonr own home." 

" Shall I tell yon something ?" said Trevelyan. 

"What is it?" 

He came np close to Mr. Glascock, and pnt his hand npoji his 
visitor's shonlder. "I will tell yon what she wonld do at once. 
I dare say that she wonld come to me. I dare say that she wonld 
go with me. ' I am snre she wonld. And directly she got me there, 
she wonld — say that I was — ^madl She, — my wife, wonld do it! 
He, — that fnrions, ignorant old man below, tried to do it before. 
His wife said that I was mad." He pansed a moment, as thongh 
waiting for a reply ; bnt Mr. Glascock had none to make. It had 
not been his object, in the advice which he had given, to entrap 
the poor fellow by a snare, and to induce him so to act that he 
should deliver himself up to keepers ; bnt he was well aware that 
wherever Trevelyan ^might be, it would be desirable that he should 
be placed for awhile in the charge of some physician. He could 
not bring himself at the spur of the moment to repudiate the idea 
by which Trevelyan was actuated. "Perhaps you think that she 
would be right ?" said Trevelyan. 

"I am quite sure that she would do nothing that is not for 
the best," said Mr. Glascock. 

"I can see it all. I will not go back to England, Mr. Glascock. 
I intend to travel. I shall probably leave this and go to — ^to— to 
Greece, perhaps. It is a healthy place, this, and I like it for that 
reason ; but I shall not stay here. If my wife likes to travel with 
me, she can come. But, — to England I will not go." 

" You will let the child go to his mother ?" 

" Certainly not. If she wants to see the child, he is here. If 
she will come, — ^without her father, — she shall see him. She shall 
not take him from hence. Nor shall she return to live with me, 
without full acknowledgment of her fault, and promises of an 
amended life. I know what I am saying, Mr. Glascock, and have 
thought of these things perhaps more than you have done. I 
am obliged to you for coming to me; but now, if you please, 
I would prefer to be alone." 

Mr. Glascock, seeing that nothing further could be done, joined 
Sir Marmaduke, and the two walked down to their carriage at 
the bottom of the hill. Mr. Glascock, as he went, declared his 
conviction that the unfortunate man was altogether mad, and that 
it would be necessary to obtain some interference on the part of 
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the anthorities for the protection of the child. How this could be 
done, or whether it could be done in time to intercept a further 
flight on the part of Trevelyan, Mr. Glascock could not say. It 
was his idea that Mrs. Trevelyan should herself go out to Casalunga, 
and try the force of her own persuasion. 

" I believe that he would murder her," said Sir Marmaduke. 

** He would not do that. There is a glimmer of sense in all his 
madness, which will keep him &om any actual violence." 



CHAPTER LXXrX. 

1 CAN SLEEP ON THE JBOAJRDS. 



Three days after this there came another carriage to the bottom of 
the hill on which Oasalunga stood, and a lady got out of it all alone. 
It was Emily Trevelyan, and she had come thither from Siena in 
quest of her husband and her child. On the previous day Sir Mar- 
maduke's courier had been at the house with a note from the wife 
to the husband, and had returned with an answer, in which Mrs. 
Trevelyan was told that, if she would come quite alone, she should 
gee her child. Sir Marmaduke had been averse to any further inter- 
course with the man, other than what might be made in accord- 
ance with medical advice, and, if possible, with government authority. 
liady Eowley had assented to her daughter's wish, but had suggested 
that she should at least be allowed to go also, — at any rate, as far as 
the bottom of the hill. But Emily had been very firm, and Mr. 
Glascock had supported her. He was confident that the man would 
do no harm to her, and he was indisposed to believe that any inter- 
ference on the part of the Italian Government could be procured in 
such a case with sufficient celerity to be of use. He still thought it 
might be possible that the wife might prevail over the husband, or the 
mother over the father. Sir Marmaduke was at last obliged to yield, 
and Mrs. Trevelyan went to Siena with no other companion but the 
courier. From Siena she made the journey quite alone ; and having 
learned the circumstances of the house from Mr. Glascock, she got 
out of the carriage, and walked up the hill. There were still the two 
men coopering at the vats, but she did not stay to speak to them. 
She went through the big gates, and along the slanting path to the 
door, not doubting of her way ; — ^for Mr. Glascgck had described it 
ftll to her, making a small plan of the premises, and even explaining 
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to her the position of the room in which her hoy and her husband 
slept. She found the door open, and an Italian maid-servant at once 
welcomed her to the hoase, and assured her that the signor would be 
with her immediately. She was sure that the girl knew that she was 
the boy's mother, and was almost tempted to ask questions at once as 
to the state of the household ; but her knowledge of Italian was 
slight, and she felt that she was so utterly a stranger in the land that 
she could dare to trust no one. Though the heat was great, her face 
was covered with a thick veil. Her dress was black, from head to 
foot, and she was as a woman who mourned for her husband. She 
was led into the room which her father had been allowed to enter 
through the window ; and here she sat, in her husband's house, feel- 
ing that in no position in the world could she be more utterly sepa- 
rated from the interests of all around her. In a few minutes the door 
was opened, and her hnsband was with her, bringing the boy in his 
hand. He had dressed himself with some care ; but it may be 
doubted whether the garments which he wore did not make him 
appear thinner even and more haggard than he had looked to be in 
his old dressing-gown. He had not shaved himself, but his long hair 
was brushed back from his forehead, after a fashion quaint and very 
foreign to his former ideas of dress. His wife had not expected that 
her child would come to her at once, — ^had thought that some entrea- 
ties would be necessary, some obedience perhaps exacted from her, 
before she would be allowed to see him ; and now her heart was sof- 
tened, and she was grateful to her husband. But she could not speak 
to him till she had had the boy in her arms. She tore off her bonnet, 
and then clinging to the child, covered him with kisses. "Louey, 
my darling ! Louey ; you remember mamma ? " The child pressed 
himself close to his mother's bosom, but spoke never a word. He 
was cowed and overcome, not only by the incidents of the moment, 
but by the terrible melancholy of his whole life. He had been taught 
to understand, without actual spoken lessons, that he was to live with 
his father, and that the former woman-given happinesses of his life 
were at an end. In this second visit from his mother he did not 
forget her. He recognised the luxury of her love ; but it did not 
occur to him even to hope that she might have come to rescue him 
from the evil of his days. Trevelyan was standing by, the while, 
looking on ; but he did not speak till she addressed him. 

** I am so thankful to you for bringing him to me," she said. 

" I told you that you should see him," he said. " Perhaps it might 
have been better that I should have sent him by a servant ; but there 
arc circumstances which make me fear to let him out of my sight." 
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** Do you thiiik that I did not wish to see you also ? Louis, why 
do you do me so much wrong ? Why do you treat me with such 
cruelty? '* Then she threw her arms round his neck, and before he 
could repulse her, — before he could reflect whether it would be well 
that he should repulse her or not, — she had covered his brow and 
cheeks and lips with kisses. '^ Louis,** she said ; ** Louis, speak to 
me!" 

<^ It is hard to speak sometimes," he said. 

** You love me, Louis ? " 

** Yes ; — ^I love you. But I am afraid of you ! " 

" What is it that you fear? I would give my life for you, if you 
would only come back to me and let me feel that you believed me to 
be true." He shook his head, and began to think, — ^while she still 
clung to him. He was quite sure that her father and mother had in- 
tended to bring a mad doctor down upon him, and he knew that his 
wife was in her mother's hands. Should he yield to her now, — 
should he make her any promise, — ^might not the result be that he 
would be shut up in dark rooms, robbed of his liberty, robbed of 
what he loved better than his liberty, — ^his power as a man. She 
would thus get the better of him and take the child, and the world 
would say that in this contest between him and her he had been the 
sinning one, and she the one against whom the sin had been done. 
It was the chief object of his mind, the one thing for which he was 
eager, that this should never come to pass. Let it once be conceded 
to him from all sides that he had been right, and then she might do 
with him almost as she willed. He knew well that he was ill. When 
he thought of his child, he would tell himself that he was dying. He 
was at some moments of his miserable existence fearfully anxious ta 
come to terms with his wife, in order that at his death his boy might 
not be without a protector. Were he to die, then it would be 
better that his child should be with its mother. In his happy days, 
immediately after his marriage, he had made a will, in which he 
had left his entire property to his wife for her life, providing for 
its subsequent descent to his child, — or children. It had never 
even occurred to his poor shattered brain that it would be well for 
him to alter his will. Had he really believed that his wife had 
betrayed him, doubtless he would have done so. He would have 
hated her, have distrusted her altogether, and have believed her 
to be an evil thing. He had no such belief. But in his desire 
to achieve empire, and in the sorrows which had come upon him 
in his unsuccessful struggle, his mind had wavered so frequently, 
that his spoken words were no true indicators of his thoughts; 
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and in all his argomenis he £Euled to express either his convictions 
or his desires. When he wonld say something stronger than he 
intended, and it wonld he pnt to him hy his wife, hy her father 
or mother, or hy some friend of hers, whether he did helieve that 
she had heen nntme to him, he wonld recoil from the answer which 
his heart wonld dictate, lest he should seem to make an acknow- 
ledgment that might weaken the ground upon which he stood. 
Then he would satisfy his own conscience hy assuring himself that 
he had never accused her of such sin. She was stiU clinging to him 
now as his mind was working after this fashion. *' Louis/' she said, 
** let it all be as though there had been nothing." 

" How can that be, my dear ? " 

'< Not to others ; — ^but to us it can be so. There shall be no word 
spoken of the past." Again he shook his head. ^' Will it not be 
best that there should be no word spoken ? " 

" 'Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue,' " he said, begin- 
ning to quote from a poem which had formerly been frequent in his 
hands. 

" Cannot there be real forgiveness between you and me, — ^between 
husband and wife who, in truth, love each other ? Do yon think 
that I would tell you of it again ? " He felt that in all that she said 
there was an assumption that she had been right, and that he had 
been wrong. She was promising to forgive. She was undertaking 
to forget. She was willing to take him back to the warmth of her 
love, and the comfort of her kindness, — ^but was not asking to be 
taken back. This was what he could not and would not endure. He 
had determined that if she behaved well to him, he would not be 
harsh to her, and he was struggling to keep up to his resolve. He 
would accuse her of nothing, — if he could help it. But he could not 
say a word that would even imply that she need forget, — ^that she 
should forgive. It was for him to forgive ; — and he was willing to 
do it, if she would accept forgiveness. ** I will never speak a word, 
Louis," she said, laying her head upon his shoulder. 

" Your heart is still hardened," he replied slowly. 

** Hard to you?" 

'* And your mind is dark. You do not see what you have done. 
In our religion, Emily, forgiveness is sure, not after penitence, but 
with repentance." 

" What does that mean ? " 

" It means this, that though I would welcome you back to my 
arms with joy, I cannot do so, till you have — confessed your fault." 
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** What fault, Louis ? If I have made you unhappy, I do, indeed, 
^ieve that it has heen so/' 

"It is of no use," said he. "I cannot talk about it. Do yott 
suppose that it does not tear me to the very soul to think of it ? " 

" What is it that you think, Louis ? " As she had been travelling 
thither, she had determined that she would say anything that he 
wished her to say, — ^make any admission that might satisfy him. 
That she could be happy again as other women are happy, she did 
not expect ; but if it could be conceded between them that bygones 
should be bygones, she might live with him and do her duty, and, at 
least, have her child with her. Her father had told her that her hus- 
band was mad ; but she was willing to put up with his madness on 
such terms as these. What could her husband do to her in his mad- 
ness that he could not do also to the child 7 " Tell me what you 
irvant me to say, and I will say it," she said. 

" You have sinned against me," he said, raising her head gently 
irom his shoulder. 

" Never ! " she exclaimed. ** As God is my judge, I never have ! ** 
As she said this, she retreated and took the sobbing boy again into 
her arms. 

He was at once placed upon his guard, telling himself that he saw 
the necessity of holding by his child. How could he tell ? Might there 
not be policemen down from Florence, ready round the house, to seize 
the boy and carry him away. Though all his remaining life should 
be a torment to him, though infinite plagues should be poured upon 
his head, though he should die like a dog, alone, unfriended, and in 
despair, while he was fighting this battle of his, he would not give 
^ay. ** That is sufficient," he said. " Louey must return now to his 
own chamber." 

** I may go with him 9 " 

" No, Emily. You cannot go with him now. I will thank you to 
release him, that I may take him." She still held the little fellow 
-closely pressed in her arms. ** Do not reward me for my courtesy by 
iiirther disobedience," he said. 

** You will let me come again ? " To this he made no reply. " Tell 
^e that I may come again." .^ 

** I do not think tnat I shall remain here long." 

* * And I may not stay now ? " 

•*That would be impossible. There is no accommodation for 

•*I could sleep on the boards beside his cot," said Mrs. Trevelyan, 
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** That is my place,'* he replied. " You may know that he is not 
disregarded. With my own hands I tend him every morning. I 
take him out myself. I feed him myself. He says his prayers to 
me. He learns from me, and can say his letters nicely. Yon need 
not fear for him. No mother was ever more tender with her child 
than I am with him." Then he gently withdrew the hoy from her 
arms, and she let her child go, lest he should learn to know that there 
was a quarrel hetween his father and his mother. '' If yon will excuse 
me," he said, **I will not come down to you again to-day. My 
servant will see you to your carriage." 

So he left her ; and she, with an Italian girl at her heels, got into 
her vehicle, and was taken hack to Siena. There she passed the 
night alone at the inn, and on the next morning returned to Florence 
by the railway. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

WILL THEY DESPISE HUtf 



Grad,ually the news of the intended marriage between Mr. Glascock 
and Miss Spalding spread itself over Florence, and people talked 
about it with that energy which subjects of such moment certainly 
deserve. That Caroline Spalding had achieved a very great triumph, 
was, of course, the verdict of all men and of all women; and I 
fear that there was a corresponding feeling that poor Mr. Glascock 
had been triumphed over, and, as it were, subjugated. In some 
respects he had been remiss in his duties as a bachelor visitor to 
Florence, — as a visitor to Florence who had manifestly been much 
in want of a wife. He had not given other girls a fair chance, 
but had thrown himself down at the feet of this American female 
in the weakest possible manner. And then it got about the town 
that he had been refused over and over again by Nora Rowley. 
It is too probable that Lady Rowley in her despair and dismay 
had been indiscreet, and had told secrets which should never have 
been mentioned by her. And the wife of the English minister, who 
had some grudges of her own, lifted her eyebrows and shook her 
head and declared that all the Glascocks at home would be outraged 
to the last degree. " My dear Lady Rowley," she said, "I don't 
know whether it won't become a question with them whether they 
should issue a commission de lunatico." Lady Rowley did not 
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Imow what a commission de lunatico meant, but was quite willing 
to regard poor Mr. Glascock as a lunatic. ** And there is poor 
Lord Peterborough at Naples just at death's door," continued the 
British Minister's wife. In this she was perhaps nearly correct; 
but as Lord Peterborough had now been in the same condition for 
many months, as his mind had altogether gone, and as the doctor 
declared that he might live in his present condition for a year, or 
for years, it could not fairly be said that Mr. Glascock was acting 
without due filial feeling in engaging himself to marry a young lady. 
** And she such a creature ! " said Lady Eowley, with emphasis. 
This the British Minister's wife noticed simply by shaking her head. 
Caroline Spalding was undoubtedly a pretty girl ; but, as the British 
Minister's wife said afterwards, it was not surprising that poor 
Lady Eowley should be nearly out of her mind. 

This had occurred a full week after the evening spent at Mr. 
Spalding's house; and even yet Lady Rowley had never been put 
right as to that mistake of hers about Wallachia Petrie. That other 
trouble of hers, and her eldest daughter's journey to Siena, had 
prevented them from going out; and though the matter had often 
been discussed between Lady Rowley and Nora, there had not as 
yet come between them any proper explanation. Nora would declare 
that the future bride was very pretty and very delightful ; and Lady 
Rowley would throw up her hands in despair and protest that her 
daughter was insane. ** Why should he not marry whom he likes, 
mamma?" Nora once said, almost with indignation. 

« Becausehe will disgrace his family." 

" I cannot understand what you mean, mamma. They are, at any 
rate, as good as we are. Mr. Spalding stands quite as high as 
papa does." 

" She is an American," said Lady Rowley. 

" And her family might say that he is an Englishman," said Nora. 

** My dear, if you do not understand the incongruity between an 
English peer and a Yankee — ^female, I cannot help you. I suppose it 
is because you have been brought up within the limited society of a 
Small colony. If so, it is not your fault. But I had hoped you 
liad been in Europe long enough to have learned what was what. 
XDo you think, my dear, that she will look well when she is pre- 
sented to her Majesty as Lord Peterborough's wife ? " 
' «* Splendid," said Nora. " She has just the brow for a coronet." 

«* Heavens and earth ! " said Lady Rowley, throwing up her hands. 
^ * And you believe that he will be proud of her in England ? " 

VOL. n. L* 
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" I am sure he wilL'' 

** My belief is that he will leave her behind him, or that ihey 
will settle somewhere in the wilds of America, — out in Mexico, or 
Massachnssetts, or the Bocky Mountains. I do not think that 
he will have the courage to shew her in London." 

The marriage was to take place in the Protestant ehnrch at 
Florence early in June, and then the bride and bridegroom were 
to go over the Alps, and to remain there subject to tidings as io 
the health of the old man at Naples. Mr. Glascock had thrown 
up his seat in Parliament, some month or two ago, knowing that 
he could not get back to his duties during the present session, 
and feeling that he would shortly be called upon to sit in the 
other House. He was thus free to use his time and to fix his 
days as he pleased ; and it was certainly clear to those who knew 
him, that he was not ashamed of his American bride. He spent 
much of his time at the Spaldings' house, and was always to be 
seen with them in the Cascine and at the Opera. Mrs. Spalding, 
the aunt, was, of course, in great glory. A triumphant, happy, 
or even simply a splendid marriage, for the rising girl of a 
family is a great glory to the maternal mind. Mrs. Raiding 
could not but be aware that the very air around her seemed to 
breathe congratulations into her ears. Her Mends spoke to her, 
even on indifferent subjects, as though eyerything was going well 
with her, — ^better with her than with anybody else ; and there came 
upon her in these days a dangerous feeling, that in spite of all 
the preachings of the preachers, the ne3ct world might perhaps be 
not so very much better than this. She was, in fact, the reverse 
of the medal of which poor Lady Rowley filled the obverse. And 
the American Minister was certainly an inch taller than before, 
and made longer speeches, being much more regardless of interrup- 
tion. Olivia was delighted at her sister's success, and heard with 
rapture the description of Monkhams, which came to her second-hand 
through her sister. It was already settled that she was to spend 
her next Christmas at Monkhams, and perhaps there might be an 
idea in her mind that there were other eldest sons of old lords who 
w^ould like American brides. Everything around Caroline Spalding 
was pleasant, — except the words of Wallachia Petrie. 

Everything around her was pleasant till there came to her a touch 
of a suspicion that the marriage which Mr. Glascock was going to 
make would bo detrimental to her intended husband in his own 
country. There were many in Florence who were saying this besides 
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the wife of the English Minister and Lady Kowley. Of course Caroline 
Spalding herself was the last to hear it, and to her the idea was 
brought by Wallachia Petrie. " I wish I could think you would make 
yourself happy, — or him," Wallachia had said, croaking. 

" Why should I fail to make him happy ? " 

'< Because you are not of the same blood, or race, or manners as 
himself. They say that he is very wealthy in his own country, and 
that those who live around him will look coldly on you." 

'< So that he does not look coldly, I do not care how others may 
look," said Caroline proudly. 

'^ But when he finds that he has injured himself by such a marriage 
in the estimation of all his friends, — ^how will it be then ?" 

This set Caroline Spalding thinking of what she was doing. She 
began to realise the feeling that perhaps she might not be a fit bride 
for an English lord's son, and in her agony she came to Nora Bowley 
for counsel. After all, how little was it that she knew of the home 
and the country to which she was to be carried ! She might not, 
perhaps, get adequate advice from Nora, but she would probably 
learn something on which she could act. There was no one else 
among the English at Florence to whom she could speak with free- 
dom. When she mentioned her fears to her aunt, her aunt of course 
laughed at her. Mrs. Spalding told her that Mr. Glascock might bo 
presumed to know his own business best, and that she, as an American 
lady of high standing, — ^the niece of a minister ! — ^was a fitting match 
for any Englishman, let him be ever so much a lord. But Caroline 
-was not comforted by this, and in her suspense she went to Nora 
Bowley. She wrote a line to Nora, and when she called at the hotel, 
was taken up to her Mend's bed-room. She foxmd great difficulty in 
telling her story, but she did tell it. *' Miss Rowley," she said, ** if 
this is a silly thing that he is going to do, I am bound to save him 
from his own folly. You know your own country better than I do. 
Will they think that he has disgraced himself?" 

" Certainly not that," said Nora. 

" Shall I be a load round his neck ? Miss Rowley, for my own 
sake I would not endure such a position as that, not even though I 
love him. But for his sake t Think of that. If I find that people 
think ill of him, — ^because of me ! " 

" No one will think ill of him." 

''Is it esteemed needful that such a one as he should marry a 
woman of his own rank. I can bear to end it all now ; but I shall 
not be able to bear his humiliation, and my own despair, if I find 
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that I have iDJored him. Tell me plainly, — ^is it a marriage that ho 
should not make ? '* Nora paused for a while before she answered, 
and as she sat silent the other girl watched her face carefully. Nora 
on being thus consulted, was very careful that her tongue should 
utter nothing that was not her true opinion as best she knew how to 
express it. Her sympathy would have prompted her to give such an 
answer as would at once have made Caroline happy in her mind. 
She would have been delighted to have been able to declare that 
these doubts were utterly groundless, and this hesitation needless. 
But she conceived that she owed it as a duty from one woman to 
another to speak the truth as she conceived it on so momentous an 
occasion, and she was not sure but that Mr. Glascock would be con- 
sidered by his Mends in England to be doing badly in marrying an 
American girl. What she did not remember was this, — ^that her very 
hesitation was in fact an answer, and such an answer as she was most 
unwilling to give. ** I see that it would be so," said Caroline Spalding. 

"No;— not that.** 

** What then ? Will they despise him, — and me ? " 

** No one who knows you can despise you. No one who sees you 
can fail to admire you.** Nora, as she said this, thought of her 
mother, but told herself at once that in this matter her mother's judg- 
ment had been altogether destroyed by her disappointment. " What 
I think will take place will be this. His family, when first they hear 
of it, will be sorry.'* 

** Then,*' said Caroline, ** I will put an end to it." 

**You can't do that, dear. You are engaged, and you haven't a 
right. I am engaged to a man, and all my friends object to it. But 
I shan't put an end to it. I don't think I have a right. I shall not 
do it any way, however." 

** But if it were for his good ?*' 

** It couldn't be for his good. He and I have got to go along 
together somehow." 

" You wouldn't hurt him," said Caroline. 

**I won't if I can help it, but he has got to take me along with 
him any how ; and Mr. Glascock has got to take you. If I were 
you, I shouldn't ask any more questions." 

" It isn't the same. You said that you were to be poor, but he is 
very rich. And I am beginning to understand that these titles of 
yours are something like kings' crowns. The man who has to wear 
them can't do just as he pleases with them. Noblesse oblige. I call 
see the meaning of thnt, even when the obligation itself is trumpery 
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in its nature. If it is a man's daty to marry a Talbot because he*s a 
Howard, I suppose he ought to do his duty." After a pause she went 
on again. << I do believe that I have made a mistake. It seemed to 
be absurd at the first to think of it, but I do believe it now. Even 
what you say to me makes me think it.*' 

"At any rate you can*t go back," said Nora enthusiastically. 

" I wiU try." 

" Go to himself and ask him. You must leave him to decide it at 
last. I don*t see how a girl when she is engaged, is to throw a man 
over unless he consents. Of course you can throw yourself into the 
Amo." 

"And get the water into my shoes, — ^for it wouldn't do much more 
at present." 

"And you can — jilt him," said Nora. 

" It would not be jilting him." 

" He must decide that. If he so regards it, it will be so. I advise 
you to think no more about it ; but if you speak to anybody it should 
be to him." This was at last the result of Nora's wisdom, and then 
the two girls descended together to the room in which Lady Eowley 
was sitting with her other daughters. Lady Kowley was very careful 
in asking after Miss Spalding's sister, and Miss Spalding assured her 
that Olivia was quite well. Then Lady Eowley made some inquiry 
about Olivia and Mr. Glascock, and Miss Spalding assured her that 
no two persons were ever such allies, and that she believed that they 
were together at this moment investigating some old church. Lady 
Bowley simpered, and declared that nothing could be more proper, 
and expressed a hope that Olivia would like England. Caroline 
Spalding, haying still in her mind the trouble that had brought her to 
Nora, had not much to say about this. " If she goes again to England 
I am sure she will like it," replied Miss Spalding. 

" But of course she is going," said Lady Bowley. 

" Of course she will some day, and of course she'll like it," said 
Miss Spalding. " We both of us have been there already." 

" But I mean Monkhams," said Lady Eowley, still simpering. 

" I declare I believe mamma thinks that your sister is to be married 
to Mr. Glascock ! " said Lucy. 

" And so she is ; — ^isn't she ?" said Lady Eowley. 

" Oh, mamma ! '* said Nora, jumping up. " It is Caroline ; — ^this 
one, this one, this one," — and Nora took her friend by the arm as 
she spoke, — " it is this one that is to be Mrs. Glascock." 

" It is a most natural mistake to make," said Caroline. 
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Lady Rowley became very red in the face, and was nnliappy. " I 
declare/* she said, ''that they told me it was yonr elder sister.'* 

" But I have no elder sister/' said Caroline, laughing. 

'' Of conrse she is oldest," said Nora, — *' and looks to be so, ever 
80 much. Don't yon, Miss Spalding 7 " 

" I have always supposed so." 

*' I don't understand it at all," said Lady Bowley, who had no 
image before her mind's eye but that of Wallachia Petrie, and who 
was beginning to feel that she had disgraced her own judgment by 
the criticisms she had expressed everywhere as to Mr. Glascock's 
bride. '^ I don't understand it at all. Do you mean that both your 
sisters are younger than you. Miss Spalding ? " 

" I have only got one. Lady Rowley." 

*' Mamma, you are thinking of Miss Petrie," said Nora, clapping 
both her hands together. 

'' I mean the lady that wears the black bugles." 

** Of course you do ; — ^Miss Petrie. Mamma has all along thought 
that Mr. Glascock was going to carry away with him the republican 
Browning ! " 

** Oh, mamma, how can you have made such a blunder ! " said 
Sophie Rowley. *' Mamma does make such delicious blunders." 

" Sophie, my dear, that is not a proper way of speaking." 

" But, dear mamma, don't you ? " 

**If somebody has told me wrong, that has not been my fault," 
said Lady Rowley. 

The poor woman was so evidently disconcerted that Caroline 
Spalding was quite unhappy. ** My dear Lady Rowley, there has 
been no fault. And why shouldn't it have been so. Wallachia is so 
clever, that it is the most natural thing in the world to have thought." 

**I cannot say that I agree with you there," said Lady Rowley, 
somewhat recovering herself. 

** You must know the whole truth now," said Nora, turning to her 
friend, ** and you must not be angry with us if we laugh a little at 
your poetess. Mamma has been frantic with Mr. Glascock because 
he has been going to marry, — ^whom shall I say, — ^her edition of you. 
She has sworn that he must be insane. When we have sworn how 
beautiful you were, and how nice, and how jolly, and all the rest of 
it, — she has sworn that you were at least a hundred, and that you 
had a red nose. You must admit that Miss Petrie has a red nose." 

**Is that asm?" 

''Not at all in the woman who has it; but in the man who is 
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going to marry it, — ^yes. Can't you see how we have all been at 
cross-purposes, and what mamma has been thinking and saying of 
poor Mr. Glascock ? You mustn't repeat it, of course ; but we have 
had such a battle here about it. We thought that mamma had lost 
her eyes and her ears and her knowledge of things in general. And 
now it has all come out I You won't be angry ? " 
** Why should I be angry ? " 

"lUliss Spalding," said Lady Kowley, "I am really unhappy at 
what has occurred, and I hope that there may be nothing more said 
about it. I am quite sure that somebody told me wrong, or I should 
not have fallen into such an error. I beg your pardon, — and Mr. 
Glascock's ! " 

" Beg Mr. Glascock's pardon, certainly," said Lucy. 
Miss Spalding looked very pretty, smiled very gracefully, and 
coming up to Lady Bowley to say good-bye, kissed her on her cheeks. 
This overcame the spirit of the disappointed mother, and Lady 
Rowley never said another word against Caroline Spalding or her 
marriage. "Now, mamma, what do you think of her?" said Nora, 
as soon as Caroline was gone. 

" Was it odd, my dear, that I should be astonished at his wanting 
to marry that other woman ? " 

** But, mamma, when we told you that she was young and pretty 
and bright 1" 

"I thought that yon were all demented. I did indeed. I still 
think it a pity that he should take an American. I think that Miss 
Spalding is very nice, but there are English girls quite as nice-looking 
as her." After that there was not another word said by Lady 
Kowley against Caroline Spalding. 

Nora, when she thought of it all that night, felt that she had hardly 
spoken to Miss Spalding as she should have spoken as to the treat- 
ment in England which would be accorded to Mr. Glascock's wife. 
She became aware of the effect which her own hesitation must have 
had, and thought that it was her duty to endeavour to remove it. 
Perhaps, too, the conversion of her mother had some effect in making 
her feel that she had been wrong in supposing that there would be 
any difficulty in Caroline's position in England. She had heard so 
much adverse criticism from her mother that she had doubted in spito 
of her own convictions ; — but now it had come to light that Lady 
Bowley 's criticisms had all come from a most absurd blunder. ** Only 
fancy;" — she said to herself; — "Miss Petrie coming out as Lady 
Peterborough ! Poor mamma 1 " And then she thought of the reception 
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which would be given to Caroline, and of the phice the fatore Lady 
Peterborough wonld fiU in the world, and of the glories of Monkhams! 
Besohing that she woidd do her best to counteract any evil which 
she might have done, she seated herself at her desk, and wrote the 
following letter to Miss Spalding : — 

'* Mt deab Caroline, 

'* I am sore yon will let me call yon eo, as had yon not 
felt towards me like a friend, yon would not have come to me to-day 
and told me of yonr doubts. I think that I did not answer yon as I 
ought to have done when you spoke to me. I did not like to say 
anything off-hand, and in that way I misled you. ^ feel quite sure 
that you will encounter nothing in England as Mr. GlascocVs wife to 
make you imcomfortable, and that he will have nothing to repent. 
Of course Englishmen g^ierally marry Englishwomen ; and, perhaps, 
there may be some people who will think that such a prize should 
not be lost to their countrywomen. But that will be all. Mr. 
Glascock commands such universal respect that his wife will cer- 
tainly be respected, and I do not suppose that anything will ever 
come in your way that can possibly make you feel that he is looked 
down upon. I hope you will understand what I mean. 

"As for your changing now, that is quite impossible. If I were 
you, I would not say a word about it to any living being ; but just 
go on, — straight forward, — in your own way, and take the good the 
gods provide you, — as the poet says to the king in the ode. And I 
think the gods have provided for you very well, — and for him. 

'' I do hope that I may see you sometimes. I cannot explain to 
you how very much out of your line * we ' shall be ; — ^for of course 
there is a * we.' People are more separated with us than they are, I 
suppose, with you. And my * we* is a very poor man, who works 
hard at writing in a dingy newspaper office, and we shall live in a 
garret and have brown sugar in our tea, and eat hashed mutton. And 
I shall have nothing a year to buy my clothes with. Still I mean to 
do it ; and I don't mean to be long before I do do it. When a girl has 
made up her mind to be married, she had better go on with it at 
once, and take it all afterwards as it may come. Nevertheless, per- 
haps, we may see each other somewhere, and I may be able to intro- 
duce you to the dearest, honestest, very best, and most affectionate 
man in the world. And he is very, very clever. 

** Yours very affectionately, 

" Thursday moming." "NoRA BoWLEY. 
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CAROLINE SPAIiDINa, when sbe received 
Kora's letter, was not disposed to give 
much weight to it. Sbe declared to 
herself that the girl's nnpremeditated 
expresBion of opinion was worth more 
than her stndied words, ^at she was 
not the less grateful or the less loving 
towards her new friend. She thought 
how nice it would be to have Nora 
at that splendid abode in England of 
which she had heard so much, — but she 
thought also that in that splendid abode 
she herself onght never to have part or 
share. If it were the case that this 
were an unfitting match, it was clearly 
hei dnty to decide that there should 
be no marriage. Nora had been quite 
1 bidding her speak to Mr. Glascock himself, and to Mr. Glas- 
le wonld go. But it was very difficult for her to dettjrmine on 
inner in which she would discuss the subject with him. She 
t that she could be firm if her mind were once made up. She 
d that perhaps she was by nature more firm than he. In all 
aterconrse together be had ever yielded to her ; and thongh 
d been always pleased and grateful, there had grown upon her 
a that he was perhaps too easy, — that he was a man as to 
it was necessary that they who loved him should see that 
e not led away hy weakness into folly. But she would 
io learn something from him before her decision was finally 
3, and in this she foresaw a great difficulty. In her trouble 
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she went to her usual counsellor, — ^the Republican Brovming. In 
Buch an emergency she could hardly have done worse. " Wally," 
she said, ''we talk about England, and Italy, and France, as 
though we knew all about them; but how hard it is to realise 
the difference between one's own country and others." 

''We can at least learn a great deal that is satisfactory," said 

Wallachia. " About one out of every five Italians can read a book, 

about two out of every five Englishmen can read a book. Out of every 

- five New Englanders four and four-fifths can read a book. I guess 

that is knowing a good deal." 

" I don't mean in statistics." 

"I cannot conceive how you are to learn anything about any 
country except by statistics. I have just discovered that the number 
of illegitimate children " 

"Oh, Wally, I can't talk about that, — ^not now at least. "What 
I cannot realise is this, — what sort of a life it is that they will 
lead at Monkhams." 

" Plenty to eat and drink, I guess ; and you'll always have to go 
round in fine clothes." 

"And that will be all?" 

"No; — ^not all. There will be carriages and horses, and all 
manner of people there who won't care much about you. If he 
is firm, — ^very firm; — ^if he have that firmness which one does 
not often meet, even in an American man, he will be able, after 
a while, to give you a position as an English woman of rank." 
It is to be feared that Wallachia Petrie had been made aware of 
Caroline's idea as to Mr. Glascock's want of purpose. 

"And that will be aU?" 

" If you have a baby, they'll let you go and see it two or three 
times a day. I don't suppose you will be allowed to nurse it, 
because they never do in England. You have read what the 
Saturday Review says. In every other respect the Saturday Review 
has been the falsest of all false periodicals, but I guess it has been 
pretty true in what it has said about English women." 

"I wish I knew more about it really." 

"When a man has to leap through a window in the dark, 
Caroline, of course he doubts whether the feather bed said to be 
below will be soft enough for him." 

" I shouldn't fear the leap for myself, if it wouldn't hurt him. Do 
you think it possible that society can be so formed that a man should 
lose caste because he doesn't marry just one of his own set?" 
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<< It has been so all over the world, my dear. If like to like is to 
be true anywhere, it should be true in marriage." 

" Yes ; — ^but with a difference. He and I are like to like. We 
<;ome of the same race, we speak the same language, we worship 
the same God, we have the same ideas of culture and of plea- 
sures. The difference is one that is not patent to the eye or to the 
ear. It is a difference of accidental incident, not of nature or of 
acquirement." 

*' I guess you would find, Caroline, that a jury of English matrons 
«wom to try you fairly, would not find you to be entitled to come 
jimong them as one of themselves." 

" And how will that affect him ? " 

^'Less powerfully than many others, because he is not impassioned. 
He is, perhaps — ^lethargic." 

** No, Wally, he is not lethargic." 

*' If you ask me I must speak. It would harass some men almost 
to death; it will not do so with him. He would probably find 
his happiness best in leaving his old coxmtry and coming among 
your people." 

The idea of Mr. Glascock, — ^the future Lord Peterborough,— 
leaving England, abandoning Monkhams, deserting his duty in the 
House of Lords, and going away to live in an American town, in 
order that he might escape the miseries which his wife had brought 
upon him in his own coxmtry, was more than Caroline could bear. 
She knew that, at any rate, it would not come to that. The lord 
of Monkhams would live at Monkhams, though the heavens should 
fall — ^in regard to domestic comforts. It was clear to Caroline that 
Wallachia Petrie had in truth never brought home to her own 
imagination the position of an English peer. << I don't think you 
understand the people at all," she said angrily. 

<<You think that you can understand them better because you 
are engaged to this man!" said Miss Petrie, with well-pronoxmced 
irony. "You have found generally that when the sun shines in 
your eyes your sight is improved by it ! You think that the love- 
talk of a few weeks gives clearer instruction than the laborious 
reading of many volumes and thoughtful converse with thinking 
persons t I hope that you may find it so, Caroline." So saymg 
Wallachia Petrie walked off in great dudgeon. 

Miss Petrie, not having learned firom her many volumes and her 
much converse with thoughtful persons to read human nature aright, 
^was convinced by this conversation that her friend Caroline was 
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blind to all results, and was determined to go on with this dangerous 
marriage, having the rays of that snn of Monkhams so full upon 
her eyes that she could not see at all. She was specially indignant 
at finding that her own words had no effect. But, unfortunately, her 
words had had much effect ; and Caroline, though she had contested 
her points, had done so only with the intention of producing her 
Mentor's admonitions. Of course it was out of the question that 
Mr. Glascock should go and live in Providence, Ehode Island, from 
which thriving town Caroline Spalding had come ; but, because that 
was impossible, it was not the less probable that he might be de- 
graded and made miserable in his own home. That suggested jury of 
British matrons was a frightful conclave to contemplate, and Caroline 
was disposed to believe that the verdict given in reference to herself 
would be adverse to her. So she sat and meditated, and spoke not a 
word further to any one on the subject till she was alone with the 
man that she loved. 

Mr. Spalding at this time inhabited the ground floor of a large 
palace in the city, from which there was access to a garden which at 
this period of the year was green, bright, ancl. shady, and which as 
being in the centre of a city was large and luxurious. From one end 
of the house there projected a covered terrace, or loggia, in which 
there were chairs and tables, sculptured ornaments, busts, and old 
monumental relics let into the wall in profasion. It was half 
chamber and half garden, — such an adjunct to a house as in our climate 
would give only an idea of cold, rheumatism, and a false romance, 
but under an Italian sky is a luxury daily to be enjoyed during most 
months of the year. Here Mr. Glascock and Caroline had passed 
many hours, — and here they were now seated, late in the evening, 
while all others of the family were away. As far as regarded the 
rooms occupied by the American Minister, they had the house and 
garden to themselves, and there never could come a time more 
appropriate for the saying of a thing difficult to be said. Mr. Glas- 
cock had heard from his father's physician, and had said that it was 
nearly certain now that he need not go down to Naples again before 
Lis marriage. Caroline was trembling, not knowing how to speak, 
not knowing how to begin ; — but resolved that the thing should be 
done. ** He will never know you. Carry," said Mr. Glascock. " It 
is, perhaps, hardly a sorrow to me, but it is a regret." 

** It would have been a sorrow perhaps to him had he been able to 
know me," said she, taking the opportunity of rushing at her subject. 

« Why so ? Of all human beings he was the softest-hearted." 
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** Not softer-hearted than you, Charles. Bnt soft hearts have to 
be hardened." 

" What do you mean ? Am I becoming obdurate ? " 

" I am, Charles," she said. ** I have got something to say to you. 
What will your uncles and aunts and your mother's relations say of 
me when they see me at Monkhams ?" 

** They will swear to me that you are charming ; and then, — ^when 
my back is turned, — ^they'll pick you to pieces a little among them- 
selves. I believe that is the way of the world, and I don't suppose 
that we are to do better than others.'' 

" And if you had married an English girl, a Lady Augusta Some- 
body, — ^would they pick her to pieces ?" 

" I guess they would, — as you say." 

" Just the same ? " 

" I don't think anybody escapes, as far a^ I can see. But that 
won't prevent their becoming your bosom friends in a few weeks 
time." 

** No one will say that you have been wrong to marry an American 
girl?" 

" Now, Carry, what is the meaning of all this ? " 

"Do you know any man in your position who ever did marry an 
American girl ; — any man of your rank in England ?" Mr. Glascock 
began to think of the case, and could not at the moment remember 
any instance. " Charles, I do not think you ought to be the first." 

"And yet somebody must be first, if the thing is ever to bo 
done ; — and I am too old to wait on the chance of being the second." 

She felt that at the rate she was now progressing she would only 

run from one little suggestion to another, and that he, either wilfully 

or in sheer simplicity, would take such suggestions simply as jokes ; 

and she was aware that she lacked the skill to bring the conversation 

round gradually to the point which she was bound to reach. She 

must make another dash, let it be ever so sudden. Her mode of 

doing so would be crude, ugly, — almost vulgar she feared ; but she 

would attain her object and say what she had to say. When once 

she had warmed herself with the heat which argument would produce, 

then, she was pretty sure, she would find herself at least as strong as 

lie. " I don't know that the thing ought to be done at all," she said. 

During the last moment or two he had put his arm round her waist ; 

and she, not chosing to bid him desist from embracing her, but 

unwilling in her present mood to be embraced, got up and stood 

"before him. " I have thought, and thought, and thought, and feol 
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that it shonld not be done. In marriage, like shonld go to like.'^ 
She despised herself for using Wallachia's words, but they fitted in so 
nsefcdly, that she could not refrain from them. '' I was wrong not to 
know it before, but it is better to know it now, than not to have 
known it till too late. Everything that I hear and see tells me that 
it would be so. If you were simply an Englishman, I would go any- 
where with you ; but I am not fit to be the wife of an English lord. 
The time would come when I should be a disgrace to you, and then 
I should die." 

" I think I should go near dying myself," said he, " if you were a 
disgrace to me." He had not risen from his chair, and sat calmly 
looking up into her face. 

'* We have made a mistake, and let us unmake it," she continued. 
•* I will always be your friend. I will correspond with you. I will 
come and see your wife." 

" That will be very kind ! " 

'< Charles, if you laugh at me, I shall be angry with you. It is right 
that you should look to your friture life, as it is right that I should do 
so also. Do you think that I am joking ? Do you suppose that I 
do not mean it?" 

<' You have taken an extra dose this morning of Wallachia Petrie, 
and of course you mean it." 

''If you think that I am speaking her mind and not my own, 
you do not know me." 

"And what is it you propose?" he said, still keeping his seat 
and looking calmly up into her face. 

" Simply that our engagement should be over." 

"And why?" 

"Because it is not a fitting one for you to have made. I did 
not understand it before, but now I do. It will not be good for 
you to marry an American girl. It will not add to your happiness, 
and may destroy it. I have learned, at last, to know how much 
higher is your position than mine." 

"And I am to be supposed to know nothing about it ?" 

"Your fault is only this, — ^that you have been too generous. I 
can be generous also." 

"Now, look here, Caroline, you must not be angry with me if 
on such a subject I speak plainly. You must not even be angiy 
if I laugh a Httle." 

" Pray do not laugh at me ! — ^not now." 

" I must a little. Carry. Why am I to be supposed to be s 
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ignorant of what concerns my own happiness and my 'own duties ? 
If you will not sit down, I will get up, and we will take a turn 
together." He rose from his seat, but they did not leave the covered 
terrace. They moved on to the extremity, and then he stood 
hemming her in against a marble table in the comer. '< In making 
this rather wild proposition, have you considered me at all ? " 

" I have endeavoured to consider you, and you only." 

« And how have you done it ? By the aid of some misty, far- 
fetched ideas respecting English society, for which you have no 
basis except your own dreams, — and by the fantasies of a rabid enthu- 
siast." 

<' She is not rabid," said Caroline earnestly ; '< other people think 
just the same." 

"My dear, there is only one person whose thinking on this 
subject is of any avail, and I am that person. Of course, I can't 
drag you into church to be married, but practically you can not 
help yourself firom being taken there now. As there need be no 
question about our marriage,— which is a thing as good as done " 

"It is not done at all," said Caroline. 

" I feel quite satisfied you will not jilt me, and as I shall insist 
on having the ceremony performed, I choose to regard it as a 
certainty. Passing that by, then, I will go on to the results. My 
uncles, and aunts, and cousins, and the people you talk of, were 
very reasonable folk when I last saw them, and quite sufficiently 
alive to the fact that they had to regard me as the head of their 
family. I do not doubt that we shall find them equally reasonable 
when we get home ; but should they be changed, should there be 
any sign shewn that my choice of a wife had occasioned displeasure, 
— such displeasure would not affect you." 

" But it would affect you." 

"Not at all. In my own house I am master, — and I mean to 
continue to be so. You will be mistress there, and the only fear 
touching such a position is that it may be recognised by others too 
strongly. You have nothing to fear, Carry." 

" It is of you I am thinking." 

" Nor have I. "What if some old women, or even some young 
women, should turn up their noses at the wife I have chosen, because 
she has not been chosen from among their own countrywomen, is that 
to be a cause of suffering to us ? Can not we rise above that, — 
lasting as it would do for a few weeks, a month or two perhaps, — say 
a year, — ^till my Caroline shall have made herself known ? I think 
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that we are strong enough to live down a trouble so light." He 
had come close to her as he was speaking, and had again put 
his arm round her waist. She tried to escape from his embrace, — 
not with persistency, not with the strength which always suffices for 
a woman when the embrace is in truth a thing to be avoided, bnt 
clutching at his fingers with hers, pressing them rather than loosening 
their grasp. **No, Carry," he continued; "we have got to go 
through with it now, and we will try and make the best of it. You 
may trust me that we shall not find it difficult, — ^not, at least, on 
the ground of your present fears. I can bear a heavier burden than 
you will bring upon me." 

" I know that I ought to prove to you that I am right," she said, 
still struggling with his hand. 

" And I know that you can prove nothing of the kind. Dearest, 
it is fixed between us now, and do not let us be so silly as to raise 
imaginary difficulties. Of course you would have to marry me, even 
if there were cause for such fears. If there were any great cause, 
still the game would be worth the candle. There could be no going 
back, let the fear be what it might. But there need be no fear 
if you will only love me." She felt that he was altogether too strong 
for her, — that she had mistaken his character in supposing that 
she could be more firm than he. He was so strong that he treated 
her almost as a child ; — and yet she loved him infinitely the better 
for so treating her. Of course, she knew now that her objection, 
whether true or unsubstantial, could not avail. As he stood with his 
arm round her, she was powerless to contradict him in anything. 
She had so far acknowledged this that she no longer struggled with 
him, but allowed her hand to remain quietly within his. If there 
was no going back from this bargain that had been made, — ^why, 
then, there was no need for combating. And when he stooped over 
her and kissed her lips, she had not a word to say. "Be good 
to me," he said, ** and tell me that I am right." 

" You must be master, I suppose, whether you are right or 
wrong. A man always thinks himself entitled to his own way." 

** Why, yes. When he has won the battle, he claims his captive. 
Now, the truth is this, I have won the battle, and your friend, Miss 
Petrie, has lost it. I hope she will understand that she has been 
beaten at last out of the field." As he said this, he heard a step 
behind them, and turning round saw Wallachia there almost before 
he could drop his arm. 

" I am sorry that I have intruded on you," she said very grimly. 
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" Not iu the least/' said Mr. Glascock. '< Caroline and I have had 
a little dispute, but we have settled it T^ithout coming to blows.*' 

''I do not suppose that an English gentleman ever absolutely 
strikes a lady," said Wallachia Petrie. 

"Not except on strong provocation," said Mr. Glascock. "In 
reference to wives, a stick is allowed as big as your thumb." 

"I have heard that it is so by the laws of England," said 
Wallachia. 

" How can you be so ridiculous, Wally I " said Caroline. " There 
is nothing that you would not believe." 

" I hope that it may never be true in your case," said Wallachia. 

A couple of days after this Miss Spalding found that it was 
absolutely necessary that she should explain the circumstances of 
her position to Nora. She had left Nora with the purpose of 
performing a very high-minded action, of sacrificing herself for the 
sake of her lover, of giving up all her golden prospects, and of 
becoming once again the bosom friend of Wallachia Petrie, with this 
simple consolation for her future life, — ^that she had refused to marry 
an English nobleman because the English nobleman's condition was 
nnsuited to her. It would have been an episode in female life in 
which pride might be taken ; — but all that was now changed. She 
had made her little attempt, — ^had made it, as she felt, in a very 
languid manner, and had found herself treated as a child for doing 
so. Of course she was happy in her ill success ; of 'course she would 
have been broken-hearted had she succeeded. But, nevertheless, she 
was somewhat lowered in her own esteem, and it was necessary that 
she should acknowledge the truth to the friend whom she had con- 
sulted. A day or two had passed before she found herself alone with 
Nora, but when she did so she confessed her failure at once. 

" You told him all, then ?" said Nora. 

" Oh yes, I told him all. That is, I could not really tell him. 
When the moment came I had no words." 

" And what did he say ?" 

" He had words enough. I never knew him to be eloquent before." 

" He can speak out if he likes," said Nora. 

" So I have found, — ^with a vengeance. Nobody was ever so put 
down as I was. Don't you know that there are times when it does 
not seem to be worth your while to put out your strength against an 
adversary ? So it was with him. He just told me that he was my 
master, and that I was to do as he bade me." 

" And what did you say ? " 
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•* I ^tzmised to ls« a good gid,'* find Ckndme, *' md not to pretend 
to hare any opmion of my own erer again. And so we kissed, and 
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<< I dare say there was a kiss, my dear.** 

"Of eoarse there was; — and he hdd me in his arms, and eom- 
£ofted me, and told me how to hehare ; — just as yon utmld ^o a little 
girL B's an orer now, of coarse ; and if there he a misiake, it is 
his faolt. I £eel that all responsibility is gone from myself and that 
for an the rest of my life I hare to do just what he tdls me." 

'^ And what says the divine WaUachia ?" 

*' Poor Wally ! She says nothing, hot die thinks that I am a east- 
away and a recreant. I am a recreant, I know; — hnt yet I think 
that I was ri^liL I know I conld not hdp mysdL" 

*' Of course yon were right, my dear,^' said the sage Nora. '' If 
yon had the notion in yonr head, it was wise to get rid of it ; bat I 
knew how it woold he when yoa spoke to him." 

*^ Yoa were not so weak when he came to yoa." 

''That was altogether another thing. It was not arranged in 
heaven that I was to become his captive." 

After that WaOachia Petrie never again tried her inflaence on her 
former Mend, bat admitted to herself that the evil was done, and 
that it coold not be remedied. According to her theory of life, 
Caroline Spalding had been wrong, and weak, — had shewn herself to 
be comfort-loving and laxniionsly-niinded, had looked to get her 
happiness from soft effeminate pleasnres rather than from rational 
work and the osefiil, independent exercise of her othi intelligence. 
In the privacy of her little chamber Wallachia Petrie shed, — not 
absolute tears, — but many tearfnl thonghts over her friend. It was to 
her a thing very terrible that the chosen one of her heart should 
prefer the career of an English lord's wife to that of an American citizen- 
ness, with all manner of capability for female voting, female 6f03ch- 
making, female poetising, and, perhaps, female political action before 
her. It was a thousand pities ! " You may take a horse to water," — 
said "WaUachia to herself, thinking of the ever-freshly springing foun- 
tain of her own mind, at which Caroline Spalding would always have 
been made welcome freely to quench her thirst, — ** but you cannot 
make him drink if he be not athirst." In the future she would have 
no friend. Never again would she subject herself to the disgrace of 
such a failure. But the sacrifice was to be made, and she knew that 
it was bootless to waste her words further on Caroline Spalding. She 
left Florence before the wedding, and returned alone to the land of 
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liberty. She wrote a letter to Caroline explaining her conduct, and 
Caroline Spalding shewed the letter to her husband, — as one that 
was both loving and eloquent. 

"Very loving and very eloquent,** he said. <*But, nevertheless,. 
one does think of sour grapes." 

" There I am sure you wrong her," said Caroline. 



CHAPTER LXXXn. 

intS. FREIWJSPS CABVINQ KNIFE. 



DuBiNG these days there were terrible doings at Exeter. Camilla 
had sworn that if Mr. Gibson did not come to, there should be a 
tragedy, and it appeared that she was inclined to keep her word. 
Immediately after the receipt of her letter &om Mr. Gibson she had 
had an interview with that gentleman in his lodgings, and had asked 
him his intentions. He had taken measures to fortify himself against 
such an attack; but, whatever those measures were, Camilla had 
broken through them. She had stood before him as he sat in his 
arm-chair, and he had been dumb in her presence. It had perhaps 
leen well for him that the eloquence of her indignation had been so 
great that she had hardly been able to pause a moment for a reply. 
" Will you take your letter back again ?" she had said. " I should 
"be wrong to do that," he had lisped out in reply, ** because it is true. 
As a Christian minister I could not stand with you at the altar with a 
lie in my mouth." In no other way did he attempt to excuse 
himself, — ^but that, twice repeated, filled up all the pause which she 
made for him. 

There never had been such a case before, — so impudent, so cruel, so 
gross, so uncalled for, so unmanly, so unnecessary, so unjustifiable, so 
damnable, — so sure of eternal condemnation I All this she said to him 
with loud voice, and clenched fist, and starting eyes, — ^regardless utterly 
of any Ksteners on the staurs, or of outside passers in the street. In very 
truth she was moved to a sublimity of indignation. Her low nature 
became nearly poetic under the wrong inflicted upon her. She was 
almost tempted to tear him with her hands, and inflict upon him at 
the moment some terrible vengeance which should be told of for ever in 
the annals of Exeter. A man so mean as he, so weak, so cowardly, 
one so little of a hero ; — ^that he should dare to do it, and dare to sit 
there before her, and to say that he would do it ! ** Your gown shall 
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be torn off your back, sir, and the very boys of Exeter shall drag you 
through the gutters ! " To this threat he said nothing, but sat mute, 
hiding his face in his hands. *' And now tell me this, sir ; — ^is there 
anything between you and Bella ? " But there was no voice in reply. 
" Answer my question, sir. I have a right to ask it." Still he said 
not a word. ** Listen to me. Sooner than that you and she should be 
man and wife, I would stab her I Yes, I would ; — ^you poor, paltry, 
lying, cowardly creature I'* She remained with him for more than 
half an hour, and then banged out of the room flashing back a look of 
scorn at him as she went. Martha, before that day was over, had 
learned the whole story firom Mr. Gibson's cook, and had told her 
mistress. 

'' I did not think he had so much spirit in him,'* was Miss Stan- 
bury*s answer. Throughout Exeter the great wonder arising from 
the crisis was the amount of spirit which had been displayed by Mr. 
Gibson. 

When he was left alone he shook himself, and began to think that if 
there were danger that such interviews might occur frequently he had 
better leave Exeter for good. As he put his hand over his forehead, 
he declared to himself that a very little more of that kind of thing 
would kill him. When a couple of hours had passed over his head 
he shook himself again, and sat down and wrote a letter to his 
intended mother-in-law. 

** I do not mean to complain," he said, ** God knows I have no 
right ; but I cannot stand a repetition of what has occurred just 
now. If your younger daughter comes to see me again I must refuse 
to see her, and shall leave the town. I am ready to make what 
reparation may be possible for the mistake into which I htive fallen. 

**T. G." 

Mrs. French was no doubt much afraid of her younger daughter, 
but she was less afraid of her than were other people. Familiarity, 
they say, breeds contempt ; and who can be so familiar with a child 
as its parent ? She did not in her heart believe that Camilla would 
murder anybody, and she fully realised the conviction that, even after 
all that was come and gone, it would be better that one of her 
daughters should have a husband than that neither should be so 
blessed. If only Camilla could be got out of Exeter for a few 
months, — how good a thing it would be for them all ! She had a 
brother in Gloucester, — if only he could be got to take Camilla for a 
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few months I And then, too, she knew that if the true rights of her 
two daughters were strictly and impartially examined, Arabella's 
claim was much stronger than any that Camilla conld put forward to 
the hand of Mr. Gibson. 

'' You must not go there again, Camilla,*' the mother said. 

" I shall go whenever I please," replied the fury. 

"Now, Camilla, we may as well understand each other. I will 
not have it done. If I am provoked, I will send to your uncle at 
Gloucester." Now the uncle at Gloucester was a timber merchant, a 
man with protuberant eyes and a great square chin, — ^known to be a 
very stem man indeed, and not at all afraid of young women. 

" What do I care for my uncle ? My uncle would take my part." 

" No, he would not. The truth is, Camilla, you interfered with 
BeUa first." 

" Mamma, how dare you say so ! " 

'' You did, my dear. And these are the consequences." 

" And you mean to say that she is to be Mrs. Gibson ? " 

** I say nothing about that. But I do not see why they shouldn't 
bia married if their hearts are inclined to each other." 

" I will die first ! " 

" Your dying has nothing to do with it, Camilla." 

" And I will kill her I " 

"If you speak to me again in that way I will write to your uncle 
i»t Gloucester. I have done the best I could for you both, and I will 
not bear such treatment." 

** And how am I treated ? " 

" You should not have interfered with your sister." 

"You are all in a conspiracy together," shouted Camilla, "you 
are I There never was anybody so badly treated, — ^never, — ^never, — 
never ! What will everybody say of me ?" 

" They will pity you, if you will be quiet." 

" I don't want to be pitied ; — ^I won't be pitied. I wish I could 
die, — and I will die I Anybody else would, at any rate, have had 
their mother and sister with them ! " Then she burst into a flood of 
real, true, womanly tears. 

After this there was a lull at Heavitree for a few days. Camilla 
did not speak to her sister, but she condescended to hold some inter- 
course with her mother, and to take her meals at the family table. 
She did not go out of the house, but she employed herself in her own 
room, doing no one knew what, with all that new clothing and 
household gear which was to have been transferred in her train to 
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Mr. Gibson's house. Mrs. French was somewhat uneasy abont the 
new clothing and household gear, feeling that, in the event of Bella's 
marriage, at least a considerable portion of it must be transferred to 
the new bride. But it was impossible at the present moment to open 
such a subject to Camilla ; — ^it would have been as a proposition to a 
lioness respecting the taking away of her whelps. Nevertheless, the 
day must soon come in which something must be said about the 
clothing and household gear. AU the property that had been sent 
into the house at Camilla's orders could not be allowed to remain as 
Camilla's perquisites, now that Camilla was not to be married. '< Do 
you know what she is doing, my dear? " said Mrs. French to her 
elder daughter. 

'< Perhaps she is picking out the marks," said Bella. 

'< I don't think she would do that as yet," said Mrs. French. 

'* She might just as well leave it alone," said Bella, feeling that 
one of the two letters would do for her. But neither of them 
dared to speak to her of her occupation in these first days of her 
despair. 

Mr. Gibson in the meantime remained at home, or only left his 
house to go to the Cathedral or to visit the narrow confines of his 
little parish. When he was out he felt that everybody looked at 
him, and it seemed to him that people whispered about him when 
they saw him at his usual desk in the choir. His friends passed him 
merely bowing to him, and he was aware that he had done that which 
would be regarded by every one around him as unpardonable. And 
yet, — ^what ought he to have done 7 He acknowledged to himself 
that he had been very foolish, mad, — quite demented at the moment, 
— ^when he allowed himself to think it possible that he should marry 
Camilla French. But having found out how mad he had been at that 
moment, having satisfied himself that to live with her as his wife 
would be impossible, was he not right to break the engagement ? 
Could anything be so wicked as marrying a woman whom he — Abated ? 
Thus he tried to excuse himself; but yet he knew that all the world 
would condemn him. Life in Exeter would be impossible, if no way 
to social pardon could be opened for him. He was willing to do any- 
thing within bounds in mitigation of his ofience. He would give up 
fifty pounds a year to Camilla for his life, — or he would marry Bella. 
Yes ; he would marry Bella at once, — ^if Camilla would only consent, 
and give up that idea of stabbing some one. Bella French was not 
very nice in his eyes ; but she was quiet, he thought, and it might be 
possible to live with her. Nevertheless, he told himself over and over 
again that the manner in which unmarried men with incomes were set 
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npon by ladies in want of husbands was very disgraceful to the 
country at large. That mission to Natal which had once been offered 
to him would have had charms for him now, of which he had not 
recognised the force when he rejected it. 

" Do you think that he ever was really engaged to her ? " Dorothy said 
to her aunt. Dorothy was now living in a seventh heaven of happiness, 
writing love-letters to Brooke Burgess every other day, and devoting 
to this occupation a number of hours of which she ought to have been 
ashamed; making her purchases for her wedding, — ^with nothing, 
however, of the magnificence of a Camilla, — ^but discussing everything 
with her aunt, who urged her on to extravagances which seemed 
beyond the scope of her own economical ideas ; settling, or trying to 
settle, little difficulties which perplexed her somewhat, and wondering 
at her own career. She could not of course be married without the 
presence of her mother and sister, and her aunt, — ^with something of 
a grim courtesy, — ^had intimated that they should be made welcome to 
the house in the Close for the special occasion. But nothing had 
been said about Hugh. The wedding was to be in the Cathedral, and 
Dorothy had a little scheme in her head for meeting her brother 
among the aisles. He would no doubt come down with Brooke, and 
nothing perhaps need be said about it to Aunt Stanbury. But still it 
was a trouble. Her aunt had been so good that Dorothy felt that no 
step should be taken which would vex the old woman. It was evident 
enough that when permission had been given for the visit of Mrs. 
Stanbtpy and Priscilla, Hugh's name had been purposely kept back. 
There had been no accidental omission. Dorothy, therefore, did not 
dare to mention it, — and yet it was essential for her happiness that 
he should be there. At the present moment Miss Stanbury's intense 
interest in the Stanbury wedding was somewhat mitigated by the 
excitement occasioned by Mr. Gibson's refusal to be married. Dorothy 
was so shocked that she could not bring herself to believe the state- 
ment that had reached them through Martha. 

" Of course he was engaged to her. We all knew that," said Miss 
Stanbury. 

" I think there must have been some .mistake," said Dorothy. " I 
don't see how he could do it." 

** There is no knowing what people can do, my dear, when they're 
hard driven. I suppose we shall have a lawsuit now, and he'll have 
to pay ever so much money. Well, well, well ! see what a deal of 
trouble you might have saved I " 

" But, he'd have done the same to me, aunt ; — only, you know, I 
never could have taken him. Isn't it better as it is, aunt ? Tell me." 
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* * I suppose young women always think it best when they can get their 
own ways. An old woman like me has only got to do what she is bid." 

" But this was best, aunt ; — ^was it not ? " 

** My dear, you've had your way, and let that be enough. Poor 
Camilla French is not allowed to have hers at all. Dear, dear, dear I 
I didn't think the man would ever have been such a fool to begin 
with ; — or that he would ever have had the heart to get out of it 
afterwards." It astonished Dorothy to find that her aunt was not 
loud in reprobation of Mr. Gibson's very dreadful conduct. 

In the meantime Mrs. French had written to her brother at 
Gloucester. The maid-servant, in making Miss Camilla's bed, and 
in "putting the room to rights," as she called it, — ^which description 
probably was intended to cover the circumstances of an accurate 
search, — ^had discovered, hidden among some linen, — a carving 
knife I such a knife as is used for the cutting up of fowls ; and, 
after two days' interval, had imparted the discovery to Mrs. French. 
Instant visit was made to the pantry, and it was found that a very 
aged but unbroken and sharply-pointed weapon was missing. Mrs. 
French at once accused Camilla, and Camilla, after some hesitation, 
admitted that it might be there. Molly, she said, was a nasty, sly, 
wicked thing, to go looking in her drawers, and she would never 
leave anything unlocked* again. The knife, she declared, had been 
taken up-stairs, because she had wanted something very sharp to 
cut, — ^the bones of her stays. The knife was given up, but Mrs. 
French thought it best to write to her brother, Mr. Crump. She 
was in great doubt about sundry matters. Had the carving knife 
really pointed to a domestic tragedy ; — and if so, what steps ought a 
poor widow to take with such a daughter ? And what ought to be 
done about Mr. Gibson ? It ran through Mrs. French's mind that 
unless something were done at once, Mr. Gibson would escape scot* 
free. It was her wish that he should yet become her son-in-law. 
Poor Bella was entitled to her chance. But if Bella was to be disap- 
pointed, — from fear of carving knives, or for other reasons, — ^then 
there came the question whether Mr. Gibson should not be made 
to pay in purse for the mischief he had done. With all these 
thoughts and doubts running through her head, Mrs. French wrote 
to her brother at Gloucester. 

There came back an answer from Mr. Crump, in which that 
gentleman expressed a very strong idea that Mr. Gibson should be 
prosecuted for damages with the utmost virulence, and with the 
least possible delay. No compromise should be accepted. Mr. 
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Crump would himself come to Exeter and see the lawyer as soon 
as he should he told that there was a lawyer to he seen. As to 
the carving knife, Mr. Crump was of opinion that it did not mean 
anything. Mr. Crump was a gentleman who did not helieve in 
strong romance, hut who had great trust in all pecuniary claims. 
The Frenches had always heen genteel. The late Captain French 
had heen an officer in the army, and at ordinary times and seasons 
the Frenches were rather ashamed of the Crump connection. But 
now the timher merchant might prove himself to he a useful friend. 

Mrs. French shewed her hrother's letter to Bella, — and poor Bella 
was again sore-hearted, seeing that nothing was said in it of her 
claims. << It will he dreadful scandal to have it all in the papers ! " 
said Bella. 

" But what can we do ?" 

"Anything would be better than that," said Bella. "And you 
don't want to punish Mr. Gibson, mamma." 

" But, my dear, you see what your uncle says. What can I do, 

except go to him for advice ? *' 

" Why don*t you go to Mr. Gibson yourself, mamma ? ** 

But nothing was said to Camilla about Mr. Crump ; — ^nothing as 

yet. Camilla did not love Mr. Crump, but there was no other house 

except that of Mr. Crump's at Gloucester to which she might be sent, 

if it could he arranged that Mr. Gibson and Bella should be mado 

one. Mrs. French took her eldest daughter's advice, and went to Mr. 

Gibson ; — ^taking Mr. Crump's letter in her pocket. For herself sho 

>¥anted nothing, — ^but was it not the duty of her whole life to fight 

lor her daughter^ ? Poor woman 1 If somebody would only have 

taught her how that duty might best be done, she would have 

endeavoured to obey the teaching. "You know I do not want to 

threaten you," she said to Mr. Gibson; "but you see what my 

brother says. Of course I wrote to my brother. What could a poor 

woman do in such circumstances except write to her brother ? " 

" If you choose to set the bloodhounds of the law at me, of course 
you can," said Mr. Gibson. 

"I do not want to go to law at all; — God knows I do not ! " said 
Mrs. French. Then there was a pause. " Poor dear Bella 1 " 
ejaculated Mrs. French. 

"Dear Belial" echoed Mr. Gibson. 

" What do you mean to do about Bella ?" asked Mrs. French. 
" I sometimes think that I had better take poison and hiave done 
with it I " said Mr. Gibson, feeling himself to be very hard pressed. 
VOL. n. M * 
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CHAPTEK LXXXm. 

£ELLA VICTRIX. 

Mb. Cbump arrived at Exeter. Camilla was not told of his coming 
till the morning of the day on which he arrived ; and then the tidings 
were commonicated, because it was necessary that a change should 
be made in the bed-rooms. She and her sister had separate room& 
when there was no visitor with them, but now Mr. Crump must be 
accommodated. There was a long consultation between Bella and 
Mrs. French, but at last ii was decided that Bella should sleep with 
her mother. There would still be too much of the lioness about 
Camilla to allow of her being regarded as a safe companion through 
the watches of the night. " Why is Uncle Jonas coming now ?" she- 
asked. 

** I thought it better to ask him," said Mrs. French. 

After a long pause, Camilla asked another question. '< Does Unclo- 
Jonas mean to see Mr. Gibson ? " 

'* I suppose he will," said Mrs. French. 

** Then he will see a low, mean fellow ; — ^the lowest, meanest fellow 
that ever was heard of! But that won*t make much difference ta 
0ncle Jonas. I wouldn't have him now, if he was to ask me ever 
so ; — that I wouldn't I " 

Mr. Crump came, and kissed his sister and two nieces. The em- 
brace -svith Camilla was not very aflfectionate. " So your Joe has been 
and jilted you ? " said Uncle Jonas ; — " it's like one of them clergy- 
men. They say so many prayers, they think they may do almost any- 
thing afterwards. Another man would have had his head punched." 

" The less talk there is about it the better," said Camilla. 

On the following day Mr. Crump called by appointment on Mr, 
Gibson, and remained closeted with that gentleman for the greater 
portion of the morning. Camilla knew well that he was going, and 
went about the house like a perturbed spirit during his absence. 
There was a look about her that made them all doubt whether she 
was not, in truth, losing her mind. Her mother more than once went 
to the pantry to see that the knives were right ; and, as regarded that 
sharp-pointed weapon, was careful to lock it up carefully out of her 
daughter's way. Mr. Crump had declared himself willing to take 
Camilla back to Gloucester, and had laughed at the obstacles which 
his niece might, perhaps, throw in the way of such an arrangements 
** She mustn't have much luggage; — ^that is all," said Mr. Crump.^ 
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For Mr. Cramp had been made aware of the circtunBtances of the 
tronssean. About three o'clock Mr. Crump came back from Mr. Gib- 
son's, and expressed a desire to be left alone with Camilla. Mrs. 
French was prepared for everything; and Mr. Crump soon found 
himself with his younger niece. 

^< Camilla, my dear," said he, *' this has been a bad business." 

** I don't know what business you mean. Uncle Jonas." 

" Yes, you do, my dear ; — ^you know. And I hope it won't come too 
late to prove to you that young women shouldn't be too keen in set- 
ting their caps at the gentlemen. It's better for them to be hunted, 
than to hunt." 

** Uncle Jonas, I will not be insulted." 

" Stick to that, my dear, and you won't get into a scrape again. 
Now, look here. This man can never be made to marry you, any- 
how." 

** I wouldn't touch him with a pair of tongs, if he were kneeling 
at my feet I " 

" That's right; stick to that. Of course, you wouldn't now, after 
all that has come and gone. No girl with any spirit would." 

** He's a coward and a thief, and he'll be damned for what he 

has done, some of these days 1 " 

" T-ch, t-ch, t-ch I That isn't a proper way for a young lady to 
talk. That's cursing and swearing." 

** It isn't cursing and swearing ; — ^it's what the Bible says." 

** Then we'll Ifeave him to the Bible. In the meantime, Mr. Gibson 
wants to marry some one else, and that can't hurt you." 

" He may marry whom he likes ; — ^but he shan't marry Bella — 
that's all ! " 

'< It is Bella that he means to marry." 

** Then he won't. I'll forbid the banns. I'll write to the bishop. 
I'U go to the church and prevent its being done. I'll make such a 
Sioise in the town that it can't be done. It's no use your looking at 
xae like that. Uncle Jonas. I've got my own feelings, and he shall 
Jiever marry BeUa. It's what they have been intending all through, 
und it shan't be done ! " 

<« It wiU be done." 

** Uncle Jonas, I'll stab her to the heart, and him too, before I'll see 
it done I Though I were to be killed the next day, I would. Could 
you bear it ? " 

" I'm not a young woman. Now, I'll tell yon what I want you . 
to do." 
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" m not do anything." 

''Just pack up your things, and start with mc to Gloucester 
to-morrow." 

*«I_won'tI" 

** Then you'll be carried, my dear. I'll write to your aunt, to say 
that you're coming ; and we'll be as jolly as possible when we get you 
home." 

** I won't go to Gloucester, Uncle Jonas. I won't go away from 
Exeter. I won't let it be done. She shall never, never, never be 
that man's wife 1 " 

Nevertheless, on the day but one after this, Camilla French did go 
to Gloucester. Before she went, however, things had to be done in 
that house which almost made Mrs. French repent that she had sent 
for so stem an assistant. Camilla was at last told, in so many words, 
that the things which she had prepared for her own wedding must be 
given up for the wedding of her sister ; and it seemed that this item 
in the list of her sorrows troubled her almost more than any other. 
She swore that whither she went there should go the dresses, and the 
handkerchiefs, and the hats, the bonnets, and the boots. /* Let her 
have them," Bella had pleaded. But Mr. Crump was inexorable. He 
had looked into his sister's affairs, and found that she was already in 
debt. To his practical mind^ it was an absurdity that the unmarried 
sister should keep things that were wholly unnecessary, and that the 
sister that was to be married should be without things that were 
needed. There was a big trunk, of which Camilla had the key, but 
which, unfortunately for her, had been deposited in her mother's 
room. Upon this she sat, and swore that nothing should move her 
but a promise that her plunder should remain untouched. But there 
came this advantage from the terrible question of the wedding raiments, 
— that in her energy to keep possession of them, she gradually 
abandoned her opposition to her sister's marriage. She had been 
driven from one point to another till she was compelled at last to 
stand solely upon her possessions. " Perhaps we had better let her 
keep them," said Mrs. French. '* Trash and nonsense I " said Mr. 
Crump. "If she wants a new frock, let her have it; as for the 
sheets and tablecloths, you'd better keep them youiself. But Bella 
must have the rest." 

It was found on the eve of the day on which she was told that 
she was to depart that she had in truth armed herself with a 
dagger or clasp knife. She actually displayed it when her uncle 
told her to come away from the chest on which she was sitting. Sha 
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declared that she would defend herself there to the last gasp of her 
life ; but of coarse the knife fell from her hand the first moment that 
she was touched. ** I did think once that she was going to make 
a poke at me," Mr. Crump said afterwards ; '^but she had screamed 
herself so weak that she couldn't do it." 

When the morning came, she was taken to the fly and driven 
to the station without any further serious outbreak. She had even 
condescended to select certain articles, leaving the rest of the 
hymeneal wealth behind her. Bella, early on that morning of 
departure, with great humility, implored her sister to forgive her ; 
but no entreaties could induce Camilla to address one gracious word 
to the proposed bride. '' YouVe been cheating me all along ! " she 
said ; and that was the last word she spoke to poor Bella. 

She went, and the field was once more open to the amorous Vicar 
of St. Peter's-cum-Pumpkin. It is astonishing how the greatest 
difficulties will sink away, and become as it were nothing, when 
they are encountered face to face. It is certain that Mr. Gibson's 
position had been one most trying to the nerves. He had speculated 
on various modes of escape; — ^a curacy in the north of England 
would be welcome, or the duties of a missionary in New Zealand, — 
or death. To tell the truth, he had, during the last week or two, 
contemplated even a return to the dominion of Camilla. That there 
should ever again be things pleasant for him in Exeter seemed to be 
quite impossible. And yet, on the evening of the day but one 
after the departure of Camilla, he was seated almost comfortably 
with his own Arabella ! There is nothing that a man may not do, 
nothing that he may not achieve, if he have only pluck enough to go 
through with it. 

''You do love me?" Bella said to him. It was natural that 
she should ask him; but it would have been better perhaps if she 
had held her tongue. Had she spoken to him about his house, 
or his income, or the servants, or the duties of his parish church, 
it would have been easier for him to make a comfortable reply. 

"Yes; — I love you," he replied; "of course I love you. We 
have always been friends, and I hope things will go straight now. 
I have had a great deal to go through, Bella, and so have you ; — but 
Ood will temper the wind to the shorn lambs." How was the wind 
to be tempered for the poor lamb who had gone forth shorn down to 
the very skin ! 

Soon after this Mrs. French returned to the room, and then there 
was no more romance. Mrs. French had by no means forgiven 
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Mr. Gibson all the trouble lie had brought into the family, and mixed 
a certain amount of acrimony with her entertainment of him. She 
dictated to him, treated him with but scant respect, and did not 
hesitate to let him understand that he was to be watched very closely 
till he was actually and absolutely married. The poor man had 
in truth no further idea of escape. He was aware that he had done 
that which made it necessary that he should bear a great deal, and 
that he had no right to resent suspicion. When a day was fixed 
in June on which he should be married at the church of Heavitree, 
and it was proposed that he should be married by banns, he had 
nothing to urge to the contrary. And when it was also suggested 
to him by one of the prebendaries of the Cathedral that it might be 
well for him to change his clerical duties for a period with the vicar 
of a remote parish in the north of Cornwall, — so as to be out of 
the way of remark from those whom he had scandalised by his 
conduct, — he had no objection to make to that arrangement. When 
Mrs. MacHugh met him in the Close, and told him that he was a gay 
Lothario, he shook his head with a melancholy self-abasement, and 
passed on without even a feeling of anger. "When they smite 
me on the right cheek, I turn unto them my lefb," he said to himself^ 
when one of the cathedral vergers remarked to him that after all 
he was going to be married at last. Even Bella became dominant 
over him, and assumed with him occasionally the air of one wha 
had been injured. 

Bella wrote a touching letter to her sister, — a letter that. ought 
to have touched Camilla, begging for forgiveness, and for one word 
of sisterly love. Camilla answered the letter, but did not send a 
word of sisterly love. ** According to my way of thinking, you have 
been a nasty sly thing, and I don't believe you'll ever be happy. As 
for him, I'll never speak to him again." That was nearly the whole 
of her letter. " You must leave it to time," said Mrs. French wisely ;. 
"she'll come round some day." And then Mrs. French thought 
how bad it would be for her if the daughter who was to be her 
future companion did not " come round" some day. 

And so it was settled that they should be married in Heavitree 
Church, — Mr. Gibson and his first love, — and things went on pretty 
much as though nothing had been done amiss. The gentleman from 
Cornwall came down to take Mr. Gibson's place at St. Peter's-cum- 
Pumpkin, while his duties in the Cathedral were temporarily divided, 
among the other priest-vicars, — ^with some amount of grumbling on 
their part. Bella commenced her modest preparations without any- 
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of the eclat which had attended Camilla's operations, but she felt 
more certamty of ultimate success than had ever fallen to Camilla'^ 
lot. In spite of all that had come and gone, Bella never feared 
again that Mr. Gibson would be untrue to her. In regard to him^ 
it must be doubted whether Nemesis ever fell upon him with a 
hand sufficiently heavy to punish him for the great sins which he had 
manifestly committed. He had encountered a bad week or two, and 
there had been days in which, as has been said, he thought of Natal,, 
of ecclesiastical censures, and even of annihilation; but no real 
punishment seemed to fall upon him. It may be doubted whether, 
when the whole arrangement was settled for him, and when ho 
heard that Camilla had yielded to the decrees of Fate, he did not 
rather flatter himself on being a successful man of intrigue,— whether 
he did not take some glory to himself for his good fortune with 
women, and pride himself amidst his self-reproaches for the devotion 
which had been displayed for him by the fair sex in general. It ia 
quite possible that he taught himself to believe that at one time 
Dorothy Stanbury was devotedly in love with him, and that when he 
reckoned up his sins she was one of those in regard to whom he 
accounted himself to have been a sinner. The spirit of intrigue with 
women, as to which men will flatter themselves, is customarily so 
vile, so mean, so vapid a reflection of a feeling, so aimless, re- 
snltless, and utterly unworthy I Passion exists and has its sway. 
Vice has its votaries, — and there is, too, that worn-out longing for 
vice, "prurient, yet passionless, cold-studied lewdness," which drags 
on a feeble continuance with the aid of money. But the commonest 
folly of man in regard to women is a weak taste for intrigue, with 
little or nothing on which to feed it ; — a worse than feminine aptitude 
for male coquetry, which never ascends beyond a desire that some- 
body shall hint that there is something peculiar; and which is 
shocked and retreats backwards into its boots when anything like 
a consequence forces itself on the apprehension. Such men have 
their glory in their own estimation. We remember how Falstaflf 
flouted the pride of his companion whose victory in the fields of 
love, had been but little glorious. But there are victories going 
now-a-days so infinitely less glorious, that Falstaff's page was a 
Lothario, a very Don Juan, in comparison with the heroes whose praises 
are too often sung by their own lips. There is this recompense, — 
that their* defeats are always sung by lips louder than their own. 
Mr. Gibson, when he found that he was to escape apparently un- 
scathed, — ^that people standing respectably before the world abso- 
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lutely dared to whisper words to him of congratulation on this third 
attempt at marriage within little more than a year, took pride to 
himself, and bethought himself that he was a gay deceiver. He 
believed that he had selected his wife, — and that he had done so 
in circumstances of peculiar difficulty I Poor Mr. Gibson, — ^we 
hardly know whether most to pity him, or the unfortunate, poor 
woman who ultimately became Mrs. Gibson. 

" And so Bella French is to be the fortunate woman after all," 
said Miss Stanbury to her niece. 

" It does seem to me to be so odd," said Dorothy. " I wonder 
how he looked when he proposed it.'* 

**Likc a fool, — as he always does." 

Dorothy refrained from remarking that Miss Stanbury had not 
always thought that Mr. Gibson looked like a fool, but the idea 
occurred to her mind. **I hope they will be happy at last," she 
said. 

** Pshaw 1 Such people can't be happy, and can't be unhappy. 
I don't suppose it much matters which he marries, or whether he 
marries them both, or neither. They are to be married by banns, 
they say, — at Heavitree." 

** I don't see anything bad in that." 

** Only Camilla might step out and forbid them," said Aunt Stan- 
bury. " I almost wish she would." 

** She has gone away, aunt, — to an uncle who lives at Gloucester." 

** It was well to get her out of the way, no doubt. They'll be 
married before you now, Dolly." 

** That won't break my heart, aunt." 

** I don't suppose there'll be much of a wedding. They haven't 
anybody belonging to them, except that uncle at Gloucester." Then 
there was a pause. " I think it is a nice thing for friends to collect 
together at a wedding," continued Aunt Stanbury. 

** I think it is," said Dorothy, in the mildest, softest voice. 

" I suppose we must make room for that black sheep of a brother 
of yours, Dolly, — or else you won't be contented." 

*'Dear, dear, dearest aunt I" said Dorothy, falling down on her 
knees at her aunt's feet. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 



SELFSACSIFICE. 



1 REVELYAN, when his wife had 
left him, sat for hours m silence 
pondering over his own position 
and hers Ho had taken his child 
to an apper room, in which was 
his own bed and the boy b cot, and 
before he seated himself he spread 
ont \anous to} a which he had been 
at paine to purchase for the un 
happj little follow, — a n-giment of 
Ganbaldian soldiers, all with red 
shirts, and a dmm to give the 
regiment martial spirit, and a soft 
fluffy Italian ball, and a hattledore 
and a shuttlecock — instruments 
enongh for juiemlo joy, if only 
there had been a companion with 
whom the child conld nse them But the toys remained where the 
father had placed them, almobt unheeded, and the child sat lookmg 
oat of the window, melancholy, silent, and repressed. Even the drum 
did not tempt him to be noisy. Doubtless he did not know why he 
was wretched, but he was fully conscious of hia wretchednesH. In 
the meantime the father sat moiionleas, in an old worn-out but once 
handsome leathern arm-chair, with his eyes fixed against the opposite 
wall, thinking of the wreck of hia life. 

Thought deep, correct, continued, and energetic is quite compatible 
with madness. At this time Trevelyan's mind was so far unhinged, 
his ordinary faculties were so greatly impaired, that they who declared 
him to be mad were justified in their declaration. His condition was 
such that the happiness and welfare of no human being, — ^not even 
his own, — could safely be entrusted to his keeping. He considered 
himself to have been so iigured by the world, to have been the victim 
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of SO cruel a conspiracy among those who ought to have been his 
friends, that there remained nothing for him but to flee away from 
them and remain in solitude. But yet, through it all, there was 
something approaching to a conviction that he had brought his misery 
upon himself by being unlike to other men ; and he declared to him- 
self over and over again that it was better that he should suffer than 
that others should be punished. When he was alone his reflections 
respecting his wife were much juster than were his words when he 
spoke either with her, or to others, of her conduct. He would declare 
to himself not only that he did not believe her to have been false to 
him, but that he had never accused her of such crime. He had 
demanded from her obedience, and she had been disobedient. It had 
been incumbent upon him, — so ran his own ideas, as expressed to 
himself in these long unspoken soliloquies, — ^to exact obedience, or at 
least compliance, let the consequences be what they might. She had 
refused to obey or even to comply, and the consequences were very 
grievous. But, though he pitied himself with a pity that was femi- 
nine, yet he acknowledged to himself that her conduct had been the 
result of his own moody temperament. Every friend had parted 
from him. All those to whose counsels he had listened, had coun- 
selled him that he was wrong. The whole world was against him. 
Had he remained in England, the doctors and lawyers among them 
would doubtless have declared him to be mad. He knew all this, 
and yet he could not yield. He could not say that he had been 
wrong. He could not even think that he had been wrong as to the 
cause of the great quarrel. He was one so miserable and so unfortunate, 
— so he thought, — that even in doing right he had fallen into perdition ! 
He had had two enemies, and between them they had worked his 
ruin. These were Colonel Osborne and Bozzle. It may be doubted 
whether he did not hate the latter the more strongly of the two. He 
knew now that Bozzle had been untrue to him, but his disgust did 
not spring from that so much as from the feeling that he had defiled 
himself by dealing with the man. Though he was quite assured that 
he had been right in his first cause of offence, he knew that he had 
fallen from bad to worse in every step that he had taken since. 
Colonel Osborne had marred his happiness by vanity, by wicked 
intrigue, by a devilish delight in doing mischief; but he, he himself, 
had consummated the evil by his own folly. Why had he not taken 
Colonel Osborne by the throat, instead of going to a low-bom, vile, 
mercenary spy for assistance ? He hated himself for what he had 
done ; — and yet it was impossible that Jie should yield. 
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It was impossible that he should jdeld ; — ^but it was yet open to 
him to sacrifice himself. He could not go back to his wife and say 
that he was wrong; but he could determine that the destruction should 
fall upon him and not upon her. If he gave up his child and then 
died, — died, alone, without any friend near him, with no word of love 
in his ears, in that solitary and miserable abode which he had found 
for himself, — then it would at least be acknowledged that he had 
-expiated the injury that he had done. She would have his wealth, 
his name, his child to comfort her, — and would be troubled no longer 
by demands for that obedience which she had sworn at the altar 
to give him, and which she had since declined to render to him. 
Perhaps there was some feeling that the coals of fire would be 
hot upon her head when she should think how much she had 
received from him and how little she had done for him. And yet 
he loved her,, with all his heart, and would even yet dream of bliss 
that might be possible with her, — ^had not the terrible hand of irre- 
sistible Fate come between them and marred it all. It was only a 
•dream now. It could be no more than a dream. He put out his 
thin wasted hands and looked at them, and touched the hollowness of 
his own cheeks, and coughed that he might hear the hacking sound 
of his own infirmity, and almost took glory in his weakness. It could 
not be long before the coals of fire would be heaped upon her head. 

'^Louey," he said at last, addressing the child who had sat for an 
hour gazing through the window without stirring a limb or uttering a 
sound; "Louey, my boy, would you like to go back to mamma?" 
The child turned round on the floor, and fixed his eyes on his father's 
fece, but made no immediate reply. "Louey, dear, come to papa 
and tell him. Would it be nice to go back to mamma?" And he 
stretched out his hand to the boy. Louey got up, and approached 
slowly and stood between his father's knees. **Tell me, darling; — 
you understand what papa says ?" 

** Altro t " said the boy, who had been long enough among Italian 
servants to pick up the common words of the language. Of course he 
would like to go back. How indeed could it be otherwise ? 

"Then you shall go to her, Louey." 

*' To-day, papa ? " 

** Not to-day, nor to-morrow." 

*' But the day after?" 

*' That is sufficient. You shall go. It is not so bad with you that 
one day more need be a sorrow to you. You shall go, — and then 
you will never see your father again ! " Trevelyan as he said this 
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drew his hands away so as not to touch the child. The little fellow 
had pnt out his arm, hat seeing his father's angry gesture had made 
no further attempt at a caress. He feared his father from the hottom 
of his little heart, and yet was aware that it was his duty to try to 
love papa. He did not understand the meaning of that last threat, 
but slunk back, passing his untouched toys, to the window, and there 
seated himself again, filling his mind with the thought that when two 
more long long days should have crept by, he should once more go to 
his mother. 

Trevelyan had tried his best to be soft and gentle to his child. All 
that he had said to his wife of his treatment of the boy had been 
true to the letter. He had spared no personal trouble, he had done 
all that he had known how to do, he had exercised all his intelligence 
to procure amusement for the boy ; — ^but Louey had hardly smiled 
since he had been taken from his mother. And now that he was told 
that he was to go and never see his father again, the tidings were to 
him simply tidings of joy. " There is a curse upon me," said Tre- 
velyan ; '4t is written down in the book of my destiny that nothing 
shall ever love me I " 

He went out from the house, and made his way down by the 
narrow path through the olives and vines to the bottom of the hill in 
front of the villa. It was evening now, but the evening was very 
hot, and though the olive trees stood in long rows, there was no 
shade. Quite at the bottom of the hill there was a little sluggish 
muddy brook, along the sides of which the reeds grew thickly 
and the dragon-flies were playing on the water. There was nothing 
attractive in the spot, but he was weary, and sat himself down 
on the dry hard bank which had been made by repeated clearing of 
mud from the bottom of the little rivulet. He sat watching the 
dragon-flies as they made their short flights in the warm air, and told 
himseK that of all God's creatures there was not one to whom less 
power of disporting itself in God's sun was given than to him. Surely 
it would be better for him that he should die, than live as he was 
now living without any of the joys of life. The solitude of Casalunga 
was intolerable to him, and yet there was no whither that he could go 
and And society. He could travel if he pleased. He had money at 
command, and, at any rate as yet, there was no embargo on his per- 
sonal liberty. But how could he travel alone, — even if his strength 
might suffice for the work ? There had been moments in which he 
had thought that he would be happy in the love of his child, — ^that 
the compamonship of an infant would suffice for him if only the infant 
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would love him. But all such dreams as that were over. To repay 
him for his tenderness his hoy was always dumh hefore him. Louey 
would not prattle as he had used to do. He would not even smile, 
or give hack the kisses with which his father had attempted to win 
him. In mercy to the boy he would send him back to his mother ; — 
in mercy to the boy if not to the mother also. It was in vain that 
he should look for any joy in any quarter. Were he to return to 
England, they would say that he was mad I , 

He lay there by the brook-side till the evening was far advanced, 
and then he arose and slowly returned to the house. The labour of 
ascending the hill was so great to him that he was forced to pause 
and hold by the olive trees as he slowly performed his task. The 
perspiration came in profusion from his pores, and he found himself 
to be so weak that he must in future regard the brook as being beyond 
the tether of his daily exercise. Eighteen months ago he had been 
a strong walker, and the snow-bound paths of Swiss mountains had 
been a joy to him. He paused as he was slowly dragging himself 
on, and looked up at the wretched, desolate, comfortless abode which 
he called his home. Its dreariness was so odious to him that he was 
half-minded to lay himself down where he was, and let the night air 
come upon him and do its worst. In such case, however, some 
Italian doctor would be sent down who would say that he was mad. 
Above all the things, and to the last, he must save himself from that 
degradation. 

"When he had crawled up to the house, he went to his child, and 
found that the woman had put the boy to bed. Then he was angry 
with himself in that he himself had not seen to this, and kept up his 
practice of attending the child to the last. He would, at least, be 
true to his resolution, and prepare for the boy's return to his mother. 
Not knowing how otherwise to manage it, he wrote that night the 
following note to Mr. Glascock ; — 

" Casalunga, Thursday night. 
"My deae Sie, 

" Since you last were considerate enough to call upon me I 

have resolved to take a step in my affairs which, though it will rob 

me of my only remaining gratification, will tend to lessen the troubles 

under which Mrs. Trevelyan is labouring. If she desires it, as no 

doubt she does, I will consent to place our boy again in her custod}'^, 

— ^trusting to her sense of honour to restore him to me should I 

demand it. In my present unfortunate position I cannot suggest that 

she should come for the boy. I am unable to support the excitement 
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occasioned by her presence. I will, however, deliver up my darling 
either to you, or to any messenger sent by you whom I can trust. I 
beg heartily to apologise for the trouble I am giving you, and to sub- 
scribe myself yours very faithfully, 

"Louis Trevblyan. 

" The Hon. 0. Glascock. 

" P.S. — ^It is as well, perhaps, that I should explain that I must 
decline to receive any visit from Sir Marmaduke Bowley. Sir Mar- 
maduke has insulted me grossly on each occasion on which I have 
seen him since his return home." 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE BATES OF LUCCA. 



June was now far advanced, and the Rowleys and the Spaldings 
had removed from Florence to the Baths of Lucca. Mr. Glascock 
had followed in their wake, and the whole party were living at 
the Baths in one of those hotels in which so many English and 
Americans are wont to congregate in the early weeks of the 
Italian summer. The marriage was to take place in the last week 
of the month ; and all the party were to return to Florence for the 
occasion, — ^with the exception of Sir Marmaduke and Mrs. Trevelyan. 
She was altogether unfitted for wedding joys, and her father had 
promised to bear her company when the others left her. Mr. 
Glascock and Caroline Spalding were to be married in Florence, 
and were to depart immediately from thence for some of the cooler 
parts of Switzerland. After that Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley 
were to return to London with their daughters, preparatory to that 
dreary journey back to the Mandarins ; and they had not even 
yet resolved what they had better do respectrog that imfortunate 
man who was living in seclusion on the hill-top near Siena. They 
had consulted lawyers and doctors in Florence, but it had seemed 
that everybody there was afraid of putting the law in force against an 
Englishman. Doubtless there was a law in respect to the custody 
of the insane ; and it was admitted that if Trevelyan were danger- 
ously mad something could be done ; but it seemed that nobody was 
willing to stir in such a case as that which now existed. Something, 
it was said, might be done at some future time ; but the difl&cultiea 
were so great that nothing could be done now. 
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It was very sad, because it was necessary that some decision 
should be made as to the future residence of Mrs. Trevelyan and 
of Nora. Emily had declared that nothing should induce her to 
go to the Islands with her father and mother unless her boy went 
with her. Since her journey to Casalunga she had also expressed 
her unwillingness to leave her husband. Her heart had been greatly 
softened towards him, and she had declared that where he remained, 
there would she remain, — as near to him as circumstances would 
admit. It might be that at last her care would be necessary 
for his comfort. He supplied her with means of living, and 
she would use these means as well as she might be able in his 
service. 

Then there had arisen the question of Nora's future residence. 
And there had come troubles and storms in the family. Nora 
had said that she would not go back to the Mandarins, but had not 
at first been able to say where or how she would live. She had 
suggested that she might stay with her sister, but her father had 
insisted that she could not live on the income supplied by Trevelyan. 
Then, when pressed hard, she had declared that she intended to 
live on Hugh Stanbury's income. She would marry hjm at once, 
— ^with her father's leave, if she could get it, but without it if it 
needs must be so. Her mother told her that Hugh Stanbury was 
not himself ready for her; he had not even proposed so hasty a 
marriage, nor had he any home fitted for her. Lady Rowley, in 
arguing this, had expressed no assent to the marriage, even as a 
distant arrangement, but had thought thus to vanquish her daughter 
by suggesting smaU but insuperable difficulties. On a sudden, 
however. Lady Rowley found that all this was turned against her, 
by an offer that came direct from Mr. Glascock. His Caroline, he 
said, was very anxious that Nora should come to tjiem at Monkhams 
as fioon as they had returned home from Switzerland. They intended 
to be there by the middle of August, and would hurry there sooner, 
if there was any intermediate difficulty about finding a home for 
Nora. Mr. Glascock said nothing about Hugh Stanbury; but, of 
course, Lady Rowley understood that Nora had told all her troubles 
and hopes to Caroline, and that Caroline had told them to her future 
husband. Lady Rowley, in answer to this, could only say that she 
would consult her husband. 

There was something very grievous in the proposition to Lady 
Rowley. If Nora had not been self-willed and stiff-necked beyond 
the usual self-willedness and stiff-neckedness of young women she 
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might have been herself the mistress of Monkhams. It was pro- 
posed now that she should go there to wait till a poor man should 
have got together shillings enough to buy a few chairs and tables, 
and a bed to lie upon ! The thought of this was very bitter. " I 
cannot think, Nora, how you could have the heart to go there," said 
Lady Rowley. 

" I cannot understand why not, mamma. Caroline and I are 
friends, and surely he and I need not be enemies. He has never 
injured me ; and if he does not take offence, why should I ? " 

" If you don't see it, I can't help it," said Lady Rowley. 

And then Mrs. Spalding's triumph was terrible to Lady Rowley. 
Mrs. Spalding knew nothing of her future son-in-law's former passion, 
and spoke of her Caroline as. having achieved triumphs beyond 
the reach of other girls. Lady Rowley bore it, never absolutely 
telling the tale of her daughter's fruitless victory. She was too 
good at heart to utter the boast ; — ^but it was very hard to repress 
it. Upon the whole she would have preferred that Mr. Glascock 
and his bride should not have become the fast friends of herself 
and her family. There was more of pain than of pleasure in the 
alliance. But circumstances had been too strong for her. Mr. 
Glascock had been of great use in reference to Trevelyan, and 
Caroline and Nora had become attached to each other almost on their 
first acquaintance. Here they were together at the Baths of Lucca, 
and Nora was to be one of the four bridesmaids. When Sir 
Marmaduke was consulted about this visit to Monkhams, he became 
fretful, and would give no answer. The marriage, he said, was 
impossible, and Nora was a fool. He could give her no allowance 
more than would suffice for her clothes, and it was madness for 
her to think of stopping in England. But he was so full of cares 
that he could come to no absolute decision on this matter. Nora, 
however, had come to a very absolute decision. 

" Caroline," she said, ** if you will have me, I will go to 
Monkhams." 

" Of course we will have you. Has not Charles said how delighted 
he would be?" 

** Oh yes, — your Charles," said Nora, laughing. 

** He is mine now, dear. You must not expect him to change his 
mind again. I gave him the chance, you know, and he would not 
take it. But, Nora, come to Monkhams, and stay as long as it suits. 
I have talked it all over with him, and we both agree that you shall 
have a home there. You shall be just like a sister. Olivia is coming 
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too after a bit ; but he says there is room for a dozen sisters. Of 
course it will be all right with Mr. Stanbury after a while." And so 
it was settled among them that Nora Eowley should find a home at 
Monkhams, if a home in England should be wanted for her. 

It wanted but four days to that fixed for the marriage at Florence, 
and but six to that on which the Kowleys were to leave Italy for 
England, when Mr. Glascock received Trevelyan's letter. It was 
brought to him as he was sitting at a late breakfast in the garden of 
the hotel ; and there were present at the moment not only all the 
Spalding family, but the Eowley s also. Sir Marmaduke was there 
and Lady Eowley, and the three unmarried daughters; but Mrs. 
Trevelyan, as was her wont, had remained alone in her own room. 
Mr. Glascock read the letter, and read it again, without attracting 
much attention. Caroline, who was of course sitting next to him, 
had her eyes upon him, and could see that the letter moved him ; but 
she was not curious, and at any rate asked no question. He himself 
understood fully how great was the offer made, — ^how all-important to 
the happiness of the poor mother, — and he was also aware, or thought 
that he was aware, how likely it might be that the offer would be 
retracted. As regarded himself, a journey from the Baths at Lucca 
to Casalunga and back before his marriage, would be a great infliction 
on his patience. It was his plan to stay where he was till the day 
before his marriage, and then to return to Florence with the rest of 
the party. All this must be altered, and sudden changes must be 
made, if he decided on going to Siena himself. The weather now 
was very hot, and such a journey would be most disagreeable to him. 
Of course he had little schemes in his head, little amatory schemes 
for praenuptial enjoyment, which, in spite of his mature years, were 
exceedingly agreeable to him. The chestnut woods round the Baths 
of Lucca are very pleasant in the early summer, and there were 
excursions planned in which Caroline would be close by his side, — 
almost already his wife. But, if he did not go, whom could he send ? 
It would be necessary at least that he should consult her, the mother 
of the child, before any decision was formed. 

At last he took Lady Eowley aside, and read to her the letter. 
She understood at once that it opened almost a heaven of bliss to her 
daughter ; — and she understood also how probable it might be that 
that wretched man, with his shaken wits, should change his mind. 
" I think I ought to go," said Mr. Glascock. 

** But how can you go now ? " 

" I can go," said he. ** There is time for it. It need not put off 
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'■^ ^*>ilttsijig5^— 4o 'which of course I could not consent. I do not 
^>* wlbwai I eould send." 

*•"' ^lOttniwr could go," said Lady Kowley, naming the courier. 

*'* X»?* J — he could go. But it might he that he would return with- 
<^ tt^n^ child, and then we should not forgive ourselves. I will go, 
^iw3^ Kowley. After all, what does it signify ? I am a little old, I 
!ijd^£^tiiaea think, for this philandering. You shall take his letter to 
VQur daughter, and I will explain it all to Caroline." 

Caroline had not a word to say. She could only kiss him, and 
pjpomise to make him what amends she could when he came hack. 
^* Of course you are right," she said. ** Do you think that I would 
gay a word against it, even though the marriage were to be post- 
poned ? " 

** I should ; — a good many words. But I will be back in time for 
that, and will bring the boy with me." 

Mrs. Trevelyan, when her husband's letter was read to her, was 
almost overcome by the feelings which it excited. In her first 
paroxysm of joy she declared that she would herself go to Siena, not 
for her child's sake, but for that of her husband. She felt at once 
that the boy was being given up because of the father's weakness, — 
because he felt himself to be unable to be a protector to his son, — 
and her woman's heart was melted with softness as she thought of 
the condition of the man to whom she had once given her whole heart. 
Since then, doubtless, her heart had revolted from him. Since that 
time there had come hours in which she had almost hated him 
for his cruelty to her. There had been moments in which she had 
almost cursed his name because of the aspersion which it had seemed 
that he had thi-own upon her. But this was now forgotten, and she 
remembered only his weakness. ** Mamma," she said, ** I will go. 
It is my duty to go to him." But Lady Kowley withheld her, explain- 
ing that were she to go, the mission might probably fail in its express 
pui-pose. ** Let Louey be sent to us first," said Lady Eowley, ** and 
then we will see what can be done afterwards." 

And so Mr. Glascock started, taking with him a maid-servant wh 
might help him with the charge of the child. It was certainly ver 
hard upon him. In order to have time for his journey to Siena an 
back, and time also to go out to Casalunga, it was necessary that h 
should leave the Baths at five in the morning. ** K ever there was 
hero of romance, you are he ! " said Nora to him. 

** The heroes of life are so much better than the heroes of romance, 
Oaroliuo. 
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** That is a lesson from the lips of the American Browning," said 
Mr. Glascock. " Nevertheless, I think I would rather ride a charge 
against a Paynim knight in Palestine than get up at half-past four in 
the morning." 

" We will get up too, and give the knight his coffee," said Nora^ 
They did get up, and saw him off; and when Mr. Glascock and Caro- 
line parted with a lover's embrace, Nora stood by as a sister might 
have done. Let us hope that she remembered that her own time was 
coming. 

There had been a promise given by Nora, when she left London^ 
that she would not correspond with Hugh Stanbury while she was in 
Italy, and this promise had been kept. It may be remembered that 
Hugh had made a proposition to his lady-love, that she should walk 
out of the house one fine morning, and get herself married without 
any reference to her father's or her mother's wishes. But she had 
not been willing to take upon herself as yet independence so com- 
plete as this would have required. She had assured her lover that 
she did mean to marry him some day, even though it should be in 
opposition to her father, but that she thought that the period for filial 
persuasion was not yet over ; and then, in explaining all this to her 
mother, she had given a promise neither to write nor to receive 
letters during the short period of her sojourn in Italy. She would be 
an obedient child for so long ; — ^but, after that, she must claim the 
right to fight her own battle. She had told her lover that he must 
not write ; and, of course, she had not written a word herself. But 
now, when her mother threw it in her teeth that Stanbury would not 
be ready to marry her, she thought that an unfair advantage was 
being taken of her, — ^and of him. How could he be expected to say 
that he was ready, — deprived as he was of the power of saying 
anything at all ? 

" Mamma," she said, the day before they went to Florence, " has 
papa fixed about your leaving England yet? I suppose you'll go 
now on the last Saturday in July ? " 

" I suppose we shall, my dear." 

" Has not papa written about the berths ? " 

" I believe he has, my dear." 

** Because he ought to know who are going. I will not go." 

** You will not, Nora. Is that a proper way of speaking ? " 

" Dear mamma, I mean it to be proper, I hope it is proper. But 
is it not best that we should understand each other. All my life, 
depends on my going or my staying now. I must decide." 
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*' After what has passed, yon do not, I suppose, mean to live bs 
Mr. Glascock's house?** 

" Certainly not. I mean to live with, — ^with, — with my hushand. 
Mamma, I promised not to write, and I have not written. And he 
has not written, — because I told him not. Therefore, nothing is set- 
tled. But it is not fair to throw it in my teeth that nothing is 
settled.** 

" I have thrown nothing in your teeth, Nora.** 

** Papa talks sneeringly about chairs and tables. Of course, I know 
what he is thinking of. As I cannot go with him to the Mandarins, 
I think I ought to be allowed to look after the chairs and tables." 

" What do you mean, my dear ? ** 

** That you should absolve me from my promise, and let me write 
to Mr. Stanbury. I do not want to be left without a home.** 

" You cannot wish to write to a gentleman and ask him to marry 
you ! ** 

" Why not ? We are engaged. I shall not ask him to marry me, 
— that is already settled ; but I shall ask him to make arrangements." 

** Your papa will be very angry if you break your word to him.*' 

" I will write, and show you the letter. Papa may see it, and if he 
will not let it go, it shall not go. He shall not say that I broke my 
word. But, mamma, I will not go out to the Islands. I should never 
get back again, and I should be broken-hearted.** Lady Eowley had 
nothing to say to this ; and Nora went and wrote her letter. " Dear 
Hugh," the letter ran, " Papa and mamma leave England on the last 
Saturday in July. I have told mamma that I cannot return with 
them. Of course, you know why I stay. Mr. Glascock is to be 
married the day after to-morrow, and they have asked me to go with 
them to Monkhams some time in August. I think I shall do so, 
unless Emily wants me to remain with her. At any rate, I shall try — 

to be with her till I go there. You will understand why I tell you 

all this. Papa and mamma know that I am writing. It is only ? 
business letter, and, therefore, I shall say no more, except that I 9"*^^ 
ever and always yours, — Nora.** " There,'* she said, handing herr" 
letter to her mother, " I think that that ought to be sent. If pap* 
chooses to prevent its going, he can." 

Lady Kowley, when she handed the letter to her husband, recom- 
mended that it should be allowed to go to its destination. She 
admitted that, if they sent it, they would thereby signify their con- 
sent to her engagement ; — and she alleged that Nora was so strong 
in her will, and that the circumstances of their journey out to the 
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' Antipodes were so peculiar, that it was of no avail for them any 
longer to oppose the match. They could not force their daughter to 
go with them. '^ But I can cast her off from me, if she he disobe- 
dient," said Sir Marmaduke. Lady Kowley, however, had no desire 
that her daughter should be cast off, and was aware that Sir Marma- 
duke, when it came to the point of casting off, would be as little 
inclined to be stem as she was herself. Sir Marmaduke, still hoping 
that firmness would carry the day, and believing that it behoved him 
to maintain his parental authority, ended the discussion by keeping 
possession of the letter, and saying that he would take time to con- 
sider the matter. ** What security have we that he will ever marry 
her, if she does stay ? " he asked the next morning. Lady Rowley 
had no doubt on this score, and protested that her opposition to 
Hugh Stanbury arose simply from his want of income. " I should 
never be justified,'* said Sir Marmaduke, ** if I were to go and leave 
my girl as it were in the hands of a penny-a-liner." The letter, in the 
end, was not sent ; and Nora and her father hardly spoke to each other 
as they made their journey back to Florence together. 

Emily Trevelyan, before the arrival of that letter from her hus- 
band, had determined that she would not leave Italy. It had been 
her purpose to remain somewhere in the neighbourhood of her hus- 
band and child ; and to overcome her difficulties, — or be overcome by 
them, as circumstances might direct. Now her plans were again 
changed,— or, rather, she was now without a plan. She could form 
no plan till she should again see Mr. Glascock. Should her child be 
restored to her, would it not be her duty to remain near her hus- 
band ? All this made Nora's line of »ionduct the more difficult for 
her. It was acknowledged that she could not remain in Italy. Mrs. 
Trevelyan's position would be most embarrassing; but as all her 
efforts were to be used towards a reconciliation with her husband, 
and as his state utterly precluded the idea of a mixed household,— of 
any such a family arrangement as that which had existed in Curzon 
Street, — Nora could not remain vsith her. Mrs. Trevelyan herself 
had declared that she would not wish it. And, in that case, where 
was Nora to bestow herself when Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley 
had sailed? Caroline offered to curtail those honeymoon weeks 
in Switzerland, but it was impossible to listen to an offer so 
magnanimous and so unreasonable. Nora had a dim romantic idea 
of sharing Priscilla's bedroom in that small cottage near Nuncombe 
Putney, of which she had heard, and of there learning lessons in strict 
economy ; — but of this she said nothing. The short journey from 
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the Baths of Lucca to Florence was not a pleasant one, and the 
Bowley family were much disturbed as they looked into the fatore. 
Lodgings had now been taken for them, and there was the great 
additional doubt whether Mrs. Trevelyan would find her child there 
on her arrival. 

The Spaldings went one way from the Florence station, and the 
Bowleys another. The American Minister had returned to the city 
some days previously,— drawn there nominally by pleas of business, 
but, in truth, by the necessities of the wedding break&st, — and he 
met them at the station. '< Has Mr. Glascock come back ? " Nora 
was the first to ask. Yes; — ^he had come. He had been in the 
city since two o'clock, and had been up at the American Minister's 
house for half a minute. ''And has he brought the child 7" asked 
Caroline, relieved of doubt on her own account. Mr. Spalding did 
did not know; — ^indeed, he had not interested himself quite so 
intently about Mrs. Trevelyan*s little boy, as had all those who 
had just returned from the Baths. Mr. Glascock had said nothing 
to him about the child, and he had not quite understood why such 
a man should have made a journey to Siena, leaving his sweetheart 
behind him, just on the eve of his marriage. He hurried his women- 
kind into their carriage, and they were driven away ; and then Sir 
Marmaduke was driven away with his women-kind. Caroline 
Spalding had perhaps thought that Mr. Glascock might have been 
there to meet her. 



CHAPTEB LXXXYI. 

MR. GLASCOCK AS NURSE. 



A MESSAGE had been sent by the wires to Trevelyan, to let birn 
know that Mr. Glascock was himself coming for the boy. Whether 
such message would or would not be sent out to Casalunga Mr. 
Glascock had been quite ignorant; — ^but it could, at any rate, do 
no harm. He did feel it hard as in this hot weather he made 
the journey, first to Florence, and then on to Siena. What was 
he to the Eowleys, or to Trevelyan himself, that such a job of 
work should fall to his lot at such a period of his life ? He had 
been very much in love with Nora, no doubt; but, luckily for 
him, as he thought, Nora had refused him. As for Trevelyan, — 
Trevelyan had never been his friend. As for Sir Marmaduke^ — Sir 
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Marmaduke was nothing to him. He was aknost angry even with 
Mrs. Trevelyan as he arrived tired, heated, and very dusty, at Siena. 
It was his purpose to sleep at Siena that night, and to go ont to 
Oasalanga early the next morning. If the telegram had not been 
forwarded, he would send a message on that evening. On inquiry, 
however, he found that the message had been sent, and that the 
paper had been put into the Signore*s own hand by the Sienese 
messenger. Then he got into some discourse with the landlord 
about the strange gentleman at Oasalunga. Trevelyan was beginning 
to become the subject of gossip in the town, and people were saying 
that the stranger was very strange indeed. The landlord thought 
that if the Signore had any friends at all, it would « be well that 
such friends should come and look after him. Mr. Glascock asked 
if Mr. Trevelyan was ill. It was not only that the Signore was out 
of health, — so the landlord heard, — but that he was also some- 
what And then the landlord touched his head. He eat nothing, 

and went nowhere, and spoke to no one ; and the people at the 
hospital to which Oasalunga belonged were beginning to be uneasy 
about their tenant. Perhaps Mr. Glascock had come to take him 
away. Mr. Glascock explained that he had not come to take Mr. 
Trevelyan away, — but only to take away a little boy that was with 
him. For this reason he was travelling with a maid-servant, — 
a fact for which Mr. Glascock clearly thought it necessary that he 
should give an intelligible and eredible explanation. The landlord 
seemed to think that the people at the hospital would have been 
much rejoiced had Mr. Glascock intended to take Mr. Trevelyan 
away also. 

He started after a very early breakfast, and found himself walking 
up over the stone ridges to the house between nine and ten in the 
morning. He himself had sat beside the driver and had put the 
maid inside the carriage. He had not deemed it wise to take an 
undivided charge of the boy even from Oasalunga to Siena. At 
the door of the house, as though waiting for him, he found Trevelyan, 
not dirty as he had been before, but dressed with much appearance 
of smartness. He had a brocaded cap on his head, and a shirt 
with a laced front, and a worked waistcoat, and a frockcoat, and 
coloured bright trowsers. Mr. Glascock knew at once that all the 
clothes which he saw before him had been made for Italian and not 
for English wear ; and could almost have said that they had been 
bought in Siena and not in Florence. ''I had not intended to 
impose this labour on you, Mr. Glascock/' Trevelyan said, raising 
his cap to salute his visitor. 
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" For fear there might be mistakes, I thought it better to come 
myself," said Mr. Glascock. ** You did not wish to see Sir Mar- 
maduke?" 

" Certainly not Sir Marmaduke," said Trevelyan, with a look 
of anger that was almost grotesque. 

" And you thought it better that Mrs. Trevelyan should not come." 

" Yes ; — ^I thought it better ; — ^but not from any feeling of anger 
towards her. K I could welcome my wife here, Mr. Glascock, 
without a risk of wrath on her part, I should be very happy to 
receive her. I love my wife, Mr. Glascock. I love her dearly. 
But there have been misfortunes. Never mind. There is no reason 
why I should* trouble you with them. Let us go in to breakfast. 
After your drive you will have an appetite." 

Poor Mr. Glascock was afraid to decline to sit down to the meal 
which was prepared for him. He did mutter something about 
having already eaten, but Trevelyan put this aside with a wave 
of his hand as he led the way into a spacious room, in which 
had been set out a table with almost a sumptuous banquet. The 
room was very bare and comfortless, having neither curtains nor 
matting, and containing not above half a dozen chairs. But an effort 
had been made to give it an air of Italian luxury. The windows 
were thrown open, down to the ground, and the table was decorated 
with fruits and three or four long-necked bottles. Trevelyan waved 
with his hand towards an arm-chair, and Mr. Glascock had no 
alternative but to seat himself. He felt that he was sitting down 
to breakfast with a madman ; but if he did not sit down, the mad- 
man might perhaps break out into madness. Then Trevelyan went 
to the door and called aloud for Catarina. " In these remote places," 
said he, ** one has to do without the civilisation of a bell. Perhaps 
one gains as much in quiet as one loses in comfort." Then Catarina - 
came with hot meats and fried potatoes, and Mr. Glascock was 
compelled to help himself. 

"I am but a bad trencherman myself," said Trevelyan, **but IT 
shall lament my misfortune doubly if that should interfere with yourr 
appetite." Then he got up and poured out wine into Mr. Glascock's 
glass. ** They tell me that it comes from the Baron's vineyard,'* 
said Trevelyan, alluding to the wine-farm of Eicasoli, " and that 
there is none better in Tuscany. I never was myself a judge.*©^ 
the grape, but this to me is as palatable as any of the costlier French 
wines. How grand a thing would wine really be, if it could make 
glad the heart of man. How truly would one worship Bacchus ^ 
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be could make one's lieaort to rejoice. But if a man have a real 
sorrow, .wine will not wash it away, — not though a man were drowned 
in it, as Clarence was.'* 

Mr. Glascock hitherto had spoken hardly a word. There was 
an attempt at joviality ahout this breakfast, — or, at any rate, of 
the usual comfortable luxury of hospitable entertainment, — ^which, 
coming as it did from Trevelyan, almost locked his lips. He had 
not come there to to be jovial or luxurious, but to perform a most 
melancholy mission ; and he had brought with him his saddest looks, 
and was prepared for a few sad words. Trevelyan's speech, indeed, 
was sad enough, but Mr. Glascock could not take up questions of 
the worship of Bacchus at half a minute's warning. He eat a 
morsel, and raised his glass to his lips, and felt himself to be very 
uncomfortable. It was necessary, however, that he should utter 
a word. "Do you not let your little boy come in to breakfast?" 
he said. 

" He is better away," said Trevelyan gloomily. 

"But as we are to travel together," said Mr. Glascock, " we might 
as well make acquaintance." 

" You have been a little hurried with me on that score," said 
Trevelyan. " I wrote certainly with a determined mind, but things 
have changed somewhat since then." 

** You do not mean that you will not send him ? " 

" You have been somewhat hurried with me, I say. K I remember 
rightly, I named no time, but spoke of the future. Could I have 
answered the message which I received from you, I would have post- 
poned your visit for a week or so." 

" Postponed it ! Why, — ^I am to be married the day after to- 
morrow. It was just as much as I was able to do, to come here at 
all." Mr. Glascock now pushed his chair back from the table, and 
prepared himself to speak up. " Your wife expects her child now, 
and you will never break her heart by refusing to send him." 

" Nobody thinks of my heart, Mr. Glascock." 

" But this is your own offer." 

"Yes, it was my own offer, certainly. I am not going to deny 
my own words, which have no doubt been preserved in testimony 
against me.*' 

"Mr. Trevelyan, what do you mean?" Then, when he was on 
the point of boiling over with passion, Mr. Glascock remembered that 
his companion was not responsible for his expressions. " I do hope 
you will let the child go away with me," he said. " You cannot 

VOL. n. N* 
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conceive the state of his mother's anxiety, and she will send him 
back at once if you demand it." 

** Is that to be in good faith ? " 

" Certainly, in good faith. I would lend myself to nothing, Mr* 
Trevelyan, that was not said and done in good faith." 

" She will not break her word, excusing herself, because I am 

mad?" 

<< I am sure that there is nothing of the kind in her mind." 

"Perhaps not now; but such things grow. There is no iniquity, 
no breach of promise, no treason that a woman will not excuse to 
herself, — or a man either, — ^by the comfortable self-assurance that the 

person to be injured is mad. A hound without a friend is not so 

cruelly treated. The outlaw, the murderer, the perjurer has surer 
privileges than the man who is in the way, and to whom his friends 

can point as being mad ! " Mr. Glascock knew or thought that he 

knew that his host in truth was mad, and he could not, therefore, 
answer this tirade by an assurance that no such idea was likely to 
prevail. " Have they told you, I wonder," continued Trevelyan, 
"how it was that, driven to force and an ambuscade for the recovery 
of my own child, I waylaid my wife and took him from her ? I have 
done nothing to forfeit my right as a man to the control of my own 
family. I demanded that the boy should be sent to me, and she paid 
no attention to my words. I was compelled to vindicate my own- 
authority ; and then, because I claimed the right which belongs to a 

father, they said that I was mad ! Ay, and they would hava 

proved it, too, had I not fled from my country and hidden myself ia 
this desert. Think of that, Mr. Glascock ! Now they have foUowecL 
me here, — not out of love for me ; and that man whom they call 
a governor comes and insults me ; and my wife promises to be 
good to me, and says that she will forgive and forget ! Can she 
ever forgive herself her own folly, and the cruelty that has made 
shipwreck of my life ? They can do nothing to me here ; but they 
would entice me home because there they have friends, and can fee 
doctors, — with my own money, — and suborn lawyers, and put me 
away, — somewhere in the dark, where I shall be no more heard of 
among men ! As you are a man of honour, Mr. Glascock, — tell me ; 
is it not so ? " 

** I know nothing of their plans, — beyond this, that you wrote me 
word that you would send them the boy." 

" But I know their plans. What you say is true. I did write you 
word, — and I meant it. Mr. Glascock, sitting here alone from morning 
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to night, and lying down from night till morning, without companion- 
ship, without love, in utter misery, I taught myself to feel that I 
should think more of her than of myself.'* 

**K you are so unhappy here, come back yourself with the child. 
Your wife would desire nothing better." 

" Yes ; — and submit to her, and her father, and her mother. No, — 
Mr. Glascock; never, never. Let her come to me." 

" But you will not receive her." 

" Let her come in a proper spirit, and I will receive her. She is the 
wife of my bosom, and I will receive her with joy. But if she is to come 
to me and tell me that she forgives me, — forgives me for the evil that 
she has done, — ^then, sir, she had better stay away. Mr. Glascock, 
you are going to be married. Believe me, — no man should submit to 
be forgiven by his wife. Everything must go astray if that be done. 
I would rather encounter their mad doctors, one of them after another 
till they had made me mad ; — I would encounter anything rather than 
that. But, sir, you neither eat nor drink, and I fear that my speech 
disturbs you." 

It was like enough that it may have done so. Trevelyan, as he 
had been speaking, had walked about the room, going from one ex- 
tremity to the other with hurried steps, gesticulating with his arms, and 
every now and then pushing back with his hands the long hair from 
off his forehead. Mr. Glascock was in truth very much disturbed. 
He had come there with an express object ; but, whenever he men- 
tioned the child, the father became almost rabid in his wrath. <'I 
have done very well, thank you," said Mr. Glascock. " I will not 
eat any more, and I believe I must be thinking of going back to 
Siena." 

" I had hoped you would spend the day with me, Mr. Glascock." 

"I am to be married, you see, in two days ; and I must be in 
Florence early to-morrow. I am to meet my — ^wife, as she will 
be, and the Eowleys, and your wife. Upon my word I can't stay. 
Won't you just say a word to the young woman and let the boy 
be got ready ? " 

" I think not ; — ^no, I think not." 

" And am I to have had all this journey for nothing ? You will 
liave made a fool of me in writing to me." 

" I intended to be honest, Mr. Glascock." 

" Stick to your honesty, and send the boy back to his mother. 
It will be better for you, Trevelyan." 

** Better for me! Nothing can be better for me. All must bo 
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worst. It will be better for me, you say; and you ask me to 
give up the last drop of cold water wherewith I can touch my parched 
Hps. Even in my hell I had so much left to me of a limpid stream, 
and you tell me that it will be better for me to pour it away. You 
may take him, Mr. Glascock. The woman will make him ready 
for you. What matters it whether the fiery furnace be heated 
seven times, or only six ; — in either degree the flames are enough ! 
You may take him ; — ^you may take him ! '* So sajdng, Trevelyan 
walked out of the window, leaving Mr. Glascock seated in his 
chair. He walked out of the window and went down among the 
olive trees. He did not go far, however, but stood with his arm 
round the stem of one of them, playing with the shoots of a vine 
with his hand. Mr. Glascock followed him to the window and stood 
looking at him for a few moments. But Trevelyan did not turn 
or move. There he stood gazing at the pale, cloudless, heat-laden, 
motionless sky, thinking of his own sorrows, and remembering too, 
doubtless, with the vanity of a madman, that he was probably being 
watched in his reverie. 

Mr. Glascock was too practical a man not to make the most of the 
offer that had been made to him, and he went back among the passages 
and called for Catarina. Before long he had two or three women 
with him, including her whom he had brought from Florence, and 
among them Louey was soon made to appear, dressed for his journey, 
together with a small trunk in which were his garments. It was quite 
clear that the order for his departure had been given before that 
scene at the breakfast-table, and that Trevelyan had not intended to 
go back from his promise. Nevertheless Mr. Glascock thought it 
might be as well to hurry his departure, and he turned back to say 
the shortest possible word of farewell to Trevelyan in the garden. 
But when he got to the window, Trevelyan was not to be found 
among the olive trees. Mr. Glascock walked a few steps down the 
hill, looking for him, but seeing nothing of him, returned to the 
house. The elder woman said that her master had not been there, 
and Mr. Glascock started with his charge. Trevelyan was manifestly 
mad, and it was impossible to treat him as a sane man would have 
been treated. Nevertheless, Mr. Glascock felt much compunction in 
carrying the child away without a final kiss or word of farewell from 
its father. But it was not to be so. He had got into the carriage 
with the child, having the servant seated opposite to him, — for he 
was moved by some undefinable fear which made him determine to 
keep the boy close to him, and he had not, therefore, returned to the 
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driver's seat, — when Trevelyan appeared standing by the road-side at 
the bottom of the hill. '' Would you take him away from me without 
one word ! " said Trevelyan bitterly. 

" I went to look for you but you were gone," said Mr. Glascock. 

<< No, sir, I was not gone. I am here. It is the last time that I 
shall ever gladden my eyes with his brightness. Louey, my love, will 
you come to your father ? " Louey did not seem to be particularly 
willing to leave the carriage, but he made no loud objection when Mr. 
Olascock held him up to the open space above the door. The child 
had realised the fact that he was to go, and did not believe that 
his father would stop him now ; but he was probably of opinion that 
the sooner the carriage began to go on the better it would be for 
him. Mr. Glascock, thinking that his father intended to kiss him 
over the door, held him by his frock ; but the doing of this made 
Trevelyan very angry. "Am I not to be trusted with my own 
child in my arms?" said he. "Give him to me, sir. I begin to 
doubt now whether I am right to deliver him to you." Mr. Glascock 
immediately let go his hold of the boy's frock and leaned back 
in the carriage. "Louey will tell papa that he loves him before 
he goes ? " said Trevely^. The poor little fellow murmured some- 
thing, but it did not please his father, who had him in his arms. 
'*You are like the rest of them, Louey," he said ; "because I can- 
not laugh and be gay, all my love for you is nothing ; — ^nothing ! 
You may take him. He is all that I have; — all that I have; — 
and I shall never see him again ! " So saying he handed the child 
into the carriage, and sat himself down by the side of the road to 
watch till the vehicle should be out of sight. As soon as the last 
speck of it had vanished from his sight, he picked himself up, and 
dragged his slow footsteps back to the house. 

Mr. Glascock made sundry attempts to amuse the child, with 
whom he had to remain all that night at Siena ; but his efforts in 
that line were not very successful. The boy was brisk enough, and 
happy, and social by nature ; but the events, or rather the want of 
events of the last few months, had so cowed him, that he could not 
recover his spirits at the bidding of a stranger. " If I have any of 
my own," said Mr. Glascock to himself, "I hope they will be of 
a more cheerful disposition." 

As we have seen, he did not meet Caroline at the station, — ^thereby 
incurring his lady-love's displeasure for the period of half-a-minute ; 
but he did meet Mrs. Trevelyan almost at the door of Sir Marma- 
duke's lodgings. " Yes, Mrs. Trevelyan ; he is here." 
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**How am I ever to thank you for such goodness?" said she. 
** And Mr. Trevelyan ; — ^you saw him ?" 

** Yes ; — ^I saw him." 

Before he could answer her further she was up-stairs, and had her 
child in her arms. It seemed to be an age since the boy had been 
stolen from her in the early spring in that unkno"\yn, dingy street 
near Tottenham Court Koad. Twice she had seen her darling since 
that, — twice during his captivity ; but on each of these occasions she 
had seen him as one not belonging to herself, and had seen him under 
circumstances which had robbed the greeting of almost all it plea- 
sure. But now he was her own again, to take whither she would, to 
dress and to undress, to feed, to coax, to teach, and to caress. And 
the child lay up close to her as she hugged him, putting up his little 
cheek to her chin, and burying himself happily in her embrace. He 
had not much as yet to say, but she could feel that he was contented. 

Mr. Glascock had promised to wait for her a few minutes, — even 
at the risk of Caroline's displeasure, — and Mrs. Trevelyan ran down 
to him as soon as the first craving of her mother's love was satisfied. 
Her boy would at any rate be safe with her now, and it was her duty 
to learn something of her husband. It was more than her duty ; — 
if only her services might be of avail to him. "And you say he was 
well ?" she asked. She had taken Mr. Glascock apart, and they were 
alone together, and he had determined that he would tell her the 
truth. 

** I do not know that he is ill, — though he is pale and altered 
beyond belief." 

** Yes;— I saw that." 

** I never knew a man so thin and haggard." 

** My poor Louis I" 

** But that is not the worst of it." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Glascock ? " 

** I mean that his mind is astray, and that he should not be left 
alone. There is no knowing what he might do. He is so much more 
alone there than he would be in England. There is not a soul who 
could interfere." 

** Do you mean that you think — that he is in danger — ^from him- 
self?" 

"I would not say so, Mrs. Trevelyan; but who can tell? I am 
sure of this, — that he should not be left alone. If it were only 
because of the misery of his life, he should not be left alone," 

" But what can I do ? He would not even see papa." 
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" He would see you." 

" But he would not let me guide him in anything. I have been to 
him twice, and he breaks out, — as if I were — a bad woman.** 

" Let him break out. What does it matter ? ** 

" Am I to own to a falsehood, — and such a falsehood ? ** 

** Own to anything, and you will conquer him at once. That is 
what I think. You will excuse what I say, Mrs. Trevelyan.** 

" Oh, Mr. Glascock, you have been such a friend I What should 
we have done without you I ** 

" You cannot take to heart the words that come from a disordered 
reason. In truth, he believes no ill of you.'* 

" But he says so.** 

" It is hard to know what he says. Declare that you will submit to 
him, and I think that he will be softened towards you. Try to bring 
him back to his own country. It may be that were he to — die there, 
alone, the memory of his loneliness would be heavy with you in after 
days." Then, having so spoken, he rushed off, declaring, with a 
forced laugh, that Caroline Spalding would never forgive him. 

The next day was the day of the wedding, and Emily Trevelyan 
was lefb all alone. It was of course out of the question that she 
should join any party the purport of which was to be festive. Sir 
Marmaduke went with some grumbling, declaring that wine and 
severe food in the morning were sins against the plainest rules of life. 
And the three Eowley girls went, Nora officiating as one of the 
bridesmaids. But Mrs. Trevelyan was left with her boy, and 
during the day she was forced to resolve what should be the imme- 
diate course of her life. Two days after the wedding her family 
would return to England. It was open to her to go with them, and 
to take her boy with her. But a few days since how happy she 
would have been could she have been made to believe that such a 
mode of returning would be within her power! But now she 
felt that she might not return and leave that poor, suffering wretch 
behind her. As she thought of him she tried to interrogate herself 
in regard to her feelings. Was it love, or duty, or compassion which 
stirred her? She had loved him as fondly as any bright young 
woman loves the man who is to take her away from everything else, 
and make her a part of his house and of himself. She had loved 
him as Nora now loved the man whom she worshipped and thought 
to be a god, doing godlike work in the dingy recesses of the D. E. 
office. Emily Trevelyan was forced to tell herself that all that was 
over with her. Her husband had shown himself to be weak, suspicious, . 
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nnmanly, — by no means like a god. She had learned fo feel that she 
conld not trast her comfort in his hands, — that she conld never know 
what his thoughts of her might be. But still he was her husband, 
and the father of her child ; and though she could not dare to look 
forward to happiness in living with him, she could understand that 
no comfort would be possible to her were she to return to England 
and to leave him to perish alone at Casalunga. Fate seemed to have 
intended that her life should be one of misery, and she must bear it 
as best she might. 

The more she thought of it, however, the greater seemed to be her 
difficulties. What was she to do when her father and mother should 
have left her 7 She could not go to Casalunga if her husband would 
not give her entrance ; and if she did go, would it be safe for her to 
take her boy with her ? Were she to remain in Florence she would 
be hardly nearer to him for any useful purpose than in England ; and 
even should she pitch her tent at Siena, occupying there some deso- 
late set of huge apartments in a deserted palace, of what use could 
she be to him ? Could she stay there if he desired her to go ; and 
was it probable that he would be willing that she should be at Siena 
while he was living at Casalunga, — ^no more than two leagues distant? 
How should she begin her work ; and if he repulsed her, how should 
she then continue it ? 

But during these wedding hours she did make up her mind as to 
what she would do for the present. She would certainly not leave Italy 
while her husband remained there. She would for a while keep her 
rooms in Florence, and there should her boy abide. But from time 
time, — twice a-week perhaps, — she would go down to Siena an< 
Casalunga, and there form her plans in accordance with her husband's 
conduct. She was his wife, and nothing should entirely separate hen 
from him, now that he so sorely wanted her aid. 



CHAPTER LXXXVU. 




MS. GZASCOCICS MASRIAGE COMPLETED. 

mHE GlaBcock marri&ge was a great 
ai^ in Florence ; — bo mach bo, 
tLit there were not a few who 
regarded it as a streiigQieiuiig of 
peaceful relations between the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom, and who thonght that 
tha Alabama claims and the ques- 
tion of naturalisation might now be 
settled with comparative ease. An 
English lord was about to many 
ths niece of an American Minister 
to a foreign court. The bridegroom 
wasnot, indeed, quite alordasyet, 
but it was known to all men that he 
t a lord in a very short time, and the bride was treated with 
in usual bridal honours becanse she belonged to a legation, 
i not, indeed, an ambassador's daughter, but the niece of a 
rless ambassador, and therefore almost as good as a daughter, 
es and daughters of other ambassadors, and the other ambas- 
bemselves, of course, came to the wedding ; and as the palaco 
I Mr. Spalding had apartments stood alone, in a garden, with 
tte carriage entrance, it seemed for all wedding purposes as 
the whole palace were his own. The English Minister came, 
wife, — although she had never qnite given over turning np 
9 at the American bride whom Mr. Glascock had chosen for 
It was snch a pity, she said, that each a man as Mr. Olas- 
Dnld marry a young woman from Providence, Bhode Island, 
England wonld know anything of Providence, Bhode Island ^ 
ros so expedient, in her estimation, that a man of family should 
en himself by marrying a woman of family. It was so neoes- 
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sary, she declared, that a man when marrying should rememher that 
his child would have two grandfathers, and would he called upon to 
account for four great-grandfathers. Nevertheless Mr. Glascock was 
— ^Mr. Glascock ; and, let him marry whom he would, his wife would 
he the future Lady Peterborough. Bemembering this, the English 
Minister's wife gave up the point when the thing was really settled, 
and benignly promised to come to the breakfast with all the secre- 
taries and attaches belonging to the legation, and all the wives and 
daughters thereof. What may a man not do, and do with eclat, if he 
be heir to a peer and have plenty of money in his pocket ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Spalding were covered with glory on the occasion ; 
and perhaps they did not bear their glory as meekly as they should have 
done. Mrs. Spalding laid herself open to some ridicule from the British 
Minister's wife because of her inability to understand with absolute 
clearness the condition of her niece's husband in respect to his late 
and future seat in Parliament, to the fact of his being a commoner 
and a nobleman at the same time, and to certain information which 
was conveyed to her, surely in a most unnecessary manner, that if Mr. 
Glascock were to die before his father her niece would never become 
Lady Peterborough, although her niece's son, if she had one, would 
be the future lord. No doubt she blundered, as was most natural ; and 
then the British Minister's wife made the most of the blunders ; and 
when once Mrs. Spalding ventured to speak of Caroline as her lady- 
ship, not to the British Minister's wife, but to the sister of one of the 
secretaries, a story was made out of it which was almost as false as 
it was ill-natured. Poor Caroline was spoken of as her ladyship 
backward and forwards among the ladies of the legation in a manner 
which might have vexed her had she known anything about it ; but, 
nevertheless, all the ladies prepared their best flounces to go to the 
wedding. The time would soon come when she would in truth be a 
^* ladyship," and she might be of social use to any one of the ladies 
in question. 

But Mr. Spalding was, for the time, the most disturbed of any of 
the party concerned. He was a tall, thin, clever Bepublican of the 
North, — ^very fond of hearing himself talk, and somewhat apt to take 
advantage of the courtesies of conversation for the purpose of makiag 
unpardonable speeches. As long as there was any give and take 
going on in the melee of words he would speak quickly and with 
energy, seizing his chances among others ; but the moment he had 
established his right to the floor, — as soon as ho had won for himself 
the position of having his turn at the argument, he would dole out 
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his words with considerahle slowness, raise his hand for oratorial 
effect, and proceed as though Time were annihilated. And he wonld 
go further evei) than this, for, — ^fearing hy experience the escape 
of his victims, — ^he would catch a man by the button-hole of his coat, 
or back him ruthlessly into the comer of a room, and then lay on to 
him without quarter. Since the affair with Mr. Glascock had been 
settled, he had talked an immensity about England, — ^not absolutely 
taking honour to himself because of his intended connection with a lord, 
but making so many references to the aristocratic side of the British 
constitution as to leave no doubt on the minds of his hearers as to 
the source of his arguments. In old days, before all this was 
happening, Mr. Spalding, though a courteous man in his per- 
sonal relations, had constantly spoken of England with the bitter 
indignation of the ordinary American politician. England must be 
made to disgorge. England must be made to do justice. Eng- 
land must be taught her place in the world. England must give 
up her claims. In hot moments he had gone further, and had de- 
clared that England must be — ^whipped. He had been specially 
loud against that aristocracy of England which, accordiag to a %ure 
of speech often used by him, was always feeding on the vitals of the 
people. But now all this was very much changed. He did not go 
the length of expressing an opinion that the House of Lords was a 
valuable institution ; but he discussed questions of primogeniture and 
hereditary legislation, in reference to their fitness for countries which 
were gradually emerging from feudal systems, with an equanimity, 
an impartiality, and a perseverance which soon convinced those who 
listened to him where he had learned his present lessons, and why. 
^<The conservative nature of your institutions, sir," he said to poor 
Sir Marmaduke at the Baths of Lucca a very few days before the 
marriage, '^ has to be studied with great care before its effects can be 
appreciated in reference to a people who, perhaps, I may be allowed to 
say, have more in their composition of constitutional reverence than 
of educated intelligence." Sir Marmaduke, having suffered before, had 
endeavoured to bolt ; but the American had caught him and pinned 
liim, and the Governor of the Mandarins was impotent in his hands. 
^' The position of the great peer of Parliament is doubtless very 
^lendid, and may be very useful," continued Mr. Spalding, who was 
intending to bring round his argument to the evil doings of certain 
scandalously extravagant young lords, and to offer a suggestion that 
in such cases a committee of aged and respected peers should sit and 
decide whether a second son, or some other heir should not be called 
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to the inheritance both of ^e title and the property. But Mrs. 
Spalding had seen the sufferings of Sir Marmadnke, and had rescued 
him. << Mr. Spalding/' she had said, ** it is too late for politics, and 
Sir Marmadoke has come out here for a holiday." Then she took 
her husband by the arm, and led him away helpless. 

In spite of these drawbacks to the success, — ^if ought can be said 
to be a drawback on success of which the successfdl one is uncon- 
scious, — ^the marriage was prepared with great splendour, and every- 
body who was anybody in Florence was to be present. There were 
only to be four bridesmaids, Caroline herself having strongly objected 
to a greater number. As Wallachia Petrie had fled at the first note 
of preparation for these trivial and unpalatable festivities, another 
American young lady was found ; and the sister of the English secre- 
tary of legation, who had so maliciously spread that report about her 
** ladyship," gladly agreed to be the fourth. 

As the reader will remember, the whole party from the Baths of 
Lucca reached Florence only the day before the marriage, and Nora 
at the station promised to go up to Caroline that same evening. 
** Mr. Glascock will tell me about the little boy," said Caroline ; " but 
I shall be so anxious to hear about your sister." So Nora crossed 
the bridge after djbiner, and went up to the American Minister's pala- 
tial residence. Caroline was then in the loggia, and Mr. Glascock 
was with her ; and for a while they talked about Emily Trevelyan 
and her misfortunes. Mr. Glascock was clearly of opinion that 
Trevelyan would soon be either in an asylum or in his grave. <* I 
could not bring myself to tell your sister so," he said; "but I think 
your father should be told, — or your mother. Something should be 
done to put an end to that fearful residence at Casalunga." Then by 
degrees the conversation changed itself to Nora's prospects ; and 
Caroline, with her friend's hand in hers, asked after Hugh Stanbury. 

" You will not mind speaking before him, — will you ? " said Caro- 
line, putting her hand on her own lover's arm. 

"Not unless he should mind it," said Nora, smiling. She had 
meant nothing beyond a simple reply to her friend's question, but he 
took her words in a different sense, and blushed as he remembered 
his visit to Nuncombe Putney. 

" He thinks almost more of your happiness than he does of mine," 
said Caroline ; ** which isn't fair, as I am sure that Mr. Stanbury 
will not reciprocate the attention. And now, dear, when are we to 
see you?" 

" Who on earth can say ? " 
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** I suppose Mr. Stanbury would say something, — only he is not here." 

" And papa won't send my letter^" said Nora, 

** You are sure that you will not go out to the Islands with him ?*' 

<< Quite sure/' said Nora. '* I have made up my mind so far as 
tiiat." 

** And what will your sister do ?" 

** I think she will stay. I think she will say good-bye to papa and 
mamma here in Florence." 

<< I am quite of opinion that she should not leave her husband alone 
in Italy," said Mr. Glascock. 

" She has not told us with certainty," said Nora ; " but I feel sure 
that she will stay. Papa thinks she ought to go with them to 
London." 

" Your papa seems to have two very intractable daughters," said 
Caroline. 

" As for me," declared Nora, solemnly, " nothing shall make me go 
back to the Islands, — ^unless Mr. Stanbury should tell me to do so." 

" And they start at the end of July ?" 

** On the last Saturday." 

** And what will you do then, Nora ?" 

" I believe there are casual wards that people go to." . 

** Casual wards !" said Caroline. 

" Miss Rowley is condescending to poke her fun at you," said Mr. 
Glascock. .a«a44,;.^;* , 

** She is quite welcome, and shall poke as much as she likes ; only 
we must be serious now. If it be necessary, we will get back by the 
end of July; — ^won't we, Charles ?" 

"You will do nothing of the kind," said Nora. "What! — give 
up your honeymoon to provide me with board and lodgings I How 
can you suppose that I am so selfish or so helpless ? I would go to 
my aunt, Mrs. Outhouse." 

" We know that that wouldn't do," said Caroline. "You might as 
well be in Italy as far as Mr. Stanbury is concerned." 

" If Miss Rowley would go to Monkhams, she might wait for us," 
suggested Mr. Glascock. " Old Mrs. Richards is there ; and though 
of course she would be dull " 

" It is quite unnecessary," said Nora. " I shall take a two-pair 
hsLck in a respectable femiuine quarter, like any other young woman 
yivho wants such accommodation, and shall wait there till my young 
man can come and give me his arm to church. That is about the 
^ay we shall do it. I am not going to give myself any airs, Mr. 
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Glascock, or make any difficulties. Papa is always talking to me 
about chairs and tables and frying-pans, and I shall practise to do 
with as few of them as possible. As I am headstrong about having 
my young man, — ^and I own that I am headstrong about that, — ^I 
guess I've got to fit myself for that sort of life.'' And Nora, as she 
said this, pronounced her words with something of a nasal twang,, 
imitating certain countrywomen of her Mend's. 

**I like to hear you joking about it, Nora; because your voice is 
so cheery and you are so bright when you joke. But, nevertheless, 
one has to be reasonable, and to look the facts in the face. I don't 
see how you are to be left in London alone, and you know that your 
aunt Mrs. Outhouse, — or at any rate your uncle, — ^would not receive 
you except on receiving some strong anti-Stanbury pledge." 

*' I certainly shall not give an anti-Stanbury pledge." 

*' And, therefore, that is out of the question. You will have a fort- 
night or three weeks in London, in all the bustle of their departure, 
and I declare I think that at the last moment you will go with them.'^ 

" Never I — unless he says so." 

" I don't see how you are even to meet — * him,' and talk it over." 

** I'll manage that. My promise not to write lasts only while we 
are in Italy." - -^£:■.^<3- *»^*2: • 

<< I think we had better get back to England, Charles, and take pity 
on this poor destitute one." 

"If you talk of such a thing I will swear that I will never go to 
Monkhams. You will find that I shall manage it. It may be that I 
shall do something very shocking, — so that all your patronage will 
hardly be able to bring me round afterwards ; but I will do something 
that will serve my purpose. I have not gone so far as this to be 
turned back now." Nora, as she spoke of having " gone so far," 
was looking at Mr. Glascock, who was seated in an easy arm-chair 
close to the girl whom he was to make his wife on the morrow, and 
she was thinking, no doubt, of the visit which he had made to Nun- 
combe Putney, and of the first irretrievable step which she had 
taken when she told him that her love was given to another. That 
had been her Eubicon. And though there had been periods with her 
since the passing of it, in which she had felt that she had crossed it 
in vain, that she had thrown away the splendid security of the other 
bank without obtaining the perilous object of her ambition, — ^though 
there had been moments in which she had almost regretted her own 
courage and noble action, still, having passed the river, there was 
nothing for her but to go on to Home. She was not going to bo 
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stopped now by the want of a house in which to hide herself for a 
few weeks. She was without money, except so mnch as her mother 
might be able, almost snrreptitionsly, to give her. She was without 
friends to help her, — except these who were now with her, whose 
friendship had come to her in so singular a manner, and whose power 
to aid her at the present moment was cruelly curtailed by their own 
circumstances. Nothing was settled as to her own marriage. In 
consequence of the promise that had been extorted from her that she 
should not correspond with Stanbury, she knew nothing of his pre- 
sent wishes or intention. Her father was so offended by her firmness 
that he would hardly speak to her. And it was evident to her that 
her mother, though disposed to yield, was still in hopes that her 
daughter, in the press and difficulty of the moment, would allow 
herself to be carried away with the rest of the family to the other 
side of the world. She knew all this, — ^but she had made up her 
mind that she would not be carried away. It was not very pleasant, 
the thought that she would be obliged at last to ask her young man, 
as she called him, to provide for her ; but she would do that and 
trust herself altogether in his hands sooner than be taken to the Anti- 
podes. '' I can be very resolute if I please, my dear,** she said, 
looking at Caroline. Mr. Glascock almost thought that she must 
have intended to address him. 

They sat there discussing the matter for some time through the 
long, cool, evening hours, but nothing could be settled further, — 
except that Nora would write to her friend as soon as her affairs had 
begun to shape themselves after her return to England. At last Caro- 
line went into the house, and for a few minutes Mr. Glascock was 
alone with Nora. He had remained, determining that the moment 
should come, but now that it was there he was for awhile unable to 
say the words that he wished to utter. At last he spoke. ** Miss 
Rowley, Caroline is so eager to be your friend." 

" I know she is, and I do love her so dearly. But, without joke, 
Mr. Glascock, there will be as it were a great gulf between us." 

'' I do not know that there need be any gulf, great or little. But I 
did not mean to allude to that. What I want to say is this. My 
feelings are not a bit less warm or sincere than hers. You know of 
old that I am not very good at expressing myself." 

" I know nothing of the kind." 

" There is no such gulf as what you speak of. All that is mostly 
gone by, and a nobleman in England, though he has advantages as a 
gentleman, is no more than a gentleman. But that has nothing to 
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do with what I am saying now. I shall never forget my journey to 
Devonshire. I won't pretend to say now that I regret its result." 

"I am qnite sure yon don't." 

<' No ; I do not ; — ^thongh I thought then that I should regret it 
always. But rememher this, Miss Bowley, — ^that you can never ask 
me to do anything that I will not, if possible, do for you. You are in 
some little difficulty now." 

It will disappear, Mr. Glascock. Difficulties always do." 
But we will do anything that we are wanted to do ; and should a 
certain event take place " 

" It will take place some day." 

** Then I hope that we may be able to make Mr. Stanbury and his 
wife quite at home at Monkhams." After that he took Nora's hand 
and kissed it, and at that moment Caroline came back to them. 

" To-morrow, Mr. Glascock," she said, " you will, I believe, be 
at liberty to kiss everybody; but to-day you should be more 
discreet." 

It was generally admitted among the various legations in Florence 
that there had not been such a wedding in the City of Flowers since it 
had become the capital of Italia. Mr. Glascock and Miss Spalding 
were married in the chapel of the legation, — a legation chapel on the 
ground floor having been extemporised for the occasion. This 
greatly enhanced the pleasantness of the thing, and saved the necessity 
of matrons and bridesmaids packing themselves and their finery into 
close fusty carriages. A portion of the guests attended in the 
chapel, and the remainder, when the ceremony was over, were found 
strolling about the shady garden. The whole affair of the breakfast 
was very splendid and lasted some hours. In the midst of this 
the bride and bridegroom were whisked away with a pair of grey 
horses to the railway station, and before the last toast of the day 
had been proposed by the Belgian Councillor of Legation, they were 
half way up the Apennines on their road to Bologna. Mr. Spalding 
behaved himself like a man on the occasion. Nothing was spared in 
the way of expense, and when he made that celebrated speech, in 
which he declared that the republican virtue of the New World 
had linked itself in a happy alliance with the aristocratic splendour 
of the Old, and went on with a simile about the lion and the lamb, 
everybody accepted it with good humour in spite of its being a 
little too long for the occasion. 

"It has gone off very well, mamma; has it n<5t?" said Nora, 
as she returned home with her mother to her lodgings. 
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" Yes, my dear ; much, I fancy, as these things generally do." 

" I ihonght it was so nice. And she looked so very well. And 
he was so pleasant, and so much like a gentleman; — ^not noisy, 
you know, — and yet not too serious." 

** I dare say, my love." 

"It is easy enough, mamma, for a girl to be married, for she 
has nothing to do but to wear her clothes and look as pretty as 
she can. And if she cries and has a red nose it is forgiven her. 
But a man has so difficult a part to play I If he tries to carry 
himself as though it were not a special occasion, he looks like a 
fool that way; and if he is very special, he looks like a fool the 
other way. I thought Mr. Glascock did it very well." 

" To tell you the truth, my dear, I did not observe him." 

" I did, — ^narrowly. He hadn't tied his cravat at all nicely." 

" How you could think of his cravat, Nora, with such memories as 
you must have, and such regrets, I cannot understand." 

*' Mamma, my memories of Mr. Glascock are pleasant memories, 
and as for regrets, — ^I have not one. Can I regret, mamma, that I 
did not marry a man whom I did not love, — and that I rejected him 
when I knew that I loved another? You cannot mean that, mamma." 

"I know this; — ^that I was thinking all the time how proud I 
should have been, and how much more fortunate he would have 
been, had you been standing there instead of that American 
young woman." As she said this Lady Eowley burst into 
tears, and Nora could only answer her mother by embracing her. 
They were alone together, their party having been too large for 
one carriage, and Sir Marmaduke having taken his two younger 
daughters. " Of course, I feel it," said Lady Eowley, through her 
tears. ** It would have been such a position for my child ! And 
that young man, — ^without a shilling in the world; and writing 
in that way, just for bare bread ! " Nora had nothing more to say. 
A feeling that in herself would have been base, was simply affec- 
tionate and maternal in her mother. It was impossible that she 
should make her mother see it as she saw it. 

There was but one intervening day and then the Eowleys 
returned to England. There had been, as it were, a tacit agree- 
ment among them that, in spite of all their troubles, their holiday 
should be a holiday up to the time of the Glascock marriage. 
tThen must commence at once the stem necessity of their return 
liome, — ^home, not only to England, but to those antipodean islands 
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from which it was too prohahle that some of them might never 
come back. And the difficulties in their way seemed to be ahnost 
insuperable. First of all there was to be the parting from Emily 
Trevelyan. She had determined to remain in Florence, and had 
written to her husband saying that she would do so, and declaring 
her willingness to go out to him, or to receive him in Florence at 
any time and in any manner that he might appoint. She had taken 
this as a first step, intending to go to Casalunga very shortly, even 
though she should receive no answer from him. The parting 
between her and her mother and father and sbters was very bitter. 
Sir Marmaduke, as he had become estranged from Nora, had grovm 
to be more and more gentle and loving with his elder daughter, 
and was nearly overcome at the idea of leaving her in a strange land, 
with a husband near her, mad, and yet not within her custody. 
But he could do nothing, — could hardly say a word, — toward 
opposiDg her. Though her husband was mad, he supplied her vnth 
the means of living ; and when she said that it was her duty to be 
near him, her father could not deny it. The parting came. "I 
will return to you the moment you send to me," were Nora's last 
words to her sister. << I don't suppose I shall send," said Emily. 
** I shall try to bear it without assistance." 

Then the journey from Italy to England was made without much 
gratification or excitement, and the Kowley family again found 
themselves at Gregg's Hotel. 



CHAPTER LXXXYHI. 

CROFFER AND BURGESS, 

We must now go back to Exeter and look after Mr. Brooke Burgess 
and Miss Dorothy Stanbury. It is rather hard upon readers that 
they should be thus hurried from the completion of hymeneals at 
Florence, to the preparations for other hymeneals in Devonshire ; but 
it is the nature of a complex story to be entangled with many wed- 
dings towards its close. In this little history there are, we fear, 
three or four more to come. We will not anticipate by alluding pre- 
matm*ely to Hugh Stanbury's treachery, or death, — or the possibility 
that he after all may turn out to be the real descendant of the true Lord 
Peterborough and the actual inheritor of the title and estate of Monk- 
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hams, nor will we speak of Nora's certain fortitude onder either of these 
emergencies. But the instmcted reader must be aware that Camilla 
French ought to have a husband found for her ; that Colonel Osborne 
should be caught in some matrimonial trap, — as, how otherwise 
should he be fitly punished ? — and that something should be at least 
attempted for Priscilla Stanbury, who from the furst has been intended 
to be the real heroine of these pages. That Martha should many 
Giles Hickbody, and Barty Burgess run away with Mrs. MacHugh, is 
of course evident to the meanest novel-expounding capacity; but the 
f&ie of Brooke Burgess and of Dorothy will require to be evolved with 
some delicacy and much detail. 

There was considerable difficulty in fixing the day. In the first place 
Miss Stanbury was not very well, — and then she was very fidgety. 
She must see Brooke again before the day was fixed, and after seeing 
Brooke she must see her lawyer. ** To have a lot of money to look 
after is more plague than profit, my dear," she said to Dorothy one 
day; "particularly when you don't quite know what you ought 
to do with it." Dorothy had always avoided any conversation with 
her aunt about money since the first moment in which she had 
thought of accepting Brooke Burgess as her husband. She knew that 
her aunt had some feeling which made her averse to the idea that any 
portio'n of the property which she had inherited should be enjoyed by 
a Stanbury after her death, and Dorothy, guided by this knowledge,. 
had almost convinced herself that her love for Brooke was treason 
either against him or against her aunt. If, by engaging herself to 
him, she should rob him of his inheritance, how bitter a burden to 
him would her love have been ! If, on the other hand, she should 
reward her aunt for all that had been done for her by forcing herself^ 
a Stanbury, into a position not intended for her, how base would be 
her ingratitude ! These thoughts had troubled her much, and had 
always prevented her from answering any of her aunt's chance allu- 
sions to the property. For her, things had at last gone very right. 
She did not quite know how it had come about, but she wa& 
engaged to marry the man she loved. And her aunt was, at any rate^ 
reconciled to the marriage. But when Miss Stanbury declared that 
she did not know what to do about the property, Dorothy could only 
hold her tongue. She had had plenty to say when it had been 
suggested to her that the marriage should be put off yet for a short 
while, and that, in the meantime, Brooke should come again to Exeter. 
She swore that she did not care for how long it was put oflT, — only 
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that she hoped it might not be pat off altogether. And as for Brooke's 
coming, that, for the present, would be very much nicer than being 
married oat of hand at once. Dorothy, in troth, was not at all in a 
harry to be married, but she woald have liked to have had her lover 
always coming and going. Since the coartship had become a thing 
permitted, she had had the privilege of welcoming him twice at the 
hoase in the Close ; and that ranning down to meet him in the little 
front parlour, and the getting up to make his breakfast for him as he 
started in the morning, were among the happiest epochs of her Ufe. 
And then, as soon as ever the breakfast was eaten, and he was gone, 
she would sit down to write him a letter. Oh, those letters, so 
beautifully crossed, more than one of which was copied from beginning 
to end because some word in it was not thought to be sweet enough ; 
— ^what a heaven of happiness they were to her I The writing of the 
first had disturbed her greatly, and she had almost repented of the 
privilege before it was ended; but with the first and second the 
difficulties had disappeared ; and, had she not felt somewhat ashamed 
of the occupation, she could have sat at her desk and written him 
letters all day. Brooke would answer them, with fair regularity, but 
in a most cursory manner, — sending seven or eight lines in return for 
two sheets fully crossed; but this did not discompose her in the least. 
He was worked hard at his office, and had hundreds of other things to 
do. He, too, could say, — so thought Dorothy, — ^more in eight lines 
than she could put into as many pages. 

She was quite happy when she was told that the marriage could 
not take place till August, but that Brooke must come again in July. 
Brooke did come in the first week of July, and somewhat horrified 
Dorothy by declaring to her that Miss Stanbury was unreasonable. 
** If I insist upon leaving London so often for a day or two," said he, 
**howam I to get anything like leave of absence when the time 
comes ? '* In answer to this Dorothy tried to make him understand 
that business should not be neglected, and that, as far as she was 
concerned, she could do very well without that trip abroad which he 
had proposed for her. " I'm not going to be done in that way," said 
Brooke. ** And now that I am here she has nothing to say to me. 
I've told her a dozen times that I don't want to know anything about 
her will, and that I'll take it all for granted. There is something to 
be settled on you, that she calls her own." 

** She is so generous, Brooke." 

" She is generous enough, but she is very whimsical. She is going 
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to make her whole will over again, and now she wants to send some 
message to Uncle Barty. I don't know what it is yet, but I am 
to take it. As far as I can understand, she has sent all the way to 
London for me, in order that I may take a message across the Close." 

" You talk as though it were very disagreeable, coming to Exeter," 
said Dorothy, with a little pout. 

" So it is, — ^very disagreeable." 

" Oh, Brooke ! " 

** Very disagreeable if our marriage is to be put ofif by it. I think 
it will be so much nicer making love somewhere on the Ehine than 
having snatches of it here, and talking all the time about wills and 
tenements and settlements." As he said this, with his arm round 
her waist and his face quite close to hers, — shewing thereby that he 
was not altogether averse even to his present privileges,— she forgave 
him. 

On that same afternoon, just before the banking hours were over, 
Brooke went across to the house of Cropper and Burgess, having first 
been closeted for nearly an hour with his aunt, — and, as he went, his 
step was sedate and his air was serious. He found his uncle Barty, 
and was not very long in delivering hitj message. It was to this 
effect, — ^that Miss Stanbury particularly wished to see Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Burgess on business, at some hour on that afternoon or that 
evening. Brooke himself had been made acquainted with the subject 
in regard to which this singular interview was desired ; but it was 
not a part of his duty to communicate any information respecting it. 
It had been necessary that his consent to certain arrangements should 
be asked before the invitation to Barty Burgess could be given ; but 
his present mission was confined to an authority to give the invitation. 

Old Mr. Burgess was much surprised, and was at first disposed to 
decline the proposition made by the ** old harridan," as he called her. 
He had never put any restraint on his language in talking of Miss 
Stanbury with his nephew, and was not disposed to do so now, 
because she had taken a new vagary into her head. But there was 
something in his nephew's manner which at last induced him to dis- 
cuss the matter rationally. 

<* And you don't know what it's all about?" said Uncle Barty. 

"I can't quite say that. I suppose I do know pretty well. At any 
rate, I know enough to think that you ought to come. But I must not 
say what it is." 

" Will it do me or anybody else any good ?" 
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" It can't do yon any harm. She won't eat you." 

^'Bnt she can abase me like a pickpocket, and I should return it, 
and then there would be a scolding match. I always have kept out 
of her way, and I think I had better do so still." 

Nevertheless Brooke prevailed, — or rather the feeling of euiiosity 
which was naturally engendered prevailed. For very, very many years 
Barty Burgess had never entered or left his own house of business 
without seeing the door of that in which lliCss Stanbury Hvedi — and 
he had never seen that door without a feeling of detestation far the 
owner of it. It would, perhaps, have been a more rational feeling on 
his part had he confined his hatred to the memory of his brother, by 
whose will Miss Stanbury had been enriched, and he had been, as he 
thought, impoverished. But there had been a contest, and litigation, 
and disputes, and contradictions, and a long course of those incidents 
in life which lead to rancour and ill blood, afi;er the death of the 
former Brooke Burgess ; and, as the result of all this. Miss Stanbury 
held the property and Barty Burgess held his hatred. He had never 
been ashamed of it, and had spoken his mind out to all who would 
hear him. And, to give Miss Stanbury her due, it must be admitted 
that she had hardly been behind him in the warmth of her expres- 
sion, — of which old Barty was well aware. He hated, and knew that 
he was hated in return. And he knew, or thought that he knew, that 
his enemy was not a woman to relent because old age and weakness 
and the fear of death were coming on her. His enemy, with all her 
faults, was no coward. It could not be that now at the eleventh 
hour she should desire to reconcile him by any act of tardy justice, — 
nor did he wish to be reconciled at this, the eleventh hour. His 
hatred was a pleasant excitement to him. His abuse of Miss Stan- 
bury was a chosen recreation. His unuttered daily curse, as he 
looked over to her door, was a relief to him. Nevertheless he would 
:go. As Brooke had said, — no harm could come of his going. He 
would go, and at least listen to her proposition. 

About seven in the evening his knock was heard at the door. Miss 
Stanbury was sitting in the small up-stairs parlour, dressed in her 
second best gown, and was prepared with considerable stifl5iess and 
state for the occasion. Dorothy was with her, but was desired in a 
quick voice to hurry away the moment the knock was heard, as 
though old Barty would have jumped from the hall door into the 
room at a bound. Dorothy collected herself with a little start, and 
%vent without a word. She had heard much of Barty Burgess, but 
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had never spoken to him, and was subject to a feeling of great awe 
when she wonld remember that the grim old man of whom she had 
heard so mnch evil wonld soon be her uncle. According to arrange- 
ment, Mr. Burgess was shewn up-stairs by his nephew. Barty Bur- 
gess had been bom in this very house, but had not been inside the 
walls of it for more than thirty years. He also was somewhat awed 
by the occasion, and followed his nephew without a word. Brooke 
was to remain at hand, so that he might be summoned should he be 
wanted ; but it had been decided by Miss Stanbury that he should 
not be present at the interview. As soon as her visitor entered the 
room she rose in a stately way, and curtseyed, propping herself with 
one hand upon the table as she did so. She looked him full in the 
f&ce meanwhile, and curtseying a second time asked him to seat him- 
self in a chair which had been prepared for him. She did it all very 
well, and it may be surmised that she had rehearsed the little scene, 
perhaps more than once, when nobody was looking at her. He 
howed, and walked round to the chair and seated himself; but finding 
that he was so placed that he could not see his neighbour's face, he 
moved his chair. He was not going to fight such a duel as this with 
the disadvantage of the sun in his eyes. 

Hitherto there had hardly been a word spoken. Miss Stanbury 
had muttered something as she was cm*tseying, and Barty Burgess 
had made some return. Then she began : *^ Mr. Burgess," she said, 
** I am indebted to you for your complaisance in coming here at 
my request," To this he bowed again. ** I should not have ventured 
thus to trouble you were it not that years are dealing more hardly 
with me than they are with you, and that I could not have ventured 
to discuss a matter of deep interest otherwise than in my own room." 
It was her room now, certainly, by law; but Barty Burgess re- 
membered it when it was his mother's room, and when she used 
to give them all their meals there, — ^now so many, many years ago ! 
He bowed again, and said not a word. He knew well that she 
cQvld sooner be brought to her point by his silence than by his 
speech. 

She was a long time coming to her point. Before she could do so 

she was forced to allude to times long past, and to subjects which 

she found it very difficult to touch without saying that which would 

either belie herself, or seem to be severe upon him. Though she had 

prepared herself, she could hardly get the words spoken, and she 

Was greatly impeded by the obstinacy of his silence. But at last 
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her proposition was made to him. She told him that his nephew, 
Brooke, was about to be married to her niece, Dorothy; and that 
it was her intention to make Brooke her heir in the bulk of the 
property which she had received under the will of the late Mr. 
Brooke Burgess. " Indeed," she said, ** all that I received at your 
brother's hands shall go back to your brother's family unimpaired." 
He only bowed, and would not say a word. Then she went on to 
say that it had at first been a matter to her of deep regret that 
Brooke should have set his affections upon her niece, as there had 
been in her mind a strong desire that none of her own people should 
enjoy the reversion of the wealth, which she had always regarded as 
being hers only for the term of her life ; but that she had found that 
the young people had been so much in earnest, and that her 
own feeling had been so near akin to a prejudice, that she had 
jdelded. When this was said Barty smiled instead of bowing, 
and Miss Stanbury felt that there might be something worse even 
than his silence. His smile told her that he believed her to be 
lying. Nevertheless she went on. She was not fool enough to 
suppose that the whole nature of the man was to be changed by 
a few words from her. So she went on. The marriage was a thing 
fixed, and she was thinking of settlements, and had been talking to 
lawyers about a new will. 

"I do not know that I can help you," said Barty, finding that 
a longer pause than usual made some word from him absolutely 
necessary. 

" I am going on to that, and I regret that my story should detain 
you so long, Mr. Burgess." And she did go on. She had, she said, 
made some saving out of her income. She was not going to trouble 
Mr. Burgess with this matter, — only that she might explain to him 
that what she would at once give to the young couple, and what she 
would settle on Dorothy after her own death, would all come from 
such savings, and that such gifts and bequests would not diminish 
the family property. Barty again smiled as he heard this, and 
Miss Stanbury in her heart likened him to the devil in person. But 
still she went on. She was very desirous that Brooke Burgess 
should come and live at Exeter. His property would be in the town 
and the neighbourhood. It would be a seemly thing, — such was her 
words, — that he should occupy the house that had belonged to 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather; and then, moreover, — 
she acknowledged that she spoke selfishly, — she dreaded the idea 
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of being left alone for the remainder of her own years. Her pro- 
position at last was uttered. It was simply this, that Barty Burgess 
should give to his nephew, Brooke, his share in the bank. 

** I am damned, if I do ! " said Barty Burgess, rising up from his chair. 

But before he had left the room he had agreed to consider the 

proposition. Miss Stanbury had of course known that any such 

suggestion coming from her without an adequate reason assigned, 

would have been mere idle wind. She was prepared with such 

adequate reason. If Mr. Burgess could see his way to make the 

proposed transfer of his share of the bank business, she. Miss 

Stanbury, would hand over to him, for his life, a certain proportion 

of the Burgfess property which lay in the city, the income of which 

would exceed that drawn by him from the business. Would he, at 

his time of life, take that for doing nothing which he now got for 

working hard ? That was the meaning of it. And then, too, as 

far as the portion of the property went, — and it extended to the 

houses owned by Miss Stanbury on the bank side of the Close, — 

it would belong altogether to Barty Burgess for his life. "It will 

simply be this, Mr. Burgess ; — ^that Brooke will be your heir, — as 

would be natural." 

"I don't know that it would be at all natural," said he. **I 
should prefer to choose my own heir." 

"No doubt, Mr. Burgess, — ^in respect to your own property," said 
Miss Stanbury. 

At last he said that he would think of it, and consult his partner ; 
•and then he got up to take his leave. ** For myself," said Miss 
Stanbury, "I would wish that all animosities might be buried." 

" We can say thj^t they are buried," said the grim old man, — 
**but nobody will believe us." 

" What matters, — ^if we could believe it ourselves ?" 
"But suppose we didn't. I don't believe that much good can 
come from talking of such things, Miss Stanbury. You and I have 
grown too old to swear a friendship. I will think of this thing, and 
if I find that it can be made to suit without much difficulty, I will 
perhaps entertain it.*' Then the interview was over, and old B.irty 
made his way down-stairs, and out of the house. He looked over to 
the tenements in the Close which were offered to him, every circum- 
stance of each one of which he knew, and felt that he might do 
worse. Were he to leave the bank, he could not take his entire 
income with him, and it had been long said of him that he ought 
VOL. n. o * 
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to leave it. The Croppers, who were his partners, — and whom he 
had never loved, — ^would be glad to welcome in his place one of 
the old family who would have money ; and then the name would 
be perpetuated in Exeter, which, even to Barty Burgess, was some- 
thing. 

On that night the scheme was divulged to Dorothy, and she was in 
ecstasies. London had always sounded bleak and distant and terrible 
to her ; and her heart had misgiven her at the idea of leaving her 
aunt. If only this thing might be arranged ! When Brooke spoke 
the next morning of returning at once to his office, he was rebuked 
by both the ladies. What was the Ecclesiastical Commission Office 
to any of them, when matters of such importance were concerned ? 
But Brooke would not be talked out of his prudence. He was very 
willing to be made a banker at Exeter, and to go to school again and 
learn banking business ; but he would not throw up his occupation 
in London till he knew that there was another ready for him in the 
country. One day longer he spent in Exeter, and during that day 
he was more than once with his uncle. He saw also the Messrs. 
Cropper, and was considerably chilled by the manner in, which they 
at first seemed to entertain the proposition. Lideed, for a couple of 
hours he thought that the scheme must be abandoned. It was pointed 
out to him that Mr. Barty Burgess's life would probably be short, and 
that he — Barty — ^had but a small part of the business at his disposal. 
But gradually a way to terms was seen, — not quite so simple as that 
which Miss Stanbury had suggested; and Brooke, when he left 
Exeter, did believe it possible that he, after all, might become the 
family representative in the old banking-house of the Burgesses. 

** And how long will it take, Aunt Stanbury ? " Dorothy asked. 

"Don't you be impatient, my dear." 

** I am not the least impatient ; but of course I want to tell mamma 
and Priscilla. It will be so nice to live here and not go up to London. 
Ai'e wc to stay here, — in this very house ?" 

** Have you not found out yet that Brooke will be likely to have an 
opinion of his own on such things ? " 

** But would you wish us to live here, aunt ?" 

** I hardly know, dear. I am a foolish old woman, and cannot say 
what I would wish. I cannot bear to be alone." 

** Of course we will stay with you." 

** And yet I should be jealous if I were not mistress of my own 
house." 
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" Of course yon will be mistress." 

** I believe, Dolly, that it would be better that I should die. I have 
come to feel that I can do more good by going out of the world than 
by remaining in it." Dorothy hardly answered this in words, but sat 
close by her aunt, holding the old woman's hand and caressing it, 
and administering that love of which Miss Stanbury had enjoyed so 
little during her life and which had become so necessary to her. 

The news about the bank arrangements, though kept of course as 
a great secret, soon became common in Exeter. It was known to be 
a good thing for the firm in general that Barty Burgess should be 
removed from his share of the management. He was old-fashioned, 
unpopular, and very stubborn; and he and a certain Mr. Julius 
Cropper, who was the leading man among the Croppers, had not 
always been comfortable together. It was at first hinted that old 
Miss Stanbury had been softened by sudden twinges of conscience, 
and that she had confessed to some terrible crime in the way of 
forgery, perjury, or perhaps worse, and had relieved herself at last by 
making full restitution. But such a rumour as this did not last long 
or receive wide credence. When it was hinted to such old friends as 
Sir Peter Mancrudy and Mrs. MacHugh, they laughed it to scorn, — 
and it did not exist even in the vague form of an undivulged mystery 
for above three days. Then it was asserted that old Barty had been 
found to have no real claim to any share in the bank, and that he was 
to be turned out at Miss Stanbury's instance ; — that he was to be 
turned out, and that Brooke had been acknowledged to be the owner 
of the Burgess share of her business. Then came the fact that old 
Barty had been bought out, and that the future husband of Miss 
Stanbury's niece was to be the junior partner. A general feeling 
prevailed at last that there had been another great battle between 
Miss Stanbury and old Barty, and that the old maid had prevailed 
now as she had done in former days. 

Before the end of July the papers were in the lawyer's hands, and 
all the terms had been fixed. Brooke came down again and again, to 
Dorothy's great delight, and displayed considerable firmness in the 
management of his own interest. If Fate intended to make him a 
banker in Exeter instead of a clerk in the Ecclesiastical Conmiission 
Office, he would be a banker after a respectable fashion. There was 
more than one little struggle between him and Mr. Julius Cropper, 
which ended in accession of respect on the part of Mr. Cropper for 
his new partner. Mr. Cropper had thought that the establishment 
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might best be known to the commercial world of the West of 
England as "Croppers' Bank;" but Brooke had been very firm in 
asserting that if he was to have anything to do with it the old name 
should be maintained. 

" It*s to be * Cropper and Burgess,' " he said to Dorothy one after- 
noon. ** They fought hard for * Cropper, Cropper, and Burgess ;' — 
but I wouldn't stand more than one Cropper." 

" Of course not," said Dorothy, with something almost of scorn in 
her voice. By this time Dorothy had gone very deeply into banking 
business. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

**/ WOULDN'T DO IT, IF I WAS YOU."* 

Miss Stanbury at this time was known all through Exeter to be very 
much altered from the Miss Stanbury of old ; — or even from the Miss 
Stanbury of two years since. The Miss Stanbury of old was a 
stalwart lady who would play her rubber of whist five nights a week, 
and could hold her own in conversation against the best woman in 
Exeter, — not to speak of her acknowledged superiority over every 
man in that city. Now she cared little for the glories of debate ; and 
though she still liked her rubber, and could wake herself up to the 
old fire in the detection of a revoke or the claim for a second trick, her 
rubbers were few and far between, and she would leave her own house 
on an evening only when all circumstances were favourable, and with 
many precautions against wind and water. Some said that she was 
becoming old, and that she was going out like the snuff of a candle. 
But Sir Peter Mancrudy declared that she might live for the next 
fifteen years, if she would only think so herself. ** It was true," Sir 
Peter said, ** that in the winter she had been ill, and that there had 
been danger as to her throat during the east winds of the spring ; — 
but those dangers had passed away, and, if she would only exert 
herself, she might be almost as good a woman as ever she had been." 
Sir Peter was not a man of many words, or given to talk frequently 
of his patients ; but it was clearly Sir Peter's opinion that Miss 
Stanbury's mind was ill at ease. She had become discontented with 
life, and therefore it was that she cared no longer for the combat 
of tongues, and had become cold even towards the card- table. It was 
BO in truth ; and yet perhaps the lives of few men or women had been 
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more innocent, and few had struggled harder to be just in their deal- 
ings and generous in their thoughts. 

There was ever present to her mind an idea of failure and a fear 
lest she had been mistaken in her views throughout her life. No one 
had ever been more devoted to peculiar opinions, or more strong in 
the use of language for their expression ; and she was so far true to 
herself, that she would never seem to retreat from the position she had 
taken. She would still scorn the new fangles of the world around 
her, and speak of the changes which she saw as all tending to evil. 
But, through it all, there was an idea present to herself that it could 
not be God*s intention that things should really change for the worse, 
and that the fault must be in her, because she had been unable to 
move as others had moved. She would sit thinking of the circum- 
stances of her own life and tell herself that with her everything had 
failed. She had loved, but had quarrelled with her lover ; and her 
love had come to nothing — ^but barren wealth. She had fought for 
her wealth and had conquered ; — and had become hard in the fight, 
and was conscious of her own hardness. In the early days of her 
riches and power she had taken her nephew by the hand, — and had 
thrown him away from her because he would not dress himself in her 
mirror. She had believed herself to be right, and would not, even 
now, tell herself that she had been wrong ; but there were doubts, 
and qualms of conscience, and an uneasiness, — ^because her life had 
been a failure. Now she was seeking to appease her self- accusations 
by sacrificing everything for the happiness of her niece and her chosen 
hero ; but as she went on with the work she felt that all would be in 
vain, unless she could sweep herself altogether from off the scene. 
She had told herself that if she could bring Brooke to Exeter, his 
prospects would be made infinitely brighter than they would be in 
London, and that she in her last days would not be left utterly alone. 
But as the prospect of her future life came nearer to her, she saw, or 
thought that she saw, that there was still failure before her. Young 
people would not want an old woman in the house with them ; — even 
though the old woman would declare that she would be no more in 
the house than a tame cat. And she knew herself also too well to 
believe that she could make herself a tame cat in the home that had 
so long been subject to her dominion. Would it not be better that 
«he should go away somewhere, — and die ? 

" If Mr. Brooke is to come here,'* Martha said to her one day, ** we 
ought to begin and make the changes, ma'am.'* 
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" What changes ? You are always wanting to make changes." 

** If they was never made till I wanted them they'd never be made, 
ma'am. But if there is to be a married couple there should be things 
proper. Anyways, ma'am, we ought to know ; — oughtn't we? " 

The truth of this statement was so evident that Miss Stanbnry 
could not contradict it. But she had not even yet made up her mind. 
Ideas were running through her head which she knew to be very 
wild, but of which she could not divest herself. '* Martha," she said, 
after a while, " I think I shall go away from this myself." 

'^ Leave the house, ma'am ? " said Martha, awestruck. 

** There are other houses in the world, I suppose, in which an old 
woman can live and die." 

" There is houses, ma'am, of course." 

" And what is the difference between one and another ? " 

** I wouldn't do it, ma'am, if I was you. I wouldn't do it if it wa& 
ever so. Sure the house is big enough for Mr. Brooke and Miss 
Dorothy along with you. I wouldn't go and make such change as 
that ; — I wouldn't indeed, ma'am." Martha spoke out almost with 
eloquence, so much expression was there in her face. Miss Stanbury 
said nothing more at the moment, beyond signifying her indisposition 
to make up her mind to anything at the present moment. Yes ; — ^the 
house was big enough as far as rooms were concerned ; but how often 
had she heard that an old woman must always be in the way, if 
attempting to live with a newly-married couple ? If a mother-in-law 
be unendurable, how much more so one whose connection would be 
less near ? She could keep her own house no doubt, and let them go 
elsewhere ; but what then would come of her old dream, that Burgess, 
the new banker in the city, should live in the very house that had 
been inhabited by the Burgesses, the bankers of old ? There was 
certainly only one way out of all these troubles, and that way would 
be that she should — ^go from them and be at rest. 

Her will had now been drawn out and completed for the third or 
fourth time, and she had made no secret of its contents either with 
Brooke or Dorothy. The whole estate she left to Brooke, including 
the houses which were to become his after his uncle's death ; and in 
regard to the property she had made no further stipulation. ** I 
might have settled it on your children," she said to him, ** but in doing 
so I should have settled it on hers. I don't know why an old woman 
should try to interfere with things after she has gone. I hope you 
won't squander it, Brooke." 
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** I shall be a steady old man by that time/' he said. 

** I hope you'll be steady at any rate. But there it is, and God 
must direct you in the use of it, if He will. It has been a burthen 
to me ; but then I have been a solitary old woman." Half of what 
she had saved she proposed to give Dorothy on her marriage, and for 
doing this arrangements had already been made. There were various 
other legacies, and the last she announced was one to her nephew, 
Hugh. * * I have left him a thousand pounds, ' ' she said to Dorothy, — * * so 
that he may remember me kindly at last." As to this, however, she 
exacted a pledge that no intimation of the legacy was to be made to 
Hugh. Then it was that Dorothy told her aunt that Hugh intended 
to marry Nora Rowley, one of the ladies who had been at the Clock 
House during the days in which her mother had lived in grandeur ; 
and then it was also that Dorothy obtained leave to invite Hugh to 
her own wedding. " I hope she will be happier than her sister," 
Miss Stanbury said, when she heard of the intended marriage. 

" It wasn't Mrs. Trevelyan's fault, you know, aunt." 

** I say nothing about anybody's fault; but this I do say, that it 
was a very great misfortune. I fought all that battle with your 
sister Priscilla, and I don't mean to fight it again, my dear. If 
Hugh marries the young lady, I hope she will be more happy than 
her sister. There can be no harm in saying that." 

Dorothy's letter to her brother shall be given, because it will inform 
the reader of all the arrangements as they were made up to that time, 
and will convey the Exeter news respecting various persons with, 
whom our story is concerned. 

"The Close, July 20, 186— 
"Deab Hugh, 

" The day for my marriage is now fixed, and I wish with all', 
my heart that it was the same with you. Pray give my love to Nora. 
It seems so odd that, though she was living for a while with mamma 
at Nuncombe Putney, I never should have seen her yet. I am very 
glad that Brooke has seen her, and he declares that she is quite mag- 
nificenthj beautiful. Those are his own words. 

** We are to be married on the 10th of August, a Wednesday, and 
now comes my great news. Aunt Stanbury says that you are to come 
and stay in the Ifbuse. She bids me tell you so with her love ; and 
that you can have a room as long as you like. Of course, you must 
come. In the first place, you must because you are to give me away,. 
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and Brooke wouldn't have me if I wasn't given away properly; 
and then it will make me so happy that yon and Annt Stanbnry shonld 
be friends again. Yon can stay as long as yon like, but, of conrse, 
yon must come the day before the wedding. We are to be married 
in the Cathedral, and there are to be two clergymen, bat I don't yet 
know who they will be ; — not Mr. Gibson, certainly, as yon were good 
enough to suggest. 

*' Mr. Gibson is married to Arabella French, and they have gone 
away somewhere into Cornwall. Camilla has come back, and I have 
seen her once. She looked ever so fierce, as though she intended to 
declare that she didn't mind what anybody may think. They say 
that she still protests that she never will speak to her sister again. 

'* I was introduced to Mr. Barty Burgess the other day. Brooke 
was here, and we met him in the Close. I hardly knew what he said 
to me, I was so frightened ; but Brooke said that he meant to be 
civil, and that he is going to send me a present. I have got a quantity 
of things already, and yesterday Mrs. MacHugh sent me such a 
beautifal cream-jug. If you'll come in time on the 9th, you shall see 
them all before they are put away. 

« Mamma and Priscilla are to be here, and they will come on the 
9th also. Poor, dear mamma is, I know, terribly flurried about it, 
and so is Aunt Stanbury. It is so long since they have seen each 
other. I don't think Priscilla feels it the same way, because she is so 
brave. Do you remember when it was first proposed that I should 
come here ? I am so glad I came, — ^because of Brooke. He will come 
on the 9th, quite early, and I do so hope you will come with him. 

" Yours most affectionately, 

**PoROTHY Stanbury. 

** Give my best, best love to Nora.'* 



\ 



CHAPTEB XG. 

LADr BOtFLEF COyQUEBED. 

f HEX the Bovleys vere back in Lon- 
don, and began to employ themselves 
on the terrible work of m&king ready 
for their jouniey to the Islands, 
Lady Bowley gradnally gave way 
aboat Hugh Stanbury. She had be- 
come atrare that Nora would not go 
back with them, — nnileBa nndor an 
amount of pressura which she would 
find it impassible to nse. And if 
Nora did not go oat to the Islands, 
what was to become of her nnless 
' she married this man ? Sir Ifarma- 
: duke, when all was explained to him, 
declared that a girl mnst do what her 
' parents ordered her to do. " Other 
girls live with their fathers and mothers, and so must she." Lady 
Bawley endeavoured to esplain that other girls lived with their fathers 
and mothers, because they found themselves in established homes from 
which they are not disposed to run away ; but Nora's position was, as 
she alleged, very different. Nora's home bad latterly been vrith her 
sister, and it was hardly to be expected that the parental antbority 
should not find itself impaired by the interregnnm which had taken 
place. Sir Marmaduke would not see the thing in the same light, and 
was disposed to treat his daughter with a high hand. If she wonld 
not do as she was bidden, she- should no longer be daughter of his. 
In answer to this Lady Rowley could only repeat her conviction that 
Nora wonld not go out to the Mandarins ; and that as for disin- 
heriting her, casting her off, curaing her, and the rest, — she had no 
belief in sach doings at all. " On the stage they do such things as 
that," she said; "and, perhaps, they used to do it once in reality. 
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But you know that it's out of the question now. Fancy your standing 
up and cursing at the dear girl, just as we are all starting from South- 
ampton 1" Sir Marmaduke knew as well as his wife that it would be 
impossible, and only muttered something about the '* dear girl " 
behaving herself with great impropriety. 

They were all aware that Nora was not going to leave England, 
because no berth had been taken for her on board the ship, and because, 
while the other girls were preparing for their long voyage, no prepa- 
rations were made for her. Of course she was not going. Sir Mar- 
maduke would probably have given way altogether immediately on 
his return to London, had he not discussed the matter with his friend 
Colonel Osborne. It became, of course, his duty to make some 
inquiry as to the Stanbury family, and he knew that Osborne had 
visited Mrs. Stanbury when lie made his unfortunate pagrimage to 
the porch of Cockchafl^gton Church. He told Osborne the whole 
story of Nora's engagement, telling also that other most heart-breaking 
tale of her conduct in regard to Mr. Glascock, and asked the Colonel 
what he thought about the Stanburys. Now the Colonel did not hold 
the Stanburys in high esteem. He had met Hugh, as the reader may 
perhaps remember, and had had some intercourse with the young 
man, which had not been quite agreeable to him, on the platform of 
the railway station at Exeter. And he had also heard something of 
the ladies at Nuncombe Putney during his short sojourn at the house 
of Mrs. Crocket. "My belief is, they are beggars," said Colonel 
Osborne. 

** I suppose so," said Sir Marmaduke, shaking his head. 

" When I went over to call on Emily, — ^that time I was at Cock- 

chaffington, you know, when Trevelyan made himself such a d 

fool, — I found the mother and sister living in a decentish house 
enough; but it wasn't their house." 

** Not their own, you mean ? " 

" It was a place that Trevelyan had got this young man to take for 
Emily, and they had merely gone there to be with her. They had 
been living in a little bit of a cottage ; a sort of a place that any — 
any ploughman would live in. Just that kind of cottage." 

" Goodness gracious ! " 

** And they've gone to another just like it; — so I'm told." 

** And can't he do anything better for them than that ?" asked Sir 
Marmaduke. 

** I know nothing about him. I have met him, you know. He 
used to be with Trevelyan ; — that was when Nora took a fancy for 
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liiin, of conrse. And I saw him once down in Devonshire, when I 
mnst say he behaved uncommonly badly, — doing all he conld to foster 
Trevelyan's stupid jealousy." 

" He has changed his mind about that, I think." 

" Perhaps he has ; but he behaved very badly then. Let him shew 
ap his income ; — ^that, I take it, is the question in such a case as this. 
His father was a cl6rg3anan, and therefore I suppose he must be con- 
sidered to be a gentleman. But has he means to support a wife, and 
keep up a house in London ? If he has not, that is an end to it, I 
should say." 

But Sir Marmaduke could not see his way to any such end, and, 
although he still looked black upon Nora, and talked to his wife of 
bis determination to stand no contumacy, and hinted at cursing, dis- 
inheriting, and the like, he began to perceive that Nora would have 
iier own way. In his unhappiness he regretted this visit to England, 
and almost thought that the Mandarins were a pleasanter residence 
than London. He could do pretty much as he pleased there, and 
<iould live quietly, without the trouble which encountered him now on 
«yery side. 

Nora, immediately on her return to London, had written a note to 
Hugh, simply telling him of her arrival and begging him to come and 
see her. '< Mamma," she said, << I must see him, and it would be 
nonsense to say that he must not come here. I have done what I 
have said I would do, and you ought not to make difficulties." Lady 
Rowley declared that Sir Marmaduke would be very angry if Hugh 
were admitted without his express permission. " I don't want to do 
anything in the dark," continued Nora, " but of course I must see 
him. I suppose it will be better that he should come to me than 
that I should go to him ?" Lady Rowley quite understood the threat 
that was conveyed in this. It would be much better that Hugh 
should come to the hotel, and that he should be treated then as an 
accepted lover. She had come to that conclusion. But she was 
obliged to vacillate for awhile between her husband and her daughter. 
Hugh came of course, and Sir Marmaduke, by his wife's advice, kept 
out of the way. Lady Rowley, though she was at home, kept herself 
also out of the way, remaining above with her two other daughters. 
Nora thus achieved the glory and happiness of receiving her lover 
alone. 

" My own true girl I " he said, speaking with his arms still round 
her waist. 

" I am true enough ; but whether I am your own, — ^that is another 
question." 
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" You mean to be ? " 

** But papa doesn't mean it. Papa says that yon are nobody, and 
that yon haven't got an income ; and thinks that I had better go back 
and be an old maid at the Mandarins." 

« And what do you think yourself, Nora ? " 

<< What do I think ? As far as I can understand, young ladies are 
not allowed to think at all. They have to do what their papas tell 
them. That will do, Hugh. You can talk without taking hold of 
me. 

" It is such a time since I have had a hold of you, — as you call it." 

** It will be much longer before you can do so again, if I go back 
to the Islands with papa. I shall expect you to be true, you know ; 
and it will be ten years at the least before I can hope to be home 
again." 

" I don't think you mean to go, Nora." 

'^ But what am I to do ? That idea of yours of walking out to the 
next church and getting ourselves married sounds very nice and 
independent, but you know that it is not practicable." 

** On the other hand, I know it is." 

'< It is not practicable for me, Hugh. Of all things in the world I 
don't want to be a Lydia. I won't do anything that anybody shall 
ever say that your wife ought not to have done. Young women 
when they are married ought to have their papas' and manunas' con- 
sent. I have been thinking about it a great deal for the last month 
or two, and I have made up my mind to that." 

** What is it all to come to, then ?" 

**I mean to get papa's consent. That is what it is to come to." 

** And if he is obstinate ? " 

** I shall coax him round at last. When the time for going comes, 
he'll yield then." 

**But you will not go with them ?" As he asked this he came to 
her and tried again to take her by the waist ; but she retreated from 
him, and got herself clear from his arm. ** If you are afraid of me, 
I shall know that you think it possible that we may be parted." 

**I am not a bit afraid of you, Hugh." 

"Nora, I think you ought to tell me something definitely." 

** I think I have been definite enough, sir. You may be sure of 
this, however ; — I will not go back to the Islands." 

** Give me your hand on that." 

" There is my hand. But, remember ; — ^I had told you just as 
much before. I don't mean to go back. I mean to stay here. I 
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mean ; — ^but I do not think I will tell yon all the things I mean to 
do." 

** You mean to be my wife ? " 

" Certainly ; — some day, when the difficulty about the chairs and 
tables can settle itself. The real question now is, — ^what am I to do 
with myself when papa and mamma are gone ?*' 

''Become Mrs. H. Stanbury at once. Chairs and tables! You 
shall have chairs and tables as many as you want. You won't be too 
proud to live in lodgings for a few months ? '* 

" There must be preliminaries, Hugh, — even for lodgings, though 
they may be very slender. Papa goes in less than three weeks now, 
and mamma has got something else to think of than my marriage 
garments. And then there are all manner of difficulties, money difficul- 
ties and others, out of which I don't see my way yet." Hugh began 
to asseverate that it was his business to help her through all money 
difficulties as well as others ; but she soon stopped his eloquence. 
** It will be by-and-by, Hugh, and I hope you'll support the burden 
like a man ; but just at present there is a hitch. I shouldn't have 
come over at all ; — ^I should have stayed with Emily in Italy, had I 
not thought that I was bound to see you." 

" My own darling ! " 

" "When papa goes, I think that I had better go back to her." 

''I'll take you !" said Hugh, picturing to himself all the pleasures 
of such a tour together over the Alps. 

"No you won't, because that would be improper. When we 
travel together we must go Darby and Joan fashion, as man and 
wife. I think I had better go back to Emily, because her position 
there is so terrible. There must come some end to it, I suppose 
soon. He will be better, or he will become so bad that, — that 
medical interference will be unavoidable. But I do not like that she 
should be alone. She gave me a home when she had one ; — and I 
must always remember that I met you there." After this there was 
.<if course another attempt with Hugh's right arm, which on this occa- 
sion was not altogether unsuccessful. And then she told him of her 
friendship for Mr. Glascock's wife, and of her intention at some 
future time to visit them at Monkhams. 

« And see all the glories that might have been your own," he said. 

" And think of the young man who has robbed me of them all ! 
And you are to go there too, so that you may see what you have done. 
There was a time, Hugh, when I was very nearly pleasing all my 
friends and shewing myself to be a young lady of high taste and 
noble fortune, — and an obedient, good girl." 
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« And why didn't you ? " 

" I thought I would wait just a little longer. Because, — ^because^ 

— ^because . Oh, Hugh, how cross you were to me afterwards: 

when you came down to Nuncombe and would hardly speak to me 1 '^ 

"And why didn't I speak to you ?'* 

'* I don't know. Because you were cross, and surly, and thinking^ 
of nothing but your tobacco, I believe. Do you remember how we 
walked to Liddon, and you hadn't a word for anybody ? " 

" I remember I wanted you to go down to the river with me, and 
you wouldn't go." 

'' You asked me only once, and I did so long to go with you. Da 
you remember the rocks in the river? I remember the place as 
though I saw it now ; and how I longed to jump horn one stone to- 
another. Hugh, if we are ever married, you must take me there,, 
and let me jump on those stones." 

" You pretended that you could not think of wetting your feet." 

" Of course I pretended, — ^because you were so cross, and so cold^ 
Oh, dear ! I wonder whether you will ever know it all." 

" Don't I know it aU now ? " 

" I suppose you do, nearly. There is mighty little of a secret ia 
it, and it is the same thing that is going on always. Only it seems so* 
strange to me that I should ever have loved any one so dearly, — and 
that for next to no reason at all. You never made yourself very 
charming that I know of; — did you ? " 

** I did my best. It wasn't much, I dare say." 

** You did nothing, sir, — except just let me fall in love with you^ 
And you were not quite sure that you would let me do that." 

" Nora, I don't think you do understand." 

" I do ; — ^perfectly. Why were you cross with me, instead of say- 
ing one nice word when you were down at Nimcombe ? I do under- 
stand." 

"Why was it?" 

"Because you did not think well enough of me to believe that I 
would give myself to a man who had no fortune of his own. I know 
it now, and I knew it then ; and therefore I wouldn't dabble in the 
river with you. But it's all over now, and we'll go and get wet 
together like dear little children, and Priscilla shall scold us when we 
come back." 

They were alone in the sitting-room for more than an hour, and 
Lady Kowley was patient up-stairs as mothers will be patient in such 
emergencies. Sophie and Lucy had gone out and left her ; and there- 
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she remained telling herself, as the weary minutes went by, that as 
the thing was to be, it was well that the yonng people should be 
together. Hugh Stanbury could never be to her what Mr. Glascock 
would have been, — a son-in-law to sit and think about, and dream of, 
and be proud of, — ^whose existence as her son-in-law would in itself 
have been a happiness to her out in her banishment at the other 
side of the world ; but nevertheless it was natural to her, as a soft- 
hearted loving mother with many daughters, that any son-in-law 
should be dear to her. Now that she had gradually brought herself 
round to believe in Nora's marriage, she was disposed to make the 
best of Hugh, to remember that he was certainly a clever man, that 
he was an honest fellow, and that she had heard of him as a good son 
and a kind brother, and that he had behaved well in reference to her 
Emily and Trevelyan. She was quite willing now that Hugh should 
be happy, and she sat there thinking that the time was very long, 
but still waiting patiently till «he should be summoned. ''You must 
let me go for mamma for a moment,'' Nora said. ** I want you to 
see her and make yourself a good boy before her. If you are ever 
to be her son-in-law, you ought to be in her good graces." Hugh 
declared that he would do his best, and Nora fetched her mother. 

Stanbury found some difficulty in making himself a ^* good boy " 
in Lady Bowley's presence ; and Lady Kowley herself, for some 
time, felt very strongly the awkwardness of the meeting. She had 
never formally recognised the young man as her daughter's accepted 
suitor, and was not yet justified in doing so by any permission from 
Sir Marmaduke ; but, as the young people had been for the last hour 
or two alone together, with her connivance and sanction, it was indis- 
pensable that she should in some way signify her parental adherence 
to the arrangement. Nora began by talking about Emily, and Tre- 
velyan's condition and mode of living were discussed. Then Lady 
Kowley said something about their coming journey, and Hugh, with 
a lucky blunder, spoke of Nora's intended return to Italy. ** We don't 
know how that may be," said Lady Bowley. " Her papa still wishes 
her to go back with us." 

'* Mamma, you know that that is impossible," said Nora. 

" Not impossible, my love." 

**But she will not go back," said Hugh. "Lady Rowley, you 
would not propose to separate us by such a distance as that ?" 

<' It is Sir Marmaduke that you must ask." 

" Mamma, mamma ! " exclaimed Nora, rushing to her mother's side, 
*'it is not papa that we must ask, — ^not now. We want you to be 
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onr friend. Don't we, Hugh? And, mamma, if yon will really be 
onr friend, of course, papa will come round." 

" My dear Nora ! " 

« Yon know he will, mamma ; and you know that yon mean to be 
good and kind to ns. Of course I can*t go back to the Islands with 
yon. How could I go so fieur and leave him behind ? He might have 
half-a-dozen wives before I could get back to him — " 

" If you have not more trust in him than that ! " 

<< Long engagements are awful bores," said Hugh, finding it to be 
necessary that he also should press forward his argument. 

** 1 can trust him as far as I can see him," said Nora, '< and there- 
fore I do not want to lose sight of him altogether." 

Lady Bowley of course gave way and embraced her accepted son- 
in-law. After all it might have been worse. He saw his way clearly, 
he said, to making six hundred a year, and did not at all doubt that 
before long he would do better than that. He proposed that they 
should be married some time in the autumn, but was willing to 
acknowledge that much must depend on the position of Trevelyan 
and his wife. He would hold himself ready at any moment, he said, 
to start to Italy, and would do all that could be done by a brother. 
Then Lady Bowley gave him her blessing, and kissed him again, — 
and Nora kissed him too, and hung upon him, and did not push him 
away at all when his arm crept round her waist. And that feeling 
came upon him which must surely be acknowledged by all engaged 
young men when they first find themselves encouraged by mammas 
in the taking of liberties which they have hitherto regarded as mys- 
teries to be hidden, especially from maternal eyes, — ^that feeling of 
being a fine fat calf decked out with ribbons for a sacrifice. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

FOUR aCLOCK IN THE MORNIKO. 



Another week went by and Sir Marmaduke had even yet not surren- 
dered. He quite understood that Nora was not to go back to the 
Islands. And had visited Mr. and Mrs. Outhouse at St. Diddulph's 
in order to secure a home for her there, if it might be possible. Mr. 
Outhouse did not refuse, but gave the permission in such a fashion as 
to make it almost equal to a refusal. **He was," he said, "much 
attached to his niece Nora, but he had heard that there was a love 
afiair." Sir Marmaduke, of course, could not deny the love affair. 
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There was certainly a love affair of whicli he did not personally 
approve, as the gentleman had no fixed income and as far as he 
conld understand no fixed profession. "Such a love affair," 
thought Mr. Outhouse, " was a sort of thing that he didn't know 
how to manage at all. If Nora came to him, was the young 
man to visit at the house, or was he not ? " Then Mrs. Outhouse 
said something as to the necessity of an anti-Stanhury pledge on Nora's 
part, and Sir Marmaduke found that that scheme must be abandoned. 
Mrs. Trevelyan had written from Florence more than once or twice, 
and in her last letter had said that she would prefer not to have Nora 
Vith her. She was at that time living in lodgings at Siena and had 
her boy there also. She saw her husband every other day; but 
nevertheless, — according to her statements, — ^her visits to Casalunga 
were made in opposition to his wishes. He had even expressed a desire 
that she should leave Siena and return to England. He had once 
gone so far as to say that if she would do so, he would follow her. 
But she clearly did not believe him, and in all her letters spoke of 
him as one whom she could not regard as being under the guidance 
of reason. She had taken her child with her once or twice to the 
house, and on the first occasion Trevelyan had made much of his 
son, had wept over him, and professed that in losing him he had 
lost his only treasure; but after that he had not noticed the boy, 
and latterly she had gone alone. She thought that perhaps her visits 
cheered him^ breaking the intensity of his solitude ; but he never 
expressed himself gratified by them, never asked her to remain at 
the house, never returned with her into Siena, and continually spoke 
of her return to England as a step which must be taken soon, — 
and the sooner the better. He intended to follow her, he said; and 
she explained very fully how manifest was his wish that she should 
go, by the temptation to do so which he thought that he held out 
by this promise. He had spoken, on every occasion of her presence 
with him, of Sir Marmaduke's attempt to prove him to be a madman; 
but declared that he was afraid of no one in England, and would 
face all the lawyers in Chancery Lane and all the doctors in Savile 
Eow. Nevertheless, so said Mrs. Trevelyan^ he would undoubtedly 
remain at Casalunga till after Sir Marmaduke should have sailed. 
He was not so mad but that he knew that no one else would be so 
keen to take steps against him as would Sir Marmaduke. As for 
his health, her account of him was very sad. " He seemed," she 
said, " to be withering away. His hand was mere skin and bone. 
His hair and beard so covered his thin long cheeks, that there 
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was nothing lefl of his face but his bright, large, melancholy eyes. 
His legs had become so frail and weak that they wonld hardly bear 
his weight as he walked; and his clothes, thongh he had taken a 
fancy to throw aside all that he had brought with him from England, 
hung so loose about him that they seemed as though they would 
fall &om him. Once she had ventured to send out to him from 
Siena a doctor to whom she had been reconunended in Florence ; 
but he had taken the visit in very bad part, had told the gentleman 
that he had no need for any medical services, and had been furious 
with her, because of her offence in having sent such a visitor. He 
had told her that if ever she ventured to take such a liberty agaii^ 
he would demand the child back, and refuse her permission inside 
the gates of Oasalunga. << Don't come, at any rate, till I send for 
you," Mrs. Trevelyan said in her last letter to her sister. *'Your 
being here would do no good, and would, I think, make him feel 
that he was being watched. My hope is, at last, to get him to 
return with me. If you were here, I think this would be less likely. 
And then why should you be mixed up with such unutterable sadness 
and distress more than is essentially necessary ? My health stands 
wonderfully well, though the heat here is very great. It is cooler at 
Casalunga than in the town, — of which I am glad for his sake. He 
perspires so profusely that it seems to me he cannot stand the waste 
much longer. I know he will not go to England as long as papa is 
there ; — but I hope that he may be induced to do so by slow stages 
as soon as he knows that papa has gone. Mind you send me a news- 
paper, so that he may see it stated in print that papa has sailed.*' 

It followed as one consequence of these letters from Florence that 
Nora was debarred from the Italian scheme as a mode of passing her 
time till some house should be open for her reception. She had 
suggested to Hugh that she might go for a few weeks to Nuncombe 
Putney, but he had explained to her the nature of his mother's cot- 
tage, and had told her that there was no hole there in which she could 
lay her head. ** There never was such a forlorn young woman," she 
said. ** When papa goes I shall literally be without shelter." There 
had come a letter from Mrs. Glascock, — at least it was signed Caro- 
line Glascock, though another name might have been used, — dated 
from Milan, saying that they were hurrying back to Naples even at 
that season of the year, because Lord Peterborough was dead. " And 
she is Lady Peterborough! " said Lady Rowley, unable to repress the 
expression of the old regrets. ** Of course she is Lady Peterborough, 
mamma ; what else should she be ? — though she does not so sign 
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herself." "We think," said the American peeress, " that we shall be 
at Monkhams before the end of August, and Charles says that you 
are to come just the same. There will be nobody else there, of 
course, because of Lord Peterborough's death." <*I saw it in the 
paper," said Sir Marmaduke, ** and quite forgot to mention it." 

That same evening there was a long family discussion about Nora*& 
prospects. They were all together in the gloomy sitting-room at 
Gregg's Hotel, and Sir Marmaduke had not yielded. The ladies had 
begun to feel that it would be well not to press him to yield. Prac- 
tically he had yielded. There was now no question of cursing and of 
so-called disinheritance. Nora was to remain in England, of course 
with the intention of being married to Hugh Stanbury ; and the diffi- 
culty consisted in the need of an immediate home for her. It wanted 
now but twelve days to that on which the family were to sail from» 
Southampton, and nothing had been settled. ** If papa will allow me 
something ever so small, and will trust me, I will live alone in lodg- 
ings," said Nora. 

"It is the maddest thing I ever heard," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"Who would take care of you, Nora ?" asked Lady Rowley. 

" And who would walk about with you ? " said Lucy. 

" I don't see how it would be possible to live alone like that," said 
Sophie. 

" Nobody would take care of me, and nobody would walk about 
with me, and I could live alone very well," said Nora. " I don't see 
why a young woman is to be supposed to be so absolutely helpless as 
all that comes to. Of course it won't be very nice, — ^but it need not. 
be for long." 

" Why not for long ? " asked Sir Marmaduke. 

" Not for very long," said Nora. 

" It does not seem to me," said Sir Marmaduke, after a consider- 
able pause, " that this gentleman himself is so particularly anxious^ 
for the match. I have heard no day named, and no rational proposi- 
tion made." 

" Papa, that is unfair, most unfair, — ^and ungenerous." 

" Nora," said her mother, " do not speak in that way to your father." 

« Mamma, it is unfair. Papa accuses Mr. Stanbury of being, — 
being lukewarm and untrue, — of not being in earnest." 

" I would rather that he were not in earnest," said Sir Marmaduke. 

"Mr. Stanbury is ready at any time," continued Nora. "He- 
would have the banns at once read, and marry me in three weeks, — 
if I would let him." 
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" Good gracious, Nora I " exclaimed Lady Kowley. 

** But I have refused to name any day, or to make any arrange- 
ment, because I did not wish to do so before papa had given his con- 
sent. That is why things are in this way. If papa will but let me 
take a room till I can go to Monkhams, I will have everything 
arranged from there. You can trust Mr. Glascock for that, and you 
can trust her." 

'* I suppose your papa will make you some allowance," said Lady 
Bowley. 

" She is entitled to nothing, as she has refused to go to her proper 
home," said Sir Marmaduke. 

The conversation, which had now become very disagreeable, was not 
allowed to go any further. And it was well that it should be inter- 
rupted. They all knew that Sir Marmaduke must be brought round 
by degrees, and that both Nora and Lady Rowley had gone as far as 
was prudent at present. But all trouble on this head was suddenly 
ended for this evening by the entrance of the waiter with a telegram. 
It was addressed to Lady Rowley, and she opened it with trembling 
hands, — as ladies always do open telegrams. It was from Emily 
Trevelyan. "Louis is much worse. Let somebody come to me. 
Hugh Stanbury would be the best." 

In a few minutes they were so much disturbed that no one quite 
knew what should be done at once. Lady Rowley began by declar- 
ing that she would go herself. Sir Marmaduke of course pointed 
out that this was impossible, and suggested that he would send a 
lawyer. Nora professed herself ready to start immediately on the 
journey, but was stopped by a proposition from her sister Lucy that 
in that case Hugh Stanbury would of course go with her. Lady 
Rowley asked whether Hugh would go, and Nora asserted that he 
would go immediately as a matter of course. She was sure he would 
go, let the people at the D. R. say what they might. According to 
her there was always somebody at the call of the editor of the D. R. 
to do the work of anybody else, when anybody else wanted to go 
away. Sir Marmaduke shook his head, and was veiy uneasy. He 
still thought that a lawyer would be best, feeling, no doubt, that if 
Stanbury's services were used on such an occasion, there must be an 
end of all opposition to the marriage. But before half-an-hour was 
over Stanbury was sent for. The boots of the hotel went off 
in a cab to the office of the D. R. with a note from Lady Rowley. 
**Dear Mr. Stanbury, — We have had a telcgi-am from Emily, and 
want to see you, at once. Please come. We shall sit up and wait for 
you till you do come. — ^E. R.'* 
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It was very distressing to them because, let the result be what it 
might, it was all but impossible that Mrs. Trevelyan should be with 
them before they had sailed, and it was quite out of the question 
that they should now postpone their journey. Were Stanbury to 
start by the morning train on the following day, he could not reach 
Siena till the afternoon of the fourth day ; and let the result bo what 
it might when he arrived there, it would be out of the question that 
Emily Trevelyan should come back quite at once, or that she should 
travel at the same speed. Of course they might hear again by tele- 
gram, and also by letter ; but they could not see her, or have any 
hand in her plans. ** If anything were to happen, she might have 
come with us," said Lady Rowley. 

** It is out of the question," said Sir Marmaduke gloomily. ** I 
could not give up the places I have taken." 

** A few days more would have done it." 

"I don't suppose she would wish to go," said Nora. ** Of course 
she would not take Louey there. Why should she ? And then I 
don*t suppose he is so ill as that." 

" There is no saying," said Sir Marmaduke. It was very evident 
that, whatever might be SirMarmaduke's opinion, he had no strongly- 
developed wish for his son-in-law's recovery. 

They all sat up waiting for Hugh Stanbury till eleven, twelve, one, 
and two o'clock at night. The "boots" had returned saying that 
Mr. Stanbury had not been at the office of the newspaper, but that, 
according to information received, he certainly would be there that 
night. No other address had been given to the man, and the note 
had therefore of necessity been lefb at the office. Sir Marmaduke 
became very fretful, and was evidently desirous of being liberated 
from his night watch. But he could not go himself, and shewed his 
impatience by endeavouring to send the others away. Lady Rowley 
replied for herself that she should certainly remain in her comer on 
the sofa all night, if it were necessary ; and as she slept very soundly 
in her comer, her comfort was not much impaired. Nora was 
pertinacious in refusing to go to bed. ** I should only go to my own 
room, papa, and remain there," she said. ** Of course I must speak 
to him before he goes." Sophie and Lucy considered that they had 
as much right to sit up as Nora, and submitted to be called geese 
and idiots by their father. 

Sir Marmaduke had arisen with a snort from a short slumber, 
and had just sworn that he and everybody else should go to bed, 
•when there came a ring at the front-door bell. The trusty boots had 
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also remained up, and in two minutes Hugh Stanbury was in the 
room. He had to make his excuses before anything else could be 
said. When he reached the D. R. Office between ten and eleven, 
it was absolutely incumbent on him to write a leading article before 
he lefi) it. He had been in the reporter's gallery of the House all 
the evening, and he had come away laden with his article. '* It 
was certainly better that we should remain up, than that the whole 
town should be disappointed,*' said Sir Marmaduke, with something 
of a sneer. 

" It is so very, very good of you to come," said Nora. 

** Indeed it is," said Lady Rowley ; " but we were quite sure you 
would come." Having kissed and blessed him as her son-in-law. 
Lady Rowley was now prepared to love him almost as well as 
though he had been Lord Peterborough. 

" Perhaps, Mr. Stanbury, we had better shew you this telegram," 
said Sir Marmaduke, who had been standing with the scrap of paper 
in his hand since the ring of the bell had been heard. Hugh took 
the message and read it. ''I do not know what should have made 
my daughter mention your name," continued Sir Marmaduke; — 
*' but as she has done so, and as perhaps the unfortunate invalid 
himself may have alluded to you, we thought it best to send for 
you." 

" No doubt it was best. Sir Marmaduke." 

" We are so situated that I cannot go. It is absolutely necessary 
that we should leave town for Southampton on Friday week. The 
ship sails on Saturday." 

**I will go as a matter of course," said Hugh. **Iwill start at 
once, — at any time. To tell the truth, when I got Lady Rowley's 
note, I thought that it was to be so. Trevelyan and I were very 
intimate at one time, and it may be that he will receive me without 
displeasure." 

There was much to be discussed, and considerable difficulty in the 
discussion. This was enhanced, too, by the feeling in the minds of 
all of them that Hugh and Sir Marmaduke would not meet again, — 
probably for many years. Were they to part now on teims of close 
affection, or were they to part almost as strangers ? Had Lucy and 
Sophie not persistently remained up, Nora would have faced the 
difficulty, and taken the bull by the horns, and asked her father 
to sanction her engagement in the presence of her lover. But she 
could not do it before so many persons, even though the persons 
were her own nearest relatives. And then there arose another 
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embarrassment. Sir Marmadnke, who had tanght himself to believe 
that Stanbnry was so poor as hardly to have the price of a dinner 
in his pocket, — although, in fact, our friend Hugh was probably the 
richer man of the two, — said something about defrajdng the cost 
of the journey. " It is taken altogether on our behalf," said Sir 
Marmaduke. Hugh became red in the face, looked angry, and 
muttered a word or two about Trevelyan being the oldest friend 
he had in the world, — "even if there were nothing else." Sir 
Marmaduke felt ashamed of himself, — ^without cause, indeed, for the 
offer was natural, — said nothing further about it ; but appeared to 
be more stiff and ungainly than ever. 

The Bradshaw was had out and consulted, and nearly half an 
hour was spent in poring over that wondrous volume. It is the 
fashion to abuse Bradshaw, — ^we speak now especially of Bradshaw 
the Continental, — ^because all the minutest details of the autumn 
tour, just as the tourist thinks that it may be made, cannot be made 
patent to him at once without close research amidst crowded figures. 
After much experience we make bold to say that Bradshaw knows 
more, and will divulge more in a quarter of an hour, of the properest 
mode of getting from any city in Europe to any other city more than 
fifty miles distant, than can be learned in that first city in a single 
morning with the aid of a courier, a carriage, a pair of horses, and 
all the temper that any ordinary tourist possesses. The Bradshaw 
was had 'out, and it was at last discovered that nothing could be 
gained in the journey from London to Siena by starting in the 
morning. Intending as he did to travel through without sleeping on 
the road, Stanbury could not do better than leave London by the 
night mail train, and this he determined to do. But when that was 
arranged, then came the nature of his commission. What was he to 
do ? No commission could be given to him. A telegram should be 
sent to Emily the next morning to say that he was coming ; and then 
he would hurry on and take his orders from her. 

They were all in doubt, terribly in doubt, whether the aggravated 
malady of which the telegram spoke was malady of the mind or of the 
body. If of the former nature then the difficulty might be very great 
indeed ; and it would be highly expedient that Stanbury should have 
some one in Italy to assist him. It was Nora who suggested that he 
should carry a letter of introduction to Mr. Spalding, and it was she 
who wrote it. Sir Marmaduke had not foregathered very closely with 
the English Minister, and nothing was said of assistance that should 
be peculiarly British. Then, at last, about three or four in the mom- 
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ing came the moment for parting. Sir Marmadnke had suggested 
that Stanbury should dine with them on the next day before he 
started, but Hugh had declined, alleging that as the day was at his 
command it must be devoted to the work of providing for his absence. 
In truth, Sir Marmaduke had given the invitation with a surly voice, 
and Hugh, though he was ready to go to the North Pole for any 
others of the family, was at the moment in an aggressive mood of 
mind towards Sir Marmaduke. 

" I will send a message directly I get there," he said, holding Lady 
Eowley by the hand, " and will write fully, — ^to you, — ^immediately." 
** God bless you, my dear friend ! " said Lady Rowley, crying. 
** Good night. Sir Marmaduke," said Hugh. 
** Good night, Mr. Stanbury." 

Then he gave a hand to the two girls, each of whom, as she took 
it, sobbed, and looked away from Nora. Nora was standing away 
from them, by herself, and away from the door, holding on to her 
chair, and with her hands clasped together. She had prepared nothing, 
— not a word, or an attitude, not a thought, for this farewell. But 
she had felt that it was coming, and had known that she must trust 
to him for a cue for her own demeanour. If he could say adieu with 
a quiet voice, and simply with a touch of the hand, then would she 
do the same, — and endeavour to think no worse of him. Nor had he 
prepared anything ; but when the moment came he could not leave 
her after that fashion. He stood a moment hesitating, not approach- 
ing her, and merely called her by her name, — "Nora!" For a 
moment she was still ; for a moment she held by her chair ; and then 
she rushed into his arms. He did not much care for her father now, 
but kissed her hair and her forehead, and held her closely to hi» 
bosom. " My own, own Nora I " 

It was necessary that Sir Marmaduke should say something. There 
was at first a little scene between all the women, during which he 
arranged his deportment. ** Mr. Stanbury," he said, " let it be so. 
I could wish for my child's sake, and also for your own, that your 
means of living were less precarious." Hugh accepted this simply as 
an authority for another embrace, and then he allowed them all to ^o 
to bed. 
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CHAPTER XCn. 

TREVELYAN DISCOURSES ON LIFE. 

Stanbury made his journey without pause or hindrance till he 
reached Florence, and as the train for Siena made it necessary that 
he should remain there for four or five hours, he went to an inn, and 
dressed and washed himself, and had a meal, and was then driven 
to Mr. Spalding's house. He found the American Minister at 
home, and was received with cordiality; hut Mr. Spalding could 
tell him little or nothing about Trevelyan. They went up to 
Mrs. Spalding's room, and Hugh was told by her that she had 
seen Mrs. Trevelyan once since her niece's marriage, and that 
then she had represented her husband as being veiy feeble. 
Hugh, in the midst of his troubles, was amused by a second and -a 
third, perhaps by a fourth, reference to ** Lady Peterborough." Mrs. 
Spalding's latest tidings as to the Trevelyans had been received 
through " Lady Peterborough " from Nora Rowley. "Lady Peter- 
borough was at the present moment at Naples, but was expected to 
pass north through Florence in a day or two. They, the Spaldings 
themselves, were kept in Florence in this very hot weather by this 
circumstance. They were going up to the Tyrolese mountains for a 
few weeks as soon as ** Lady Peterborough " should have left them 
for England. " Lady Peterborough " would have been so happy to 
make Mr. Stanbury' s acquaintance, and to have heard something 
direct from her friend Nora. Then Mrs. Spalding smiled archly, 
showing thereby that she knew all about Hugh Stanbury and his 
relation to Nora Rowley. From all which, and in accordance with the 
teaching which we got, — alas, now many years ago, — ^from a great 
master on the subject, we must conclude that poor, dear Mrs. Spald- 
ing was a snob. Nevertheless, with all deference to the memory of 
that great master, we think that Mrs. Spalding's allusions to the 
success in life achieved by her niece were natural and altogether 
pardonable ; and that reticence on the subject, — a calculated deter- 
mination to abstain from mentioning a triumph which must have 
been very dear to her, — ^would have betrayed on the whole a con- 
dition of mind lower than that which she exhibited. While rank, 
wealth, and money are held to be good things by all around us, let 
them be acknowledged as such. It is natural that a mother should 
be as proud when her daughter marries an Earl's heir as when 
her son becomes Senior Wrangler; and when we meet a lady in 
VOL. n. p* 
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Mrs. Spalding's condition who purposely abstains from mentioning th& 
name of her titled daughter, we shall be disposed to judge harshly of 
the secret workings of that lady's thoughts on the subject. We 
prefer the exhibition, which we feel to be natural. Mr. Spalding 
got our friend by the button-hole, and was making him a speech on th& 
perilous condition in which Mrs. Trevelyan was placed ; but Stan- 
bury, urged by the circumstances of his position, pulled out hi& 
watch, pleaded the hour, and escaped. 

He found Mrs. Trevelyan waiting for him at the station at Siena* 
He would hardly have known her, — not from any alteration that was 
physically personal to herself, not that she had become older in face, 
or thin, or grey, or sickly, — ^but that the trouble of her life had robbed 
her for the time of that brightness of apparel, of that pride of feminine 
gear, of that sheen of high-bred womanly bearing with which our 
wives and daughters are so careful to invest themselves. She knew 
herself to be a wretched woman, whose work in Hfe now was to 
watch over a poor prostrate wretch, and who had thrown behind her 
all ideas of grace and beauty. It was not quickly that this condition 
had come upon her. She had been unhappy at Nuncombe Putney ; 
but unhappiness had not then told upon the outward woman. She 
had been more wretched still at St. Diddulph's, and all the outward 
circumstances of life in her uncle's parsonage had been very wearisome 
to her ; but she had striven against it all, and the sheen and outward 
brightness had still been there. After that her child had been taken 
from her, and the days which she had passed in Manchester Street 
had been very grievous ; — but even yet she had not given way. It 
was not till her child had been brought back to her, and she had 
seen the life which her husband was living, and that her anger, — hot 
anger, — ^had been changed to pity, and that with pity love had re- 
turned, it was not till this point had come in her sad life that her dress 
became always black and sombre, that a veil habitually covered her 
face, that a bonnet took the place of the jaunty hat that she had worn, 
and that the prettinesses of her life were kin aside. ** It is very good 
of you to come," she said ; ** very good. I hardly knew what to do. 
I was so wretched. On the day that I sent he was so bad that I was 
obliged to do something." Stanbury, of course, inquired after Tre- 
velyan's health, as they were being driven up to Mrs. Trevelyan'* 
lodgings. On the day on which she had sent the telegram her hus- 
band had again been furiously angry with her. She had interfered, 
or had endeavoured to interfere, in some arrangements as to his health 
and comfort, and he had turned upon her with an order that the child 
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sbonld be at once sent back to bim, and tbat sbe sbotdd immediately 
quit Siena. ''Wben I said tbat Loney could not be sent, — ^and 
wbo could send a cbild into sucb keeping, — ^be told me tbat I was tbe 
basest liar tbat ever broke a promise, and tbe vilest traitor tbat bad ever 
returned evil for good. I was never to come to bim again, — ^never ; 
and tbe gate of tbe bouse would be closed against me if I appeared 
tbore." 

On tbe next day sbe bad gone again, bowever, and bad seen bim, 
and bad visited bim on every day since. Notbing fortber bad been 
said about tbe cbild, and be bad now become almost too weak for 
violent anger. ** I told bim you were coming, and tbougb be would 
not say so, I tbink be is glad of it. He expects you to-morrow." 

" I will go tbis evening, if be will let me." 

** Not to-nigbt. I tbink be goes to bed almost as tbe sun sets. I 
am never tbere myself affcer four or five in tbe affcemoon. I told Viim 
tbat you sbould be tbere to-morrow, — ^alone. I bave bired a little 
carriage, and you can take it. He said specially tbat I was not to 
come witb you. Papa goes certainly on next Saturday ? " It was a 
Saturday now, — ^tbis day on wbicb Stanbury bad arrived at Siena. 

" He leaves town on Friday." 

** You must make bim believe tbat. Do not tell bim suddenly, but 
bring it in by degrees. He tbinks tbat I am deceiving bim. He 
would go back if be knew tbat papa were gone." 

Tbey spent a long evening togetber, and Stanbury learned all tbat 
Mrs. Trevelyan could tell bim of ber busband's state. Tbere was 
no doubt, sbe said, tbat bis reason was affected ; but sbe tbougbt tbe 
state of bis mind was diseased in a ratio tbe reverse of tbat of bis 
body, and tbat wben be was weakest in bealtb, tben were bis ideas 
tbe most clear and rational. He never now mentioned Colonel 
Osborne's name, but would refer to tbe affairs of tbe last two years 
as tbougb tbey bad been governed by an inexorable Fate wbicb bad 
utterly destroyed bis bappiness witbout any fault on bis part. " You 
may be sure," sbe said, <<tbat I never accuse bim. Even wben be 
says terrible tbings of me, — ^wbicb be does, — ^I never excuse myself. 
I do not tbink I sbould answer a word, if be called me tbe vilest 
tbing on eartb." Before tbey parted for tbe nigbt many questions 
were of course asked about Nora, and Hugb described tbe condition 
in wbicb be and sbe stood to eacb otber. <<Papa bas consented, 
tben?" 

«Yes, — at four o'clock in tbe morning, — ^just as I was leaving 
tbem." 
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" And when is it to be ? ** 

" Nothing has been settled, and I do not as yet know where she 
will go to when they leave London. I think she will visit Monkhams 
when the Glascock people return to England.'* 

** What an episode in life, — ^to go and see the place, when it might 
all now have been hers ! " 

** I suppose I ought to feel dreadfully ashamed of myself for having 
marred such promotion," said Hugh. 

" Nora is such a singular girl ; — so firm, so headstrong, so good, 
and so self-reliant that she will do as well with a poor man as she 
would have done with a rich. Shall I confess to you that I did wish 
that she should accept Mr. Glascock, and that I- pressed it on her 
very strongly ? You will not be angry with me ?" 

" I am only the more proud of her ; — and of myself." 

** When she was told of all that he had to give in the way of wealth 
and rank, she took the bit between her teeth and would not be turned 
an inch. Of course she was in love." 

" I hope she may never regret it ; — ^that is all." 

'< She must change her nature first. Everything she sees at 
Monkhams will make her stronger in her choice. With all her girlish 
ways, she is like a rock ; — nothing can move her." 

Early on the next morning Hugh started alone for Casalunga, having 
first, however, seen Mrs. Trevelyan. He took out with him certain 
little things for the sick man's table ; — as to which, however, he was 
cautioned to say not a word to the sick man himself. And it was 
arranged that he should endeavour to fix a day for Trevelyan's return 
to England. That was to be the one object in view. **If we could 
get him to England," she said, "he and I would, at any rate, be 
together, and gradually he would be taught to submit himself to 
advice." Before ten in the morning, Stanbury was walking up the 
hill to the house, and wondering at the dreary, hot, hopeless desola- 
tion of the spot. It seemed to him that no one could live alone in 
such a place, in such weather, without being driven to madness. The 
soil was parched and dusty, as though no drop of rain had fallen 
there for months. The lizards, glancing in and out of the broken 
walls, added to the appearance of heat. The vegetation itself was of 
a faded yellowish green, as though the glare of the sun had taken the 
fresh colour out of it. There was a noise of grasshoppers and a hum 
of flies in the air, hardly audible, but all giving evidence of the heat. 
Not a human voice was to be heard, nor the sound of a human foot, 
and there was no shelter ; but the sun blazed down full upon every- 
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thing. He took off his hat, and rubbed his head with his handker- 
chief as he struck the door with his stick. Oh God, to What misery 
had a little folly brought two human beings who had had every 
blessing that the world could give within their reach ! 

In a few minutes he was conducted through the house, and found 
Trevelyan seated in a chair under the verandah which looked down 
upon the olive trees. He did not even get up from his seat, but put 
out his left hand and welcomed his old friend. '* Stanbury," he said, 
" I am glad to see you, — ^for auld lang syne*s sake. When I found 
out this retreat, I did not mean to have friends round me here. I 
wanted to try what solitude was; — and, by heaven, I've tried it!" 
He was dressed in a bright Italian dressing-gown, or woollen paletot, 
— ^Italian, as having been bought in Italy, though, doubtless, it had 
come from France, — and on his feet he had green worked slippers, 
and on his head a brocaded cap. He had made but little other prepa- 
ration for his fr'iend in the way of dressing. His long dishevelled hair 
came down over his neck, and his beard covered his face. Beneath 
his dressing-gown he had on a night-shirt and drawers, and was as 
dirty in appearance as he was gaudy in colours. " Sit down and let 
us two moralise," he said. ** I spend my life here doing nothing, — 
nothing, — nothing ; while you cudgel your brain from day to day to 
mislead the British public. "Which of us two is taking the nearest 
road to the devil ? " 

Stanbury seated himself in a second arm-chair, which there was 
there in the verandah, and looked as carefully as he dared to do at 
his friend. There could be no mistake as to the restless gleam of that 
eye. And then the affected air of ease, and the would-be cynicism, 
and the pretence of false motives, all told the same story. ** They 
used to tell us," said Stanbury, *«that idleness is the root of all evil." 

" They have been telling us since the world began so many lies, 
that I for one have determined never to believe anything again. 
Labour leads to greed, and greed to selfishness, and selfishness to 
treachery, and treachery straight to the devil, — straight to the devil. 
Ha, my friend, all your leading articles won't lead you out of that. 
What's the news ? Who's alive ? Who dead ? Who in ? Who out ? 
What think you of a man who has not seen a newspaper for two 
months; and who holds no conversation with the world farther 
than is needed for the cooking of his polenta and the cooling of his 
modest wine-flask ? " 

"You see your wife sometimes," said Stanbury. 

** My wife I Now, my friend, let us drop that subject. Of all 
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topics of talk it is the most distressing to man in general, and I own 
that I am* no exception to the lot. Wives, Stanbory, are an evil, 
more or less necessary to humanity, and I own to being one wha 
has not escaped. The world must be populated,, though for what 
reason one does not see. I have helped, — ^to the extent of one male 
bantling ; and if you are one who consider population desirable, I 
will express my regret that I should have done no more." 

It was very difficult to force Trevelyan out of this humour, and 
it was not till Stanbury had risen apparently to take his leave that 
he found it possible to say a word as to his mission there. ** Don't 
you think you would be happier at home ? " he asked. 

" Where is my home, Sir Knight of the midnight pen ?" 

" England is your home, Trevelyan." 

"No, sir; England was my home once; but I have taken the 
liberty accorded to me by my Creator of choosing a new country. 
Italy is now my nation, and Casalunga is my home." 

" Every tie you have in the world is in England." 

" I have no tie, sir ; — no tie anywhere. It has been my study to 
untie all the ties; and, by Jove, I have succeeded. Look at me 
here. I have got rid of the trammels pretty well, — ^haven't I? — 
have unshackled myself, and thrown off the paddings, and the 
wrappings, and the swaddling clothes. I have got rid of the con- 
ventionalities, and can look Nature straight in the face. I don't 
even want the Daily Kecord, Stanbury ; — ^think of that I " 

Stanbury paced the length of the terrace, and then stopped for 
a moment down under the blaze of the sun, in order that he might 
think how to address this philosopher. **Have you heard," he 
said at last, ** that I am going to marry your sister-in-law, Nora 
Eowley?" 

" Then there will be two more full-grown fools in the world certainly, 
and probably an infinity of young fools coming afterwards. Excuse 
me, Stanbury, but this solitude is apt to make one plain-spoken." 
^ ** I got Sir Marmaduke's sanction the day before I left." 

** Then you got the sanction of an illiterate, ignorant, self-sufficient^ 
and most contemptible old man ; and much good may it do you." 

'* Let him be what he may, I was glad to have it. Most probably 
I shall never see him again. He sails from Southampton for the 
Mandarins on this day week." 

**He does, — does he ? May the devil sail along with him I — ^that 
is. all I say. And does my much respected and ever-to-be-beloved 
mother-in-law sail with him ?" 
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"They all return together, — except Nora." 

" Who remams to comfort you ? I hope you may he comforted ; 
— ^that is all. Don't he too particular. Let her choose her own 
friends, and go her own gait, and have her own way, and do you 
he hlind and deaf and dumh and properly submissive ; and it may be 
that she'll give you your breakfast and dinner in your own house, — 
so long as your hours don't interfere with her pleasures. If she 
should even urge you beside yourself by her vanity, folly, and 
disobedience, — so that at last you are driven to express your feeling, 
— ^no doubt she will come to you after a while and tell you with 
the sweetest condescension that she forgives you. When she has 
been out of your house for a twelvemonth or more, she will offer 
to come back to you, and to forget everything, — on condition that 
you will do exactly as she bids you for the future." 

This attempt at satire, so fatuous, so plain, so false, together with 
the would-be jaunty manner of the speaker, who, however, failed 
repeatedly in his utterances from sheer physical exhaustion, was 
excessively painful to Stanbury. What can one do at any time with 
a madman? "I mentioned my marriage," said he, **to prove my 
right to have an additional interest in your wife's happiness." 

" You are quite welcome, whether you marry the other one or not ;. 
— ^welcome to take any interest you please. I have got beyond all. 
that, Stanbury ; — ^yes, by Jove, a long way beyond all that." 

"You have not got beyond loving your wife, and your child, 
Trevelyan?" 

" Upon my word, yes ; — ^I think I have. There may be a grain of 
weakness left, you know. But what have you to do with my love for 
my wife ? " 

" I was thinking more just now of her love for you. There she is 
at Siena. You cannot mean that she should remain there ?" 
" Certainly not. What the deuce is there to keep her there ?" 
" Come with her then to England." 

" Why should I go to England with her ? Because you bid me, or 
because she wishes it, — or simply because England is the most- 
damnable, puritanical, God-forgotten, and stupid country on the face 
of the globe ? I know no other reason for going to England. Will 
you take a glass of wine, Stanbury?" Hugh declined the offer. 
"You will excuse me," continued Trevelyan; "I always take a glass 
of wine at this hour." Then he rose from his chair, and helped him- 
self from a cupboard that was near at hand. Stanbury, watching 
him as he filled his glass, could see that his legs were hardly strong. 
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enough to carry him. And Stanbnry saw, moreover, that the nnfor- 
tnnate man took two glasses out of the bottle. '^ Go to England 
indeed. I do not think much of this country ; but it is, at any rate, 
better than England/' 

Hugh perceived that he could do nothing more on the present occa- 
sion. Having heard so much of Trevelyan*s debility, he had been 
astonished to hear the man speak with so much volubility and 
attempts at high-flown spirit. Before he had taken the wine he had 
almost sunk into his chair, but still he had continued to speak with 
the same fluent would-be cynicism. <<I will come and see you 
again,'' said Hugh, getting up to take his departure. 

"You might as well save your trouble, Stanbury; but you can 
come if you please, you know. K you should find yourself locked 
out, you won't be angry. A hermit such as I am must assume 
privileges." 

" I won't be angry," said Hugh, good humouredly. 

"I can smell what you are come about," said Trevelyan. **you 
and my wife want to take me away from here among you, and I 
think it best to stay here. I don't want much for myself, and why 
should I not live here ? My wife can remain at Siena if she pleases, 
or she can go to England if she pleases. She must give me the same 
liberty; — ^the same liberty, — ^the same liberty." After this he fell 
a-coughing violently, and Stanbury thought it better to leave him. 
He had been at Oasalunga about two hours, and did not seem as yet 
to have done any good. He had been astonished both by Trevelyan's 
weakness, and by his strength ; by his folly, and by his sharpness. 
Hitherto he could see no way for his future sister-in-law out of her 
troubles. 

When he was with her at Siena, he described what had taken place 
with all the accuracy in his power. ** He has intermittent days," 
said Emily. ** To-morrow he will be in quite another frame of mind, 
— melancholy, silent perhaps, and self-reproachful. We will both go 
to-morrow, and we shall find probably that he has forgotten alto- 
gether what has passed to day between you and him." 

So their plans for the morrow were formed. 



CHAPTER XCin. 
SAr THAT YOU FOBQIVS JIB. 

>N the following day, again early in tha 
morning, Mrs. Trevelyan and Stanbnry 
were driven out to Casalnnga. Tlie 
country people oEong the road knew 
the carriage well, and the lady who 
occupied it, and would say that the 
English wife was going to see her mad 
husband. Mrs. Trevelyan knew that 
these words were common in the peo- 
ple's mouths, and explained to her 
p companion how necessary it would be 
to nse these rumoors, to aid her in pat- 
'^^^K ting some restraint over her husband 
"/^ even in this country, should they fail in 
their effort to take him to England. She 
saw the doctor in Siena constantly, and 
hftd learned from him how such steps might be taken. The measure 
proposed wonld be slow, difficult, inefficient, and very bard to set 
aside, if once taken ; — but still it might be indispensable that Home- 
thing should be done. " He would be so much worse off here than 
he wonld be at home," she said; — "if we could only make hist 
understand that it would be so." Then Stanbury asked about the 
wine. It seemed that of late Trevelyan bad taken to drink fireely, but 
only of tie wine of the country. But the wine of the country in 
these parts is sufficiently stimulating, and Mrs. Trevelyan acknow- 
ledged that hence had arisen a further cause of fear. 

They walked np the hill together, and Mrs. Trevelyan, now well 
knowing the ways of the place, went round at once to the front 
terrace. There he was, seated in his arm-chair, dressed in the same 
way as yesterday, dirty, dishevelled, and gaudy with various colours; 
bnt Stanbury could see at once that his mood hod greatly changed. 
VOL. n. q 
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He rose slowly, dragging himself np out of his chair, as they came up 
to him, but shewing as he did so, — and perhaps somewhat assuming, 
— ^the impotency of qnerulons sickness. His wife went to him, and 
took him by the hand, and placed him back in his chair. He was 
weak, he said, and had not slept, and suffered from the heat ; and 
then he begged her to give him wine. This she did, half filling for 
him a tumbler, of which he swallowed the contents greedily. " You 
see me very poorly, Stanbury, — very poorly," he said, seeming to 
ignore all that had taken place on the previous day. 

** You want change of climate, old fellow," said Stanbury. 

" Change of everything; — ^I want change of everything," he said. 
" If I could have a new body and a new mind, and a new soul ! " 

** The mind and soul, dear, virill do well enough, if you will let us 
look after the body," said his wife, seating herself on a stool near his 
feet. Stanbury, who had settled beforehand how he would conduct 
himself, took out a cigar and lighted it ; — and then they sat together 
silent, or nearly silent, for half an hour. She had said that if Hugh 
would do so, Trevelyan would soon become used to the presence of 
his old friend, and it seemed that he had already done so. More than 
once, when he coughed, his wife fetched him some drink in a cup, 
which he took from her without a word. And Stanbury the while 
went on smoking in silence. 

" You have heard, Louis," she said at last, " that, after all, Nora 
and Mr. Stanbury are going to be married ? " 

" Ah ; — ^yes ; I think I was told of it. I hope you may be happy, 
Stanbury ; — ^happier than I have been." This was unfortunate, but 
neither of the visitors winced, or said a word. 

" It will be a pity that papa and mamma cannot be present at the 
wedding," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

" If I had to do it again, I should not regret your father's absence; 
I must say that. He has been my enemy. Yes, Stanbury, — ^my 
enemy. I don't care who hears me say so. I am obliged to stay 
here, because that man would swear every shilHng I have away from 
me if I were in England. He would strive to do so, and the struggle 
in my state of health would be too much for me." 

** But Sir Marmaduke sails from Southampton this very week," said 
Stanbury. 

" I don't know. He is always sailing, and always coming back 
again. I never asked him for a shilling in my life, and yet he has 
treated me as though I were his bitterest enemy." 

" He will trouble you no more now, Louis," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
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** He cannot trouble you again. He will have left England before 
you can possibly reach it.** 

** He will have left other traitors behind him, — ^though none as bad 
as himself,** said Trevelyan. 

Stanbury, when his cigar was finished, rose and left the husband 
and wife together on the terrace. There was little enough to be seen 
at Casalunga, but he strolled about looking at the place. He went 
into the huge granary, and then down among the olive trees, and up 
into the sheds which had been built for beasts. He stood and teased 
ihe lizards, and listened to the hum of the insects, and wiped away 
the perspiration which rose to his brow even as he was standing. And 
all the while he was thinking what he would do next, or what say 
next, with the view of getting Trevelyan away from the place. 
Hitherto he had been very tender with him, contradicting him in 
nothing, taking from him good humouredly any absurd insult which 
he chose to offer, pressing upon him none of the evil which he had 
liimself occasioned, saying to him no word that could hurt either his 
pride or his comfort. But he could not see that this would be effica- 
cious for the purpose desired. He had come thither to help Nora*s 
sister in her terrible distress, and he must take upon himself to make 
some plan for giving this aid. When he had thought of all this and 
made his plan, he sauntered back round the house on to the terrace. 
She was still there, sitting at her husband's feet, and holding one of 
his hands in hers. It was well that the wife should be tender, but 
he doubted whether tenderness would suffice. 

*' Trevelyan,** he said, " you know why I have come over here ?'* 

" I suppose she told you to come,'* said Trevelyan. 

** Well ; yes ; she did tell me. I came to try and get you back to 
England. If you remain here, the climate and solitude together will 
kill you.** 

" As for the climate, I like it; — and as for solitude, I have got used 
even to that.** 

"And then there is another thing,'* said Stanbury. 

^* What is that?** asked Trevelyan, starting. 

** You are not safe here." 

" How not safe ? " 

" She could not tell you, but I must." His wife was still holding 
his hand, and he did not at once attempt to withdraw it ; but 
he raised himself in his chair, and fixed his eyes fiercely on Stanbury. 
•** They will not let you remain here quietly," said Stanbury. 

"Who will not?" 
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"The Italians. They are akeady saying that you are not fit to be 
alone ; and if once they get you into their hands, — under some 
Italian medical board, perhaps into some Italian asylum, it might bc^ 
years before you could get out, — ^if ever. I have come to tell yon 
what the danger is. I do not know whether you will believe me." 

" Is it so ? " he said, turning to his wife. 

** I believe it is, Louis." 

** And who has told them ? Who has been putting them up to it ? " 
Now his hand had been withdrawn. " My God, am I to be followed 
here too with such persecution as this ?" 

" Nobody has told them, — but people have eyes." 

" Liar, traitor, fiend ! — it is you ! " he said, turning upon his wife. 

** Louis, as I hope for mercy, I have said not a word to any one 
that could injure you." 

** Trevelyan, do not be so unjust, and so foolish," said Stanbury. 
"It is not her doing. Do you suppose that you can live here like 
this and give rise to no remarks ? Do you think that people's eyes 
are not open, and that their tongues will not speak ? I tell you, you 
are in danger here." 

** What am I to do ? Where am I to go ? Can not they let me 
stay till I die ? Whom am I hurting here ? She may have all my 
money, if she wants it. She has got my child." 

" I want nothing, Louis, but to take you where you may be safe 
and well." 

" Why are you afraid of going to England ?" Stanbury asked. 

" Because they have threatened to put me — in a madhouse." 

"Nobody ever thought of so treating you," said his wife. 

" Your father did, — and your mother. They told me so." 

" Look here, Trevelyan. Sir Marmaduke and Lady Rowley are 
gone. They will have sailed, at least, before we can reach England. 
Whatever may have been either their wishes or their power, they can 
do nothing now. Here something would be done, — very soon; you 
may take my word for that. If you will return with me and your 
wife, you shall choose your own place of abode. Is not that so, 
Emily?" 

" He shall choose everything. His boy will be with him, and I 
will be with him, and he shall be contradicted in nothing. If he onlv 
knew my heart towards him ! " 

"You hear what she says, Trevelyan ?" 

"Yes; I hear her." 

" And you believe her ? " 
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"I'm not so sure of that. Stanbury, how should you like to be 
locked up in a madhouse and grin through the bai*s till your heart 
was broken. It would not take long with me, I know." 

" You shall never be locked up ; — ^never be touched," said his wife. 

** I am very harmless here," he said, almost crying ; ** very harm- 
less. I do not think anybody here will touch me," he added after- 
wards. ** And there are other places. There are other places. My 
God, that I should be driven about the world like this ! " The con- 
ference was ended by his saying that he would take two days to 
think of it, and by his then desiring that they would both leave him. 
The}'- did so, and descended the hill together, knowing that he was 
watching them, — that he would watch them till they were out of 
sight from the gate ; — for, as Mrs. Trevelyan said, he never came 
down the hill now, knowing that the labour of ascending it was too 
much for him. When they were at the carriage they were met by 
one of the women of the house, and strict injunctions were given 
to her by Mrs. Trevelyan to send on word to Siena if the Signore 
should prepare to move. ** He cannot go far without my knowing it," 
said she, " because he draws his money in Siena, and lately I have 
taken to him what he wants. He has not enough with him for a long 
journey." For Stanbury had suggested that he might be off to seek 
another residence in another country, and that they would find Casa- 
lunga vacant when they reached it on the following Tuesday. But 
he told himself almost immediately, — ^not caring to express such an 
opinion to Emily, — ^that Trevelyan would hardly have strength even 
to prepare for such a journey by himself. 

On the intervening day, the Monday, Stanbury had no occupation 
whatever, and he thought that since he was bom no day had ever 
been so long. Siena contains many monuments of interest, and much 
that is valuable in art, — having had a school of painting of its own, 
and still retaining in its public gallery specimens of its school, of 
which as a city it is justly proud. There are palaces there to be 
beaten for gloomy majesty by none in Italy. There is a cathedral 
which was to have been the largest in the world, and than which 
few are more worthy of prolonged inspection. The town is old, and 
quaint, and picturesque, and dirty, and attractive, — as it becomes a 
town in Italy to be. But in July all such charms are thrown away. 
In July Italy is not a land of charms to an Englishman. Poor Stan- 
bury did wander into the cathedral, and finding it the coolest place 
in the town, went to sleep on a stone step. He was awoke by the 
voice of the priests as they began to chant the vespers. The good- 
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Batured Italians had let hifn sleep, and would have let him sleep till 
the doors were closed for the night. At five he dined with Mrs. 
Trevelyan, and then endeavoured to while away the evening thinking 
of Nora with a pipe in his month. He was standing in this way at 
the hotel gateway, when, on a sudden, all Siena was made alive hy 
the clatter of an open carriage and four on its way through the town 
to the railway. On looking up, Stanbury saw Lord Peterborough in 
the carriage, — with a lady whom he did not doubt to be Lord Peter- 
borough's wife. He himself had not been recognised, but he slowly 
followed the carriage to the railway station. After the Italian fashion, 
the arrival was three-quarters of an hour before the proper time, and 
Stanbury had full opportunity of learning their news and telling his 
own. They were coming up from Eome, and thought it preferable to 
take the route by Siena than to use the railway through the Maremma ; 
and they intended to reach Florence that night. 

" And do you think he is really mad ?" asked Lady Peterborough. 

''He is undoubtedly so mad as to be unfit to manage anything for 
himself, but he is not in such a condition that any one would wish to 
see him put into confinement. If he were raving mad there would 
be less difficulty, though there might be more distress." 

A great deal was said about Nora, and both Lord Peterborough 
and his wife insisted that the marriage should take place at Monk- 
hams. **We shall be home now in less than three weeks," said 
Caroline, " and she must come to us at once. But I will write to her 
from Florence, and tell her how we saw you smoking your pipe under 
the archway. Not that my husband knew you in the least." 

" Upon my word no," said the husband, — ** one didn't expect to 
find you here. Good-bye. I hope you may succeed in getting him 
home. I went to him once, but could do veiy little." Then the 
train started, and Stanbury went back to Mrs. Trevelyan. 

On the next day Stanbury went out to Casalunga alone. He had 
calculated, on leaving England, that if any good might be done at 
Siena it could be done in three days, and that he would have been 
able to start on his return on the Wednesday morning, — or on Wed- 
nesday evening at the latest. But now there did not seem to be any 
chance of that ; — and he hardly knew how to guess when he might 
get away. He had sent a telegram to Lady Eowley after his first 
visit, in which he had simply said that things were not at all changed 
at Casalunga, and he had written to Nora each day since his arrival. 
His stay was prolonged at great expense and inconvenience to him- 
self ; and yet it was impossible that he should go and leave his work 
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half finished. As he walked up the hill to the house he felt very 
angry with Trevelyan, and prepared himself to use hard words and 
dreadful threats. But at the very moment of his entrance on the 
terrace, Trevelyan professed himself ready to go to England. " That's 
right, old fellow/' said Hugh. '* I am so glad." But in expressing 
his joy he had hardly noticed Trevelyan's voice and appearance. 

"I might as well go," he said. " It matters little where I am, or 
whether they say that I am mad or sane." 

" When we have you over there, nobody shall say a word that is 
disagreeable." 

" I only hope that you may not have the trouble of burying me on 
the road. You don't know, Stanbury, how ill I am. I cannot eat. 
If I were at the bottom of that hill, I could no more walk up it than 
I could fly. I cannot sleep, and at night my bed is wet through 
with perspiration. I can remember nothing, — ^nothing but what I 
ought to forget." 

" We'll put you on to your legs again when we get you to your 
own climate." 

" I shall be a poor traveller, — a poor traveller ; but I will do my 
best." 

When would he start ? That was the next question. Trevelyan 
asked for a week, and Stanbury brought him down at last to three 
days. They would go to Florence by the evening train on Friday, 
and sleep there. Emily should come out and assist him to arrange 
his things on the morrow. Having finished so much of his business, 
Stanbury returned to Siena. 

They both feared that he might be found on the next day to have 
departed from his intention; but no such idea seemed to have 
occmTed to him. He gave instructions as the notice to be served 
on the agent from the Hospital as to his house, and allowed Emily to 
go among his things and make preparations for the journey. He did 
not say much to her; and when she attempted, with a soft half- 
uttered word, to assure him that the threat of Italian interference, 
which had come from Stanbury, had not reached Stanbury from her, 
he simply shook his head sadly. She could not understand whether 
he did not believe her, or whether he simply wished that the subject 
should be dropped. She could elicit no sign of affection from him, 
nor would he willingly accept such from her ; — ^but he allowed her to 
prepare for the journey, and never hinted that his purpose might 
again be liable to change. On the Friday, Emily with her child, and 
Hugh with all their baggage, travelled out on the road to Casalunga,. 
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thinking it better that there should be no halt in the town on their 
return. At Casalunga, Hugh went up the hill with the driver, leaving 
Mrs. Trevelyan in the carriage. He had been out at the house before 
in the morning, and had given all necessary orders ; — but still at the 
last moment he thought that there might be failure. But Trevelyan 
was ready, having dressed himself up with a laced shirt, and changed 
his dressing-gown for a blue frock-coat, and his brocaded cap for a 
Paris hat, very pointed before and behind, and closely turned up at 
the sides. But Stanbury did not in the least care for his friend's 
dress. ** Take my arm," he said, "and we will go down, fair and 
easy. Emily would not come up because of the heat." He suffered 
himself to be led, or almost carried down the hill ; and three women, 
and the coachman, and an old countryman who worked on the 
farm, followed with the luggage. It took about an hour and a half 
to pack the things ; but at last they were all packed, and corded, and 
bound together with sticks, as though it were intended that they 
should travel in that form to Moscow. Trevelyan the meanwhile sat 
on a chair which had been brought out for him from one of the 
cottages, and his wife stood beside him with her boy. " Now then 
we are ready," said Stanbury. And in that way they bade farewell 
to Casalunga. Trevelyan sat speechless in the carriage, and would 
not even notice the child. He seemed to be half dreaming and to fix 
his eyes on vacancy. ** He appears to think of nothing now," Emily 
said that evening to Stanbury. But who can tell how busy and how 
troubled are the thoughts of a madman ! 

They had now succeeded in their object of inducing theii- patient to 
return with them to England ; but what were they to do with him 
when they had reached home with him ? They rested only a night 
at Florence ; but they found their fellow-traveller so weaiy, that 
they were unable to get beyond Bologna on the second day. Many 
questions were asked of him as to where he himself would wish to 
take up his residence in England ; but it was found almost impossible 
to get an answer. Once he suggested that he would like to go back 
to Mrs. Fuller's cottage at Willesden, from whence they concluded 
that he would wish to live somewhere out of London. On his first 
day's journey, he was moody and silent, — ^wilfully assuming the airs 
of a much-injured person. He spoke hardly at all, and would notice 
nothing that was said to him by his wife. He declared once that he 
regarded Stanbury as his keeper, and endeavoured to be disagreeable 
and sullenly combative ; but on the second day, he was too weak for 
this, and accepted, without remonstrance, the attentions that were 
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paid to him. At Bologna they rested a day, and from thence both 
Stanbnry and Mrs. Trevelyan wrote to Nora. They did not know 
where she might be now staying, but the letters, by agreement, were 
addressed to Gregg's Hotel. It was suggested that lodgings, or, if 
possible, a small famished house, should be taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Mortlake, Bichmond, or Teddington, and that a telegram as 
well as letter should be sent to them at the Paris hotel. As they 
could not travel quick, there might be time enough for them in this 
way to know whither they should go on their reaching London. 

They stayed a day at Bologna, and then they went on again, — ^to 
Turin, over the mountains to Chambery, thence to Dijon, and onto Paris. 
At Chambery they remained a couple of days, fancying that the air 
there was cool, and that the delay would be salutary to the sick man. 
At Turin, finding that they wanted further assistance, they had hired a 
courier, and at last Trevelyan allowed himself to be carried in and out 
of the carriages and up and down the hotel stairs almost as though 
he were a child. The delay was terribly grievous to Stanbury, and 
Mrs. Trevelyan, perceiving this more than once, begged him to leave 
them, and to allow her to finish the journey with the aid of the 
courier. But this he could not do. He wrote letters to his friends 
at the D. B. office, explaining his position as well as he could, and 
suggesting that this and that able assistant should enlighten the 
British people on this and that subject, which would, — ^in the course 
of nature, as arranged at the D. E. office, — ^have fallen into his 
hands. He and Mrs. Trevelyan became as brother and sister to each 
other on their way home, — as, indeed, it was natural that they should 
do. Were they doing right or wrong in this journey that they were 
taking ? They could not conceal from themselves that the labour was 
almost more than the poor wretch could endure ; and that it might 
be, as he himself had suggested, that they would be called on to bury 
him on the road. But that residence at Casalunga had been so ter- 
rible, — the circumstances of it, including the solitude, sickness, mad- 
ness, and habits of life of the wretched hermit, had been so dangerous, 
— ^the probability of interference on the part of some native authority 
80 great, and the chance of the house being left in Trevelyan*s pos- 
session so small, that it had seemed to him that they had no other 
alternative ; and yet, how would it be if they were killing him by tiie 
toil of travelling ? From Chambery, they made the journey to Paris 
in two days, and during that time Trevelyan hardly opened his 
mouth. He slept much, and ate better than he had done in the 
hotter climate on the other side of the Alps. 
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They found a telegram at Paris, whieh simply contained the pro- 
mise of a letter for the next day. It had been sent by Nora, before 
she had gone oat on her search. Bat it contained one morsel of 
strange information ; '* Lady Milboroogh is going with me." On the 
next day they got a letter, saying that a cottage had been taSen, for- 
nished, between Bichmond and Twickenham. Lady Milboroo^ had 
known of the cottage, and everything woald be ready then. Nora 
woald herself meet them at the station in London, if they woold, as 
she proposed, stay a night at Dover. They were to address to her 
at Lady Milboroagh's house, in Eccleston Square. In that case, she 
would have a carriage for them at the Victoria Station, and would go 
down with them at once to the cottage. 

There were to be two days more of weary travelling, and then they 
were to be at home again. She and he would have a house together 
as husband and wife, and the curse of their separation would, at any 
rate, be over. Her mind tow^ds him had changed altogether since 
the days in which she had been so indignant, because he had set a 
policeman to watch over her. All feeling of anger was over with her 
now. There is nothing that a woman will not forgive a man, when 
he is weaker than she is herself. 

The journey was made first to Dover, and then to London. Once, 
as they were making their way through the Kentish hop-fields, he put 
out his hand feebly, and touched hers. They had the carriage to them- 
selves, and she was down on her knees before him instantly. " Oh, 
Louis ! Oh, Louis ! say that you forgive me ! " What could a woman 
do more than that in her mercy to a man ? 

" Yes ; — yes ; yes," he said ; " but do not talk now ; I am so 
tired." 



CHAPTER CXIV. 

A REAL CHRISTIAN, 



In the meantime the Rowleys were gone. On the Monday after tho 
departure of Stanbury for Italy, Lady Rowley had begun to look the 
difficulty about Nora in the face, and to feel that she must do some- 
thing towards providing the poor girl with a temporary home. 
Everybody had now agreed that she was to marry Hugh Stanbury 
as soon as Hugh Stanbury could be ready, and it was not to be 
thought of that she should be left out in the world as one in disgrace 
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or under a cloud. But what was to be done 9 Sir Marmadnke was 
qnite incapable of suggesting anything. He would make her an 
allowance, and leave her a small sum of ready money ; — ^but as to 
residence, he could only suggest again and again that she should be- 
sent to Mrs. Outhouse. Now Lady Kowley was herself not very fond 
of Mrs. Outhouse, and she was aware that Nora herself was almost 
as averse to St. Diddulph's as she was to the Mandarins. Nora 
ah-eady knew that she had the game in her own hands. Once when 
in her presence her father suggested the near relationship and pru- 
dent character and intense respectability of Mrs. Outhouse, Nora, 
who was sitting behind Sir Marmaduke, shook her head at her 
mother, and Lady Kowley knew that Nora would not go to St. Did- 
dulph's. This was the last occasion on which that proposition was 
discussed. 

Throughout all the Trevelyan troubles Lady Milborough had con- 
tinued to shew a friendly anxiety on behalf of Emily Trevelyan. She 
had called once or twice on Lady Eowley, and Lady Kowley had of 
course returned the visits. She had been forward in expressing her 
belief that in truth the wife had been but little if at all to blame, 
and had won her way with Lady Rowley, though she had never been 
a favourite with either of Lady Kowley's daughters. Now, in her 
difficulty, Lady Rowley went to Lady Milborough, and returned with 
an invitation that Nora should come to Eccleston Square, either till 
such time as she might think fit to go to Monkhams, or till Mrs. 
Trevelyan should have returned, and should be desirous of having her 
sister with her. When Nora first heard of this she almost screamed 
with surprise, and, if the truth must be told, with disappointment 
also. 

** She never liked me, mamma." 

" Then she is so much more good-natured." 

** But I don't want to go to her merely because she is good-natured 
enough to receive a person she dislikes. I know she is very good. I 
know she would sacrifice herself for anything she thought right. But, 
mamma, she is such a bore ! " 

But Lady Rowley would not be talked down, even by Nora, in this 
fashion. Nora was somewhat touched with an idea that it would bo 
a fine independent thing to live alone, if it were only for a week or 
two, just because other young ladies never lived alone. Perhaps 
there was some half-formed notion in her mind that permission to do 
so was part of the reward due to her for having refused to marry a^ 
lord. Stanbury was in some respects a Bohemian, and it would 
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become her, she thonglit, to have a little practice herself in the 
Bohemian line. She had, indeed, declined a Bohemian marriage, 
feeling strongly averse to encomiter the loud displeasure of her father 
and mother ; — but as long as everything was quite proper, as long as 
there should be no running away, or subjection of her name to 
scandal, she considered that a little independence would be nsefol and 
agreeable. She had looked forward to sitting up at night alone by a 
single tallow candle, to 'stretching a beefsteak so as to last her for 
two days' dinners, and perhaps to making her own bed. Now, there 
would not be the slightest touch of romance in a visit to Lady Mil- 
borough's house in Eccleston Square, at the end of July. Lady 
Rowley, however, was of a different opinion, and spoke her mind 
plainly. " Nora, my dear, don't be a fool. A young lady like you 
can't go and live in lodgings by herself. All manner of things would 
be said. And this is such a very kind offer ! You must accept it, — 
for Hugh's sake. I have already said that you would accept it." 

<* But she will be going out of town." 

" She will stay till you can go to Monkhams, — ^if Emily is not back 
before then. She knows all about Emily's affairs ; and if she does 
come back, — which I doubt, poor thing, — Lady Milborough and you 
will be able to judge whether you should go to her." So it was 
settled, and Nora's Bohemian Castle in the Air fell into shatters. 

The few remaining days before the departure to Southampton 
passed quickly, but yet sadly. Sir Marmaduke had come to England 
expecting pleasure, — and with that undefined idea which men so 
employed always have on their return home that something will turn 
up which will make them going back to that same banishment unne- 
cessary. What Governor of Hong-Kong, what Minister to Bogota, 
what General of the Forces at the Gold Coast, ever left the scene of 
his official or military labours without a hope, which was almost an 
expectation, that a gi*ateful country would do something better for 
him before the period of his return should have arrived ? But a 
grateful country was doing nothing better for Sir Marmaduke, and an 
ungrateful Secretaiy of State at the Colonial Office would not extend 
the term during which he could regard himself as absent on special 
service. How thankful he had been when first the tidings reached 
him that he was to come home at the expense of the Crown, and 
without diminution of his official income ! He had now been in 
England for five months, with a per diem allowance, with his very 
cabs paid for him, and he was discontented, sullen, and with nothing 
to comfort him but his official grievance, because he could not bo 
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allowed to estend his period of special service more than two months 
beyond the time at which those special services were in truth ended ! 
There had been a change of Ministry in the last month, and he had 
thought that a Conservative Secretary of State would have been 
kinder to him. *^ The Duke says I can stay three months with leave 
of absence ; — and have half my pay stopped. I wonder whether it 
ever enters into his august mind that even a Colonial Governor must 
eat and drink." It was thus he expressed his great grievance to his 
wife. " The Duke,** however, had been as inexorable as his pre- 
decessor, and Sir Bowley, with his large family, was too wise to 
remain to the detriment of his pocket. In the meantime the clerks in 
the office, who had groaned in spirit over the ignorance displayed in 
his evidence before the committee^ were whispering among themselves 
that he ought not to be sent back to his seat of government at all. 

Lady Bowley also was disappointed and unhappy. She had ex- 
pected so much pleasure from her visit to her daughter, and she had 
received so little ! Emily's condition was very sad, but in her heart 
of hearts perhaps she groaned more bitterly over all that Nora had 
lost, than she did over the real sorrows of her elder child. To have 
had the cup at her lip, and then not to have tasted it ! And she had 
the solace of no communion in this sorrow. She had accepted Hugh 
Stanbury as her son-in-law, and not for worlds would she now say a 
word against him to any one. She had already taken him to her 
heart, and she loved him. But to have had it almost within her grasp 
to have had a lord, the owner of Monkhams, for her son-in-law I Poor 
Lady Bowley ! 

Sophie and Lucy, too, were returning to their distant and dull 
banishment without any realisation of their probable but unexpressed 
ambition. They made no complaint, but yet it was hard on them 
that their sister's misfortune should have prevented them from going, 
— almost to a single dance. Poor Sophie and poor Lucy I They 
must go, and we shall hear no more about them. It was thought 
well that Nora should not go down with them to Southampton. 
What good would her going do ? " God bless you, my darling," said 
the mother, as she held her child in her arms. 

" Good-bye, dear mamma." 

" Give my best love to Hugh, and tell him that I pray him with 
my last word to be good to you." Even then she was thinking of 
Lord Peterborough, but the memory of what might have -been was 
buried deep in her mind. 

** Nora, tell me all about it," said Lucy. 
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" There will be nothing to tell," said Nora. 

" Tell it all the same," said Lucy. " And bring Hugh out to write 
a book of travels about the Mandarins. Nobody has ever written a 
book about the Mandarins." So they parted ; and when Sir Marma- 
duke and his party were taken off in two cabs to the Waterloo 
Station, Nora was taken in one cab to Eccleston Square. 

It may be doubted whether any old lady since the world began 
•ever did a more thoroughly Christian and friendly act than this which 
was now being done by Lady Milborough. It was the end of July, 
and she would already have been down in Dorsetshire, but for her 
devotion to this good deed. For, in truth, what she was doing was 
not occasioned by any express love for Nora Kowley. Nora Bowley 
was all very well, but Nora Kowley towards her had been flippant, 
impatient, and, indeed, not always so civil as a young lady should be 
to the elderly friends of her married sister. But to Lady Milborough 
it had seemed to be quite terrible that a young girl should be left 
alone in the world, without anybody to take care of her. Young 
ladies, according to her views of life, were fragile plants that wanted 
much nursing before they could be allowed to be planted out in the 
gardens of the world as married women. When she heard from Lady 
Rowley that Nora was engaged to marry Hugh Stanbury, — "You 
know all about Lord Peterborough, Lady Milborough ; but it is no 
use going back to that now, — is it ? And Mr. Stanbury has behaved 
so exceedingly well in regard to poor Louis," — when Lady Mil- 
borough heard this, and heard also that Nora was talking of going to 
live by herself in — ^lodgings ! — she swore to herself, like a goodly 
Christian woman, as she was, that such a thing must not be. Eccles- 
ton Square in July and August is not pleasant, unless it be to an 
inhabitant who is interested in the fag-end of the parliamentary 
session. Lady Milborough had no interest in politics, — ^had not much 
interest even in seeing the social season out to its dregs. She ordi- 
narily remained in London till the beginning or middle of July, 
because the people with whom she lived were in the habit of doing so ; 
— but as soon as ever she had fixed the date of her departure, that 
day to her was a day of release. On this occasion the day had been 
fixed, — and it was unfixed, and changed, and postponed, because it 
was manifest to Lady Milborough that she could do good by remain- 
ing for another fortnight. When she made the offer she said nothing 
of her previous arrangements. "Lady Rowley, let her come to me. 
As soon as her friend Lady Peterborough is at Monkhams, she can go 
there." 
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Thus it was that Nora found herself estahlished in Eccleston Square. 
As she took her place in Lady Milborough's drawing-room, she 
remembered well a certain day, now two years ago, when she had 
first heard of the glories of Monkhams in that very house. Lady 
Milborough, as good-natured then as she was now, had brought Mr. 
Glascock and Nora together, simply because she had heard that the 
gentleman admired the young lady. Nora, in her pride, had resented 
this as interference, — ^had felt that the thing had been done, and, 
though she had valued the admiration of the man, had ridiculed the 
action of the woman. As she thought of it now she was softened by 
gratitude. She had not on that occasion been suited with a husband, 
but she had gained a friend. '< My dear," said Lady Milborough, 
as at her request Nora took off her hat, ^' I. am afraid that the 
parties are mostly over, — ^that is, those I go to ; but we will drive out 
every day, and the time won*t be so very long." 

" It won't be long for me. Lady Milborough ; — but I cannot but 
know how terribly I am putting you out." 

"lam never put out. Miss Rowley," said the old lady, ** as long as 
I am made io think that what I do is taken in good part." 

** Indeed, indeed it shall be taken in good part," said Nora, 
— ** indeed it shall." And she swore a solemn silent vow of friendship 
for the dear old woman. 

Then there came letters and telegrams from Chambery, Dijon, and 
Paris, and the joint expedition in search of the cottage was made to 
Twickenham. It was astonishing how enthusiastic and how loving 
the elder and the younger lady were together before the party from 
Italy had arrived in England. Nolra had explained everything about 
herself, — how impossible it had been for her not to love Hugh Stan- 
bury ; how essential it had been for her happiness and self-esteem 
that she should refuse Mr. Glascock; how terrible had been the 
tragedy of her sister's marriage. Lady Milborough spoke of the 
former subject with none of Lady Rowley's enthusiasm, but still with 
an evident partiality for her own rank, which almost aroused Nora to 
indignant eloquence. Lady Milborough was contented to acknow- 
ledge that Nora might be right, seeing that her heart was so firmly 
fixed ; but she was clearly of opinion that Mr. Glascock, being 
Mr. Glascock, had possessed a better right to the prize in question 
than could have belonged to any man who had no recognised position 
in the world. Seeing that her heart had been given away, Nora was 
no doubt right not to separate her hand from her heart ; but Lady 
Milborough was of opinion that young ladies ought to have their 
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bcszts under betta coning so tint the men entitled to the prizes 
donld get t&oB. 'Sl wis isr tiie welfitfe of England at large that the 
eLiest sons of good fimrilieff siioald maziy the sweetest, prettiest, 
(z^^test. and mosk lovahfe giris of their age. It is a doctrine on 
babaif of wiiiek Terr modi may be said. 

Oil t&st otibsr matter, toadiing Emilj Trerelyan, Lady Milborongh 
fianMy owned that she had seea early in the day that he was the one 
most in. fiu^ *^I most say^ my dear,*^ she said, " that I very greatly 
d&^b TOUT frwnd. C^Aaad. Osbonte." 

^ I am sore tibaib he meant not the sli^itest harm, — ^no more than 

^ He was oui enough, and oix^kt to haye known better. And when 
^ tttse hmfi ot aiL nzxeasoxefis in ^le mind of Lonis was suggested to 
hmu hffi^ liM&igis as & gyntfeman. should haTe prompted him to remove 
llrrniw^ Let dbi snsf kshl haTe be^i ever so absnrd, he should 
h&TQ nmaTiid amsdiL Listead ai that, he went after her, — ^into 
CHivonssalwJ* 

"^ £B^ wuoc aj :see \imsr fiafDiis Lady ^Qborongh.'' 
^ t ^^ ^ at&T h&Ttt i}et£ft so : — I hofe it may have been so. But 
^ ;$5»ndjl h&T« <tit <^ h£$ hozfed bt^oie he rang at the door of the house 
ill Wihiic^ shrt w^tf Htib^. Ton will understand, my dear, that I acquit 
xviur :SQ^r altc^irther. I did so all throngh. and said the same to poor 
Leo^ when he came to me. But Colonel Osborne should have known 
bt?ct«jr. THiy did he write to her ? THiy did he go to St. Diddulph*8? 
Wliy did he let it be thonghi that. — that she was especially his friend. 
Oh dear : oh dear : oh dear ! I am afraid he is a very bad man.'' 
" We had known him so long. Lady Milborongh." 
" I wish vou had never known liim jit alL Poor Louis ! If he had 
only done what I told him at first, all might have been well. * Go to 
Naples, with your wife,' I said. ' Go to Naples.' If he had gone to 
Naples, there would have been no journeys to Siena, no li\'ing at 
Casalunga, no separation. But he didn't seem to see it in the same 
light. Poor dear Louis. I wish he had gone to Naples when I 
told him," 

While they were going backwards and forwards, looking at the 
cottage at Twickenham and trying to make things comfortable there 
for the sick man, Lady Milborough hinted to Nora that it might be 
distasteful to Trevelyan, in his present condition, to have even a 
sister-in-law stamng in the house with him. There was a little 
chamber which Nora had appropriated to herself, and at first it 
to bo taken for granted that she should remain there at least 
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till the 10th of August, on which day Lady Peterhorough had signified 
that she and her husband would be ready to receive their visitor. But 
Lady Milborough slept on the suggestion, and on the next morning 
hinted her disapprobation. '^You shall take them down in the 
carriage, and their luggage can follow in a cab ; — ^but the carriage can 
bring you back. You will see how things are then.'* 

" Dear Lady Milborough, you would go out of town at once if I 
left you." 

" And I shall not go out of town if you don't leave me. What 
difference does it make to an old woman like me ? I have got no 
lover coming to look for me, and all I have to do is to tell my 
daughter-in-law that I shall not be there for another week or so. 
Augusta is very glad to have me, but she is the wisest woman in the 
world, and can get on very well without me." 

''And as I am the silliest, I cannot." 

** You shall put it in that way if you like it, my dear. Girls in 
your position often do want assistance. I dare say you think me 
very straight-laced, but I am quite sure Mr. Stanbury will be grateful 
to me. As you are to be married from Monkhams, it will be quite 
well that you should pass thither through my house as an interme- 
diate resting-place, after leaving your father and mother." By all 
which Lady Milborough intended to express an opinion that the value 
of the article which Hugh Stanbury would receive at the altar would 
be enhanced by the distinguished purity of the hands through which 
it had passed before it came into his possession ; — ^in which opinion 
she was probably right as regarded the price put upon the article by 
the world at large, though it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
recipient himself would be of the same opinion. 

** I hope you know that I am grateful, whatever he may be," said 
Nora, after a pause. 

** I think that you take it as it is meant, and that makes me quite 
comfortable." 

** Lady Milborough, I shall love you for ever and ever. I don't 
think I ever knew anybody so good as you are, — or so nice." 

** Then I shall be more than comfortable," said Lady Milborough. 
After that there was an embrace, and the thing was settled. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

TREVELYAN BACK IN ENGLAND. 

Nora, with Lady Milborough's carriage, and Lady Milborough*s 
coach and footman, and with a cab ready for the luggage close 
behind the carriage, was waiting at the railway station when the 
party from Dover arrived. She soon saw Hugh upon -the platform, 
and ran to him with her news. They had not a word to say to each 
other of themselves, so anxious were they both respecting Trevelyan. 
" We got a bed-carriage for him at Dover," said Hugh ; " and I think 
he has borne the journey pretty well ; — ^but he feels the heat almost 
as badly as in Italy. You will hardly know him when you see him." 
Then, when the rush of passengers was gone, Trevelyan was brought 
out by Hugh and the courier, and placed in Lady Milborough's car- 
riage. He just smiled as his eye fell upon Nora, but he did not even 
put out his hand to greet her. 

*' I am to go in the carriage with him," said his wife. 

** Of course you are, — and so will I and Louey. I think there 
will be room : it is so large. There is a cab for all the things. Dear 
Emily, I am so glad to see you." 

** Dearest Nora I I shall be able to speak to you by-and-bye, but 
you must not be angry with me now. How good you have been." 

" Has not she been good ? I don't understand about the cottage. 
It belongs to some friend of hers ; and I have not been able to say a 
word about the rent. It is so nice ;— and looks upon the river. I 
hope that he will like it." 

** You will be with us?" 

** Not just at first. Lady Milborough thinks I had better not, — 
that he will like it better, I will come down almost every day, and 
will stay if you think he will like it." 

These few words were said while the men were putting Trevelyan 
into the carriage. And then another arrangement was made. Hugh 
hired a second cab, in which he and the courier made a part of the 
procession ; and so they all went to Twickenham together. Hugh 
had not yet learned that he would be rewarded by coming back alone 
with Nora in the carriage. 

The cottage by the River Thames, which, as far as the party knew, 
was nameless, was certainly very much better than the house on the 
top of the hill at Casalunga. And now, at last, the wife would sleep 
ice more under the same roof with her husband, and the separation 
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would be over. ** I snppose that is the Thames," said Irevelyan ; 
and they were nearly the only words he spoke in Nora's hearing that 
evening. Before she started on her return journey, the two sisters 
were together for a few minutes, and each told her own budget of 
news in short, broken fragments. There was not much to tell. '^ He 
is so weak,*' said Mrs. Trevelyan, << that he can do literally nothing. 
He can hardly speak. When we give him wine, he will say a few 
words, and his mind seems then to be less astniy than it was. I have 
told him just simply that it was all my doing, — ^that I have been in 
fault all through, and every now and then he will say a word, to shew 
me that he remembers that I have confessed.*' 

"My poor Emily!" 

" It was better so. What does it all matter ? He had suffered so, 
that I would have said worse than that to give him relief. The pride 
has gone out of me so, that I do not regard what anybody may 
say. Of course, it will be said that I — went astray, and that he 
forgave me." 

" Nobody will say that, dearest ; nobody. Lady Milborough is 
quite aware how it all was." 

" What does it signify ? There are things in life worse even than 
a bad name." 

" But he does not think it ? " 

" Nora, his mind is a mystery to me. I do not know what is in it. 
Sometimes I fancy that all facts have been forgotten, and that he 
merely wants the childish gratification of being assured that he is the 
master. Then, again, there come moments, in which I feel sure that 
suspicion is lurking within him, that he is remembering the past, and 
guarding against the future. When he came into this house, a 
quarter of an hour ago, he was fearful lest there was a mad doctor 
lurking about to pounce on him. I can see in his eye that he had 
some such idea. He hardly notices Louey, — ^though there was a 
time, even at Casalunga, when he would not let the child out of his 
sight." 

" What will you do now ? " 

" I will try to do my duty ; — ^that is all." 

** But you will have a doctor ? " 

" Of course. He was content to see one in Paris, though he would 
not let me be present. Hugh saw the gentleman afterwards, and he 
seemed to think that the body was worse than the mind." Then 
Nora told her the name of a doctor whom Lady Milborough had 
suggested, and took her departure along with Hugh in the carriage. 
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In spite of all the sorrow that they had witnessed and just left, 
their journey up to London was very pleasant. Perhaps there is no 
period so pleasant among all the pleasant periods of love-making as 
that in which the intimacy between the lovers is so assured, and 
the coming event so near, as to produce and to endure conversa- 
tion about the ordinary little matters of life ; — ^what can be done 
with the limited means at their mutual disposal ; how that life shall 
be begun which they are to lead together ; what idea each has of the 
other's duties ; what each can do for the other ; what each will 
renounce for the other. There was a true sense of the delight of 
intimacy in the girl who declared that she had never loved her lover 
so well as when she told him how many pairs of stockings she had 
got. It is very sweet to gaze at the stars together ; ftnd it is sweet 
to sit out among the haycocks. The reading of poetry together, out 
of the same book, with brows all close, and arms all mingled, is very 
sweet. The pouring out of the whole heart in written words, which 
the writer knows would be held to be ridiculous by any eyes, and any 
ears, and any sense, but the eyes and ears and sense of the dear one 
to whom they are sent, is very sweet ; — ^but for the girl who has 
made a shirt for the man that she loves, there has come a moment in 
the last stitch of it, sweeter than any that stars, haycocks, poetry, 
or superlative epithets have produced. Nora Rowley had never as 
yet been thus usefal on behalf of Hugh Stanbury. Had she done so, 
she might perhaps have been happier even than she was during this 
journey ; — ^but, without the shirt, it was one of the happiest moments 
of her life. There was nothing now to separate them but their own 
prudential scruples ; — and of them it must be acknowledged that 
Hugh Stanbury had very few. According to his shewing, he was as 
well provided for matrimony as the gentleman in the song, who came 
out to woo his bride on a rainy night. In live stock he was not so 
well provided as the Irish gentleman to whom we allude ; but in 
regard to all other provisions for comfortable married life, he had, or 
at a moment's notice could have, all that was needed. Nora could 
live just where she pleased ; — not exactly in Whitehall Gardens or 
Belgrave Square ; but the New Road, Lupus Street, Montague Place, 
the North Bank, or Kennington Oval, with all their surrounding cres- 
cents, terraces, and rows, oflfered, according to him, a choice so wide, 
either for lodgings or small houses, that theii* only embarrassment was 
in their riches. He had already insured his life for a thousand 
pounds, and, after paying yearly for that, and providing a certain 
surplus for saving, five hundred a year was the income on which they 
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-were to commence the world. ** Of course, I wish it were five thou- 
sand for your sake/' he said ; ^^ and I wish I were a Cabinet Minister, 
or a duke, or a brewer; but, even in heaven, you know all the 
angels can't be archangels." Nora assured him that she would be 
quite content with virtues simply angelic. '* I hope you like mutton- 
chops and potatoes ; I do," he said. Then she told him of her 
ambition about the beef-steak, acknowledging that, as it must now be 
shared between two, the glorious idea of putting a part of it away in 
a cupboard must be abandoned. <* I don't believe in beef- steaks," he 
said. ^* A beef-steak may mean anything. At our club, a beef-steak 
is a sumptuous and -expensive luxury. Now, a mutton-chop means 
something definite, and must be economical." 

" Then we will have the mutton-chops at home," said Nora, " and 
you shall go to your club for the beef- steak." 

When they reached Eccleston Square, Nora insisted on taking 
Hugh Stanbury up to Lady Milborough. It was in vain that he 
pleaded that he had come all the way from Dover on a very dusty 
day, — all the way from Dover, including a journey in a Hansom cab 
to Twickenham and back, without washing his hands and face. Nora 
insisted that Lady Milborough was such a dear, good, considerate 
creature, that she would understand all that, and Hugh was taken 
into her presence. '* I am delighted to see you, Mr. Stanbury," said 
the old lady, "and hope you will think that Nora is in good keeping." 

** She has been telling me how very kind you have been to her. I 
do not know where she could have bestowed herself if you had not 
received her." 

** There, Nora; — I told you he would say so. I won't tell tales, 
Mr. Stanbury ; but she had all manner of wild plans which I knew 
you wouldn't approve. But she is very amiable, and if she will only 
submit to you as well as she does to me " 

**I don't mean to submit to him at all. Lady Milborough ; — of 
course not. I am going to marry for liberty." 

'*My dear, what you say, you say in joke; but a great many 
young women of the present day do, I really believe, go up to the 
altar and pronounce their mamage vows, with the simple idea that 
as soon as they have done so, they are to have their own way in 
everything. And then people complain that young men won't marry I 
Who can wonder at it ? " 

" I don't think the young men think much about the obedience," 
fiaid Nora. ** Some marry for money, and some for love. But I 
don't think they marry to get a slave." 
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** So I have. Do none confess but the guilty ? What is all that 
we have read about the Inquisition and the old tortures ? I have 
had to learn that torturing has not gone out of the world ; — ^that is^ 
aU.** 

** I must go away if he says the same thing to me so again." 

" That is nonsense, Nora. If I can bear it, cannot you ? Would 
you have me drive him into violence again by diaputing with him 
upon such a subject ? " 

" But he may recover ; — and then he will remember what you have^ 
said." 

" If he recovers altogether he will- suspect nothing. I must take 
my chance of that. You cannot suppose that I have not thought 
about it. I have often sworn to myself that though the world should 
fall around me, nothing should make me acknowledge that I had ever 
been untrue to my duty as a married woman, either in deed, or word, 
or thought. I have no doubt that the poor wretches who were- 
tortured in their cells used to make the same resolutions as to their 
confessions. But yet, when their nails were dragged out of them, 
they would own to anything. My nails have been dragged out, and 
I have been willing to confess anything. When he talks of the pity 
of it, of course I know what he means. There has been something,, 
some remainder of a feeling, which has still kept him from asking 
me that question. May God, in his mercy, continue to him that 
feeling!" 

" But you would answer truly ? " 

" How can I say what I might answer when the torturer is at my 
nails ? If you knew how great was the difficulty to get him away 
from that place in Italy and bring him here ; and what it was to feel 
that one was bound to stay near him, and that yet one was impotent, 
— and to know that even that refuge must soon cease for him, and 
that he might have gone out and died on the road-side, or have done 
anything which the momentary strength of madness might have 
dictated, — if you could understand all this, you would not be sur- 
prised at my submitting to any degradation which would help to- 
bring him here." 

Stanbury was often down at the cottage, and Nora could discuss 
the matter better with him than with her sister. And Stanbury could 
learn more thoroughly from the physician who was now attending 
Trevelyan what was the state of the sick man, than Emily could do. 
According to the doctor's idea there was* more of ailment in the body 
than in the mind. He admitted that his patient's thoughts had 
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been forced to dwell on one subject till they had become distorted, 
untrue, jaundiced, and perhaps mono-maniacal ; but he seemed to 
doubt whether there had ever been a time at which it could have 
been decided that Trevelyan was so mad as to make it necessary 
that the law should interfere to take care of him. A man, — so 
argued the doctor, — ^need not be mad because he is jealous, even 
though his jealousy be ever so absurd. And Trevelyan, in his 
jealousy, had done nothing cruel, nothing wastefal, nothing infamous. 
In all this Nora was very little inclined to agree with the doctor, and 
thought nothing could be more infamous than Tretelyan's conduct at 
the present moment, — ^unless, indeed, he could be screened from 
infamy by that plea of madness. But then there was more behind. 
Trevelyan had been so wasted by the kind of life which he had led, 
and possessed by nature stamina so insufficient to resist such debility, 
that it was very doubtful whether he would not sink altogether 
before he could be made to begin to rise. But one thing was clear. 
He should be contradicted in nothing. If he chose to say that the 
moon was made of green cheese, let it be conceded to him that the 
moon was made of green cheese. Should he make any other assertion 
equally removed from the truth, let it not be contradicted. Who would 
oppose a man with one foot in the grave ? 

^* Then, Hugh, the sooner I am at Monkhams the better," said 
Nora, who had again been subjected to inuendoes which had been 
unendurable to her. This was on the 7th of August, and it still 
wanted three days to that on which the journey to Monkhams was to 
be made. 

** He never says anything to mo on the subject," said Hugh. 

<* Because you have made him afraid of you. I almost think that 
Emily and the doctor are wrong in their treatment, and that it would 
be better to stand up to him and tell him the truth." But the three 
days passed away, and Nora was not driven to any such ^-indication 
of her sister's character towards her sister's husband. 



CHAPTEB XCVI. 



3fOyKSAJUS. 

^h ^ lOtlt of Angnst Nora Rowley 
left the cottage by the nvor side 
at Twickenham and went down 
to Moukhams The reader need 
hardly be told that Hngh brongfat 
her np from Twickenhun and sent 
her off in the railway carnage 
They agreed that no day oonld be 
fixed for their marriage till some 
^ thmg further ahonld be known of 
Ij Trevelyans state While he was 
. hia present condition such a 
_-^^ marriage could not have been other 
than very sad Nora when she 
left the cottage was still \ery 
bitter agaiUEt her brother m law 
quoting the doctor s opinion as to 
his sanity and espressmg her own as to bis conduct nnder that 
anpposttion She also bebeved that he wooll rally in health and was 
therefore, on that account, less inclined to pity bim than was bis wife 
Emily Trevelyan of course saw more of him than did her sister, and 
nnderstood better bow possible it was that a man might be in such a 
condition as to be neither mad nor sane ; — not mad, so that all power 
over his own actions need be taken from him ; nor sane, so that be 
must be held to be accountable for his words and thoughts. Tre- 
velyan did nothing, and attempted to do nothing, that could injure 
his wife and child. He submitted himself to medical advice. He did 
not throw away bis money. He had no Bozzle now waiting at his 
heels. He was generally passive in his wife's hands as to all outward 
things. He was not violent in rebuke, nor did he often allude to 
their past onbappiness. But he still maintained, by a word spoken 
every now and then, that he had been right throughout in his contest 
with hie wife, — and that his wife had at last acknowledged that it 
was so. She never contradicted Mm, and he became bolder and 
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bolder in his assertions, endeayonring on varions occasions to obtain 
some expression of an assent from Nora. But Nora would not assent, 
and he would scowl at her, saying words, both in her presence and 
behind her back, which implied that she was his enemy. '< Why not 
yield to him?" her sister said the day before she went. ^*1 have 
yielded, and your doing so cannot make it worse.** 

*' I can't do it. It would be false. It is better that I should go 
away. I cannot pret^id to agree with him, when I know that his 
mind is working altogether under a delusion.** When the hour for 
her departure came, and Hugh was waiting for her, she thought that 
it would be better that she should go, without seeing Trevelyan. 
*^ There will only be more anger,** she pleaded. But her sister would 
not be contented that she should leave the house in this fashion, and 
urged at last, with tears running down her cheeks, that this might 
possibly be the last interview between them, 

'' Say a word to him in kindness before you leave us,** said Mrs. 
Trevelyan. Then Nora went up to her brother-in-law's bed-side, and 
told him that she was going, and expressed a hope that he might be 
stronger when she returned. And as she did so she put her hand 
upon the bed-side, intending to press his in token of affection. But 
his face was turned from her, and he seemed to take no notice of her. 
** Louis,'* said his wife, " Nora is going to Monkhams. You vrill say 
good-bye to her before she goes ? ** 

" If she be not my enemy, I will,'* said he. 

'* I have never been your enemy, Louis,** said Nora, " and cer- 
tainly I am not now." 

"She had better go," he said. **It is very little more that I 
expect of any one in this world ; — ^but I will recognise no one as my 
friend who will not acknowledge that I have been sinned against 
during the last two years; — sinned against cruelly and utterly." 
Emily, who was standing at the bed-head, shuddered as she heard 
this, but made no reply. Nor did Nora speak again, but crept silently 
out of the room ; — and in half a minute her sister followed her. 

** I feared how it would be," said Nora. 

** We can only do our best. God knows that I try to do mine." 

" I do not think you will ever see him again,** said Hugh to her in 
the train. 

** Would you have had me act otherwise ? It is not that it would 
have been a lie. I would not have minded that to ease the shattered 
feelings of one so infirm and suffering as he. In dealing with mad 
people I suppose one must be false. But I should have been accusing 
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%er ; and it may be that he will get well, and it might be that ho 
^would then remember what I had said.'* 

At the station near Monkhams she was met by Lady Peterborough 
in the carriage. A tall footman in livery came on to the platform to 
^hew her the way and to look after her luggage, and she could not fail 
io remember that the man might have been her own servant, instead 
of being the servant of her who now sat in Lord Peterborough's 
carriage. And when she saw the carriage, and her ladyship's great 
bay horses, and the glittering harness, and the respectably responsible 
coachman, and the arms on the panel, she smiled to herself at the 
sight of these first outward manifestations of the rank and wealth of 
the man who had once been her lover. There are men who look as 
though they were the owners of bay horses and responsible coach- 
men and family blazons, — ^from whose outward personal appearance, 
demeanour, and tone of voice, one would expect a following of live- 
ries and a magnificence of belongings ; but Mr. Glascock had by no 
means been such a man. It had suited his taste to keep these things 
in abeyance, and to place his pride in the oaks and elms of his park 
rather than in any of those appanages of grandeur which a man may 
carry about with him. He could talk of his breed of sheep on an 
occasion, but he never talked of his horses ; and though he knew his 
position and all its glories as well as any nobleman in England, he 
was ever inclined to hang back a little in going out of a room, and to 
bear himself as though he were a small personage in the world. Some 
perception of all this came across Nora's mind as she saw the equi- 
page, and tried to reflect, at a moment's notice, whether the case 
might have been different with her, had Mr. Glascock worn a little of 
his tinsel outside when she first met him. Of course she told herself 
that had he worn it all on the outside, and carried it ever so grace- 
irdly, it could have made no difference. 

It was very plain, however, that, though Mr. Glascock did not like 
l)right feathers for himself, he chose that his wife should wear thenu 
ITothing could he prettier than the way in which Caroline Spalding, 
whom we first saw as she was about to be stuck into the interior of 
the diligence, at St. Michel, now filled her carriage as Lady Peter- [ 
borough. The greeting between them was very affectionate, and 
there was a kiss in the carriage, even though the two pretty hats, 
perhaps, suffered something. " We are so glad to have you at 
last," said Lady Peterborough. '*0f course we are very quiet ; but; 
you won't mind that." Nora declared that no house could be too 
quiet for her, and then said something of the melancholy scene which 
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she had just left. *' And no time is fixed for yonr own marriage ? 
But of coarse it has not been possible. And why should yon be in 
a hurry? We quite understand that this is to be yonr home till 
everything has arranged itself." There was a drive of fonr or five 
miles before they reached the park gates, and nothing could be kinder 
or more friendly than was the new peeress ; but Nora told herself 
that there was no forgetting that her friend was a peeress. She 
would not be so ill-conditioned as to suggest to herself that her Mend 
patronised her ; — and, indeed, had she done so, the suggestion would 
have been false ; — ^but she could not rid herself of a certain sensation 
of external inferiority, and of a feeling that the superiority ought to 
be on her side, as all this might have been hers,— only that she had 
not thought it worth her while to accept it. As these ideas came into 
I^er mind, she hated herself for entertaining them; and yet, come 
they would. While she was talking about her emblematic beef-steak 
with Hugh, she had no regret, no uneasiness, no conception that any 
state of life could be better for her than that state in which an em- 
blematic beef-steak was of vital importance ; but she could not bring 
her mind to the same condition of unalloyed purity while sitting with 
Lady Peterborough in Lord Peterborough's carriage. And for her 
default in this respect she hated herself. 

'* This is the beginning of the park," said her friend. 

'* And where is the house ? " 

'* You can't see the house for ever so far yet ; it is two miles off. 
There is about a mile before you come to the gates, and over a mile 
afterwards. One has a sort of feeling when one is in that one can't 
get out, — it is so big." In so speakiQg, it was Lady Peterborough's 
special endeavour to state without a boast facts which were indif- 
ferent, but which must be stated. 

" It is very magnificent," said Nora. There was in her voice the 
slightest touch of sarcasm, which she would have given the world not 
to have uttered ; — but it had been irrepressible. 

Lady Peterborough understood it instantly, and forgave it, not 
attributing to it more than its true meaning, acknowledging to herself 
that it was natural, *< Dear Nora," she said, — not knowing what to 
say, blushing as she spoke, — *< the magnificence is nothing; but the 
man's love is everything." 

Nora shook herself, and determined that she would behave well. 
The efibrt should be made, and the required result should be pro- 
duced by it. ** The magnificence, as an adjunct, is a great deal," she 
said ; " and for his sake, I hope that you enjoy it." 
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«* Of course I enjoy it." 

'< Wallachia's teachings and preachings have all been thrown to the 
wind, I hope." 

" Not quite all. Poor dear Wally I I got a letter from her the 
other day, which she began by saying that she would attune her 
correspondence to my changed condition in life. I understood the 
reproach so thoroughly! And, when she told me little details of 
individual men and women, and of things she had seen, and said not 
a word about the rights of women, or even of politics generally, I 
felt that I was a degraded creature in her sight. But, though you 
laugh at her, she did me good, — and vnll do good to others. Here 
-we are inside Monkhams, and now you must look at the avenue." 

Nora was now rather proud of herself. She had made the effort, 
^nd it had been successful ; and she felt that she could speak natur* 
ally, and express her thoughts honestly. '< I remember his telling 
me about the avenue the first time I ever saw him ; — and here it is. 
I did not think then that I should ever live to see the glories of Monk* 
hams. Does it go all the way like this to the house ? " 

'* Not quite ; — ^where you see the light at the end the road turns to 
the right, and the house is just before you. There are great iron 
gates, and terraces, and wondrous pharaphemalia before you -get up 
to the door. I can tell you Monkhams is quite a wonder. I have t6 
shut myself up every Wednesday morning, and hand the house over 
to Mrs. Crutch, the housekeeper, who comes out in a miraculous 
brown silk gown, to shew it to visitors. On other days, you'll find 
Mrs. Crutch quite civil and useful; — ^but on Wednesdays, she is 
majestic. Charles always goes off among his sheep on that day, and 
I shut myself up with a pile of books in a little room. You will have 
to be imprisoned with me. I do so long to peep at the visitors." 

** And I dare say they want to peep at you." 

"I proposed at first to shew them round myself; — ^but Charles 
wouldn't let me." 

" It would have broken Mrs. Crutch's heait." 

** That's what Charles said. He thinks that Mrs. Crutch tells them 
that I'm locked up somewhere, and that that gives a zest to the 
fieardi. Some people from Nottingham once did break into old Lady 
Peterborough's room, and the shew was stopped for a year. There 
ivas such a row about it I It prevented Charles coming up for the 
county. But he wouldn't have got in ; and therefore it was lucky, 
fuid saved money." 

By this time Nora was quite at her ease ; but still there was before 
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her the other difficulty, of meeting Lord Peterborough. They were- 
driven out of the avenue, and round to the right, and through the* 
iron gate, and up to the huge front door. There, upon the top step, 
was standing Lord Peterborough, with a billycock hat and a very old 
shooting coat, and nankeen trousers, which were considerably too 
short for him. It was one of the happiuesses of his life to dress just 
as he pleased as he went about his own place ; and it certainly was 
his pleasure to wear older clothes than any one else in his establish- 
ment. ** Miss Eowley," he said, coming forward to give her a hand, 
out of the carriage, '' I am delighted that you should see Monkhams 
at last.** 

** You see I have kept you to your promise. Caroline has been: 
telling me everything about it ; but she is not quite a complete guide 
as yet. She does not know where the seven oaks are. Do you. 
remember telling me of the seven oaks ? ** 

" Of course I do. They are five miles off; — ^at Clatton farm, Carry. 
I don't think you have been near Clatton yet. We will ride there 
to-morrow." And thus Nora Rowley was made at home at 
Monkhams. 

She was made at home, and after a week or two she was very^ 
happy. She soon perceived that her host was a perfect gentleman^ 
and as such, a man to be much loved. She had probably never ques-. 
tioned the fact, whether Mr. Glascock was a gentleman or not, and. 
now she did not analyse it. It probably never occurred to her, even 
at the present time, to say to herself that he was certainly that thing, 
BO impossible of definition, and so capable of recognition ; but she 
knew that she had to do with one whose presence was always pleasant 
to her, whose words and acts towards her extorted her approbation, 
whose thoughts seemed to her to be always good and manly. Of 
course she had not loved him, because she had previously known 
Hugh Stanbury. There could be no comparison between the two 
men. There was a brightness about Hugh which Lord Peterborough 
could not rival. Otherwise, — except for this reason, — it seemed to 
her to be impossible that any young woman should fail to love Lord 
Peterborough when asked to do so. 

About the middle of September there came a very happy time for 
her, when Hugh was asked down to shoot partridges, — in the doing 
of which, however, all his brightness did not bring him near in excel- 
lence to his host. Lord Peterborough had been shooting partridges 
all his life, and shot them with a precision which excited Hugh's 
envy. To own the truth, Stanbury did not shoot well, and was- 
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treated rather with scorn by the gamekeeper ; but in other respects 
he spent three or four of the happiest days of his life. He had his 
work to do, and after the second day over the stubbles, declared that 
the exigencies of the D. E. were too severe to enable him to go out 
with his gnn again ; but those rambles about the park with Nora, for 
which, among the exigencies of the D. B., he did find oppcniunity, 
were never to be forgotten. 

'' Of course I remember that it might have been mine," she said, 
sitting with him under an old, hollow, withered sloping stump of an 
oak, which still, however, had sufficient of a head growing from one 
edge of the trunk to give them the shade they wanted ; " and if you 
wish me to own to regrets, — ^I will." 

'^ It would kill me, I think, if you did ; and yet I cannot get it out 
of my head that if it had not been for me your rank and position in 
life might have been so — so suitable to you." 

" No, Hugh ; there you're wrong. I have thought about it a good 
deal, too ; and I know very well that the cold beef-steak in the cup- 
board is the thing for me. Caroline will do very well here. She 
looks like a peeress, and bears her honours grandly ; but they will 
never harden her. I, too, could have been magnificent with fine 
feathers. Most birds are equal to so much as that. I fancy that I 
could have looked the part of the fine English lady, and could have 
patronised clergymen's wives in the country, could have held my own 
among my peers in London, and could have kept Mrs. Crutch in 
order ; but it would have hardened me, and I should have learned to 
think that to be a lady of fashion was ever3rthing." 

" I do not believe a bit of it." 

" It is better as it is, Hugh ; — ^for me at least. I had always a sort 
of conviction that it would be better, though I had a longing to play 
the other part. Then you came, and you have saved me. Never- 
theless, it is very nice, Hugh, to have the oaks to sit under." 
Stanbury declared that it was very nice. 

But still nothing was settled about the wedding. Trevelyan's con- 
dition was so uncertain that it was very difficult to settle anything. 
Though nothing was said on the subject between Stanbury and Mrs. 
Trevelyan, and nothing written between Nora and her sister, it could 
not but be remembered that should Trevelyan die, his widow 
would require a home with them. They were deterred from choosing 
a house by this reflection, and were deterred from naming a day also 
by the consideration that w^re they to do so, Trevelyan's state might 
still probably prevent it. But this was arranged, that if Trevelyan 
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lived throngh the winter, or even if he should not live, their marriage 
should not be postponed beyond the end of March. Till that time 
Lord Peterborough would remain at Monkhams, and it was under- 
stood that Nora*s invitation extended to that period. 

'* If my wife does not get tired of yon, I shall not," Lord Peter- 
borough said to Nora. *' The thing is that when you do go we shall 
miss you so terribly." In September, too, there happened another 
event which took Stanbury to £xeter, and all needful particulars as to 
that event shall be narrated in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XCVn. 

MBS. BROOKE BURGESS. 



It may be doubted whether there was a happier young woman in 
England than Dorothy Stanbury when that September came which 
was to make her the wife of Mr. Brooke Burgess, the new partner in 
the firm of Cropper and Burgess. Her early aspirations in life had 
been so low, and of late there had come upon her such a succession 
of soft showers of success, — mingled now and then with slight threat- 
enings of storms which had passed away, — ^that the Close at Exeter 
seemed to her to have become a very Paradise. Her aunt's temper 
had sometimes been to her as the threat of a storm, and there had 
been the Gibson marriage treaty, and the short-lived opposition to 
the other marriage treaty which had seemed to her to be so very 
preferable ; but everything had gone at last as though she had been 
Fortune's favourite, — and now had come this beautiful arrangement 
about Cropper and Burgess, which would save her from being carried 
away to live among strangers in London! When she first became 
known to us on her coming to Exeter, in compliance with her aunt's 
suggestion, she was timid, silent, and altogether without self-reliance. 
Even they who knew her best had never guessed that she possessed 
a keen sense of humour, a nice appreciation of character, and a quiet 
reticent wit of her own, under that staid and frightened demeanour. 
Since her engagement with Brooke Burgess it seemed to those who 
watched her that her character had become changed, as does that of 
a flower when it opens itself in its growth. The sweet gifts of nature 
within became visible, the petals sprang to view, and the leaves 
spread themselves, and the sweet scent was felt upon the air. Had 
she remained at Nuncombe, it is probable that none would ever have 
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Inown her bnt her sister. It was necessary to this dower that it 
it should be warmed by the son of life, and strengthened by the 
breezes of opposition, and filled by the showers of companionship, 
before it could become aware of its own loveliness. Dorothy was 
one who, had she remained ever unseen in the retirement of her 
mother's village cottage, would have lived and died ignorant of even 
her own capabilities for enjoyment. She had not dreamed that she 
could win a man's love, — ^had hardly dreamed till she had lived at 
Exeter that she had love of her own to give back in return. She had 
not known that she could be firm in her own opinion, that she could 
laugh herself and cause others to laugh, that she could be a lady and 
know that other women were not so, that she had good looks of her 
own and could be very happy when told of them by lips that she 
loved. The flower that blows the quickest is never the sweetest. 
The fruit that ripens tardily has ever the finest flavour. It is often 
the same with men and women. The lad who talks at twenty as 
men should talk at thirty, has seldom much to say worth the hearing 
when he is forty ; and the girl who at eighteen can shine in society 
with composure, has generally given over shining before she is a full- 
grown woman. With Dorothy the scent and beauty of the flower, 
and the flavour of the fruit, had come late ; but the fruit will keep, 
and the flower will not fall to pieces with the heat of an evening. 

"How marvellously your bride has changed since she has been 
here," said Mrs. MacHugh to Miss Stanbury. "We thought she 
couldn't say boo to a goose at first; but she holds her own now 
among the best of *em." 

" Of course she does ; — ^why shouldn't she ? I never knew a Stan- 
bury yet that was a fool.*' 

" They are a wonderful family, of course," said Mrs. MacHugh ; 
" but I think that of all of them she is the most wonderful. Old Barty 
said something to her at my house yesterday that wasn't intended to 
be kind." 

" When did he ever intend to be kind ? " 

" But he got no change out of her. ' The Burgesses have been in 
Exeter a long time,* she said, * and I don't see why we should not 
get on at any rate as well as those before us.' Barty grunted and 
growled and slunk away. He thought she would shake in her shoes 
when he spoke to her." 

"He has never been able to make a Stanbury shake in her shoes 
yet," said the old lady. 

Early in September, Dorothy went to Nuncombe Putney to spend 
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a week with her mother and sister at the cottage. She had insisted 
on this, though Priscilla had hinted, somewhat unnecessarily, that 
Dorothy, with her past comforts and her future prospects, would find 
the accommodation at the cottage very limited. ** I suppose you and 
I, Pris, can sleep in the same hed, as we always did," she said, with 
a tear in each eye. Then Priscilla had felt ashamed of herself, and 
had bade her come. 

''The truth is, Dolly,*' said the elder sister, "that we feel so 
tmlike marrying and giving in marriage at Nuncombe, that I'm afraid 
you'll lose your brightness and become dowdy, and grim, and misan- 
thropic, as we are. When mamma and I sit down to what we call 
dinner, I always feel that there is a grace hovering in the air dififerent 
to that which she says." 

"And what is it, Pris?" 

"Pray, God, don't quite starve us, and let everybody else have 
indigestion. We don't say it out loud, but there it is ; and the spirit 
of it might damp the orange blossoms." 

She went of course, and the orange blossoms were not damped. 
She had long walks with her sister round by Niddon and Bidleigh, 
and even as far distant as Cockchafi&ngton, where much was said 
about that wicked Colonel as they stood looking at the porch of the 
church. "I shall be so happy," said Dorothy, "when you and 
mother come to us. It will be such a joy to me that you should bo 
my guests." 

" But we shall not come." 

" Why not, Priscilla ? " 

" I know it will be so. Mamma will not care for going, if I do 
not go." 

" And why should you not come ?" 

"For a hnndred reasons, all of which you know, Dolly. I am 
stiff, impracticable, ill-conditioned, and very bad at going about 
visiting. I am always thinking that other people ought to have 
indigestion, and perhaps I might come to have some such feeling 
about you and Brooke." 

" I should not be at all afraid of that." 

" I know that my place in the world is here, at Nuncombe Putney. 
I have a pride about myself, and think that I never did wrong but 
once, — ^when I let mamma go into that odious Clock House. It is a 
bad pride, and yet I'm proud of it. I hav'n't got a gown fit to go and 
stay with you, when you become a grand lady in Exeter. I don't 
doubt you'd give me any sort of gown I wanted." 
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" Of course I would. Ain't we sisters, Pris ? " 
<< I shall not be so much your sister as he will be your husband. 
Besides, I hate to take things. When Hugh sends money, and for 
mamma's sake it is accepted, I always feel uneasy while it lasts, and 
think that that plague of an indigestion ought to come upon me also. 
Do you remember the lamb that came when you went away ? It 
made me so sick." 

" But, Priscilla ;— isn't that morbid ? " 

" Of course it is. You don't suppose I really think it grand. . I am 
morbid. But I am strong enough to live on, and not get killed by the 
morbidity. Heaven knows how much more there may be of it ; — 
forty years, perhaps, and probably the greater portion of that abso- 
lutely alone ; " 

** No ; — ^you'll be with us then, — if it should come." 

" I think not, Dolly. Not to have a hole of my own would be 
intolerable to me. But, as I was saying, I shall not be unhappy. To 
enjoy life, as you do, is I suppose out of the question for me. But I 
have a satisfaction when I get to the end of the quarter and find that 
there is not half-a-crown due to any one. Things get dearer and 
dearer, but I have a comfort even in that. I have a feeling that I 
should like to bring myself to the straw a day." Of course there 
were offers made of aid, — offers which were rather prayers, — and 
plans suggested of what might be done between Brooke and Hugh ; 
but Priscilla declared that all such plans were odious to her. " Why 
should you be unhappy about us ? " she continued. " We will come 
and see you, — at least I will, — ^perhaps once itf six months, and you 
shall pay for the railway ticket ; only I won't stay, because of the 
gown." 

** Is not that nonsense, Pris ? " 

*' Just at present it is, because mamma and I have both got new 
gowns for the wedding. Hugh sent them, and ever so much money 
to buy bonnets and gloves." 

<< He is to be married himself soon, — down at a place called Monk-^ 
hams. Nora is staying there.'* 

" Yes ; — ^with a lord," said Priscilla. " We sha'n't have to go- 
there, at any rate." 

" You liked Nora when she was here ?" 

'* Very much ; — ^though I thought her self-willed. But she is not 
worldly, and she is conscientious^ She might have married that lord 
herself if she would. I do like her. When she comes to you ai 
Exeter, if the wedding gown isn't quite worn out, I shall come and 
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see her. I knew site liked him when sde was here, but she neVer 
said so." 

" She is very pretty, is she not ? He sent me her photograph." 

'' She is handsome rather than pretty. I wonder why it is that 
you two should be married, and so grandly married, and that I shall 
never, never have any one to love." 

" Oh, Priscilla, do not say that. If I have a child will you not 
love it?" 

" It will be your child; — ^not mine. Do not suppose that I cdm- 
plain. I know that it is right. I know that you ought to be married 
tmd I ought not. I know that there is not a man in Devonshire who 
would take me, or a man in Devonshire whom I would accept. I 
know that I am quite unfit for any other kind of life than this. I 
should make any man wretched, and any man would make me 
wretched. But why is it so ? I believe that you would msLke Jlny 
man happy." 

" I hope to make Brooke happy." 

" Of course you will, and therefore you deserve it. We*ll go home 
now, dear, and get mamma's things ready for the great day." 

On the afternoon before the great day all the visitors were to come, 
and during the forenoon old Miss Stanbury was in a great fidget. 
Luckily for Dorothy, her own preparations were already made, so 
that she could give her time to her aunt without injury to herself. 
Miss Stanbury had come to think of herself as though all the reality 
of her life had passed ^way from her. Every resolution that she had 
formed had been broken. She had had the great enemy of her life, 
Barty Burgess, in the house with her upon terms that were intended 
to be amicable, and had arranged with him a plan for the division of 
the family property. Her sister-in-law, whom in the heyday of her 
strength she had chosen to regard as her enemy, and with whom even 
as yet there had been no reconciliation, was about to become her 
guest, as was also Priscilla, — ^whom she had ever disliked almost as 
much as she had respected. She had quarrelled utterly with Hugh, — 
in such a manner as to leave no possible chance of a reconciliation, — 
and he also was about to be her guest. And then, as to her chosen 
heir, she was now assisting him in doing the only thing, as to which 
she had declared that if he did do it, he should not be her heir. As 
she went about the house, under an idea that such a multiplicity of 
persons could not be housed and fed without superhuman exertion, 
she thought of all this, and could not help confessing to herself that 
her life had been very vain. It was only when her eyes rested on 
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Porothy, and she saw how supremely happy was the one person 
whom she had taken most closely to her heart, that she could feel 
that she had done anything that should not have been left undone. 
" I think I'll sit down now, Dorothy," she said, " or I sha'n't be able 
to be with you to-morrow." 

*' Po, aunt. Everjrthing is all ready, and nobody will be here for 
an hour yet. Nothing can be nicer than the rooms, and nothing ever 
was done sa well before. I*m only thinking how lonely you'll be 
when we're gone." 

** It'll be only for six weeks." 

" But six weeks is such a long time." 

" What would it have been if he had taken you up to London, my 
pet ? Are you sure your mother wouldn't like a fire in her room, 
Dorothy?". 

** A fire in September, aunt ? " 

" People live so differently. One never knows." 

** They never have but one fire at Nuncombe, aunt, summer or 
winter." 

** That's no reason they shouldn't be comfortable here." However, 
she did not insist on having the fire lighted. 

Mrs. Stanbury and Priscilla came first, and the meeting was cer- 
tainly very uncomfortable. Poor Mrs. Stanbury was shy, and could 
hardly speak a word. Miss Stanbury thought that her visitor was 
haughty, and, though she endeavoured to be gracious, did it with a 
struggle. They called each other ma'am, which made Dorothy un- 
easy. Each of them was so dear to her, that it was a pity that they 
should glower at each other like enemies. Priscilla was not at all 
shy ; but she was combative, and, as her aunt said of her afterwards, 
would not keep her prickles in. '< I hope, Priscilla, you like wed- 
dings," said Miss Stanbury to her, not knowing where to find a 
subject for conversation. 

*< In the abstract I like them," said Priscilla. Miss Stanbury did 
not know what her niece meant by liking weddings in the abstract, 
and was angry. 

"I suppose you do have weddings at Nuncombe Putney some- 
times," she said. 

" I hope they do," said Priscilla, ** but I never saw one. To-morrow 
will be my first experience." 

"Your own will come next, my dear," said Miss Stanbury. 

"I think not," said Priscilla. ** It is quite as likely to be yours, 
aunt." This, Miss Stanbury thought, was almost an insult, apd she 
said nothing more on the occasion. 
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Then came Hugh and the bridegroom. The bridegroom, as a 
matter of course, was not accommodated in the house, but he was 
allowed to come there for his tea. He and Hugh had come together; 
and for Hugh a bed-room had been provided. His aunt had not seen 
him since he had been turned out of the house, because of hid bad 
practices, and Dorothy had anticipated the meeting between them 
with alarm. It was, however, much more pleasant than had been 
that between the ladies. '< Hugh,'* she said stiffly, ''I am glad to 
see you on such an occasion as this." 

« Ai^it," he said, << I am glad of any occasion that can get me an 
entrance once more into the dear old house. I am so pleased to see 
you." She allowed her hand to remain in his a few moments, and 
murmured something which was intended to signify her satisfaction. 
** I must tell you that I am going to be married myself, to one of the 
dearest, sweetest, and loveliest girls that ever were seen, and you 
must congratulate me." 

" I do, I do ; and I hope you may be happy." 

" We mean to try to be ; and some day you must let me bring her 
to you, and shew her. I shall not be satisfied, if you do not know 
my wife." She told Martha afterwards that she hoped that Mr. Hugh 
had sown his wild oats, and that matrimony would sober him. 
When, however, Martha remarked that she believed Mr. Hugh to be 
as hardworking a young man as any in London, Miss Stanbury shook 
her head sorrowfully. Things were being very much changed with 
her ; but not even yet was she to be brought to approve of work 
done on behalf of a penny newspaper. 

On the following morning, at ten -o'clock, there was a procession 
from Miss Stanbury's house into the Cathedral, which was made 
entirely on foot ; — indeed, no assistance could have been given by any 
carriage, for there is a back entrance to the Cathedral, near to the 
Lady Chapel, exactly opposite Miss Stanbury's house. There were 
many of the inhabitants of the Close there, to see the procession, 
and the cathedral bells rang out their peals very merrily. Brooke, 
the bridegroom, gave his arm to Miss Stanbury, which was, no doubt, ! 
very improper, — as he should have appeared in the church as coming 
from quite some different part of the world. Then came the bride, 
hanging on her brother, then two bridesmaids, — ^friends of Dorothy's, 
living in the town ; and, lastly, Priscilla with her mother, for nothing 
would induce Priscilla to take the part of a bridesmaid. " You might 
as well ask an owl to sing to you," she said. " And then all the 
frippery would be thrown away upon me." But she stood close to 
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Dorothy, and when the ceremony had been performed, was the first, 
after Brooke, to kiss her. 

Everybody acknowledged that the bride was a winsome bride. 
Mrs. MacHngh was at the breakfast, and declared afterwards that 
Dorothy Burgess, — as she then was pleased to call her, — ^was a girl 
very hard to be understood. ** She came here," said Mrs. MacHugh, 
" two years ago, a plain, silent, shy, dowdy young woman, and we 
all said that Miss Stanbury would be tired of her in a week. There 
has never come a time in which there was any visible difference in 
her, and now she is one of our city beauties, with plenty to say to 
everybody, with a fortune in one pocket and her aunt in the other, 
and everybody is saying what a fortunate fellow Brooke Burgess is to 
get her. In a year or two she'll be at the top of everything in the 
city, and will make her way in the county too." 

The compiler of this history begs to add his opinion to that of 
** everybody," as quoted above by Mrs. MacHugh. He thinks that 
Brooke Burgess was a very fortunate fellow to get his wife. 



CHAPTER XCYm. 

ACQUITTED. 



DuioNa this time, while Hugh was sitting with his love under the 
oak trees at Monkhams, and Dorothy was being converted into Mrs. 
Brooke Burgess in Exeter Cathedral, Mrs. Trevelyan was living 
with her husband in the cottage at Twickenham. Her life was dreary 
enough, and there was but very little of hope in it to make its dreari- 
ness supportable. As often happens in periods of sickness, the 
single Mend who could now be of service to the one or to the other 
was the doctor. He came daily to them, and with that quick growth 
of confidence which medical kindness always inspires, Trevelyan told 
to this gentleman all the history of his married life, — and all that Tre- 
velyan told to him he repeated to Trevelyan*s wife. It may therefore 
be understood that Trevelyan, between them, was treated like a child. 

Dr. Nevill had soon been able to tell Mrs. Trevelyan that her hus- 
band's health had been so shattered as to make it improbable that he 
should ever again be strong either in body or in mind. He would 
not admit, even when treating his patient like a child, that he had 
ever been mad, and spoke of Sir Marmaduke's threat as unfortunate. 
** But what could papa have done ? " asked the wife. 

'' It is ofbeUj, no doubti difficult to know what to do ; but threats are 
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seldom of avail to bring a man back to reason. Your father was 
angry with him, and yet declared that he was mad. That in itself 
was hardly rational. One does not become angry with a madman." 

One does not become angry with a madman ; bat while a man has 
power in his hands over others, and when he misuses that power 
grossly and cruelly, who is there that will not be angry ? The misery 
of the insane more thoroughly excites our pity than any other suffer- 
ing to which humanity is subject ; but it is necessary that the mad- 
ness should be acknowledged to be madness before the pity can be 
felt. One can forgive, or, at any rate, make excuses for any injury 
when it is done ; but it is almost beyond human nature to forgive an 
injury when it is a-doing, let the condition of the doer be what it may. 
Emily Trevelyan at this time suffered infinitely. She was still willing 
to yield in all things possible, because her husband was ill, — because 
perhaps he was dying ; but she could no longer satisfy herself with 
thinking that all that she admitted, — all that she was still ready to 
admit, — ^had been conceded in order that her concessions might tend 
to soften the afflictions of one whpse reason was gone. Dr. Nevill 
said that her husband was not mad ; — and indeed Trevelyan seemed 
now to be so clear in his mind that she could not doubt what the 
doctor said to her She could not think that he was mad, — and yet 
he spoke of the last two years as though he had suffered from her 
almost all that .a husband could suffer from a wife's misconduct. She 
was in doubt about his health. ** He may recover," the doctor said ; 
** but he is so weak that the slightest additional ailment would take 
him off." At this time Trevelyan could not raise himself from his 
bed, and was carried, like a child, from one room to another. He could 
eat nothing solid, and believed himself to be dying. In spite of his 
weakness, — and of his savage memories in regard to the past, — he 
treated his wife on all ordinary subjects with consideration. He 
spoke much of his money, telling her that he had not altered, and would 
not alter, the will that he had made immediately on his marriage. 
Under that will all his property would be hers for her life, and would 
go to their child when she was dead. To her this will was more than 
just, — it was generous in the confidence which it placed in her ; and 
he told his lawyer, in her presence, that, to the best of his judgment, 
he need not change it. But still there passed hardly a day in 
which he did not make some allusion to the great wrong which he had 
endured, throwing in her teeth the confessions which she had made, — 
and almost accusing her of that which she certainly never had con- 
fessed, even when, in the extremity of her misery at Casalunga, she 
had thought that it little mattered what she said, so that for the 
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moment lie might be appeased. If he died, was he to die in this 
belief? If he lived, was he to live in this belief? And if he did so 
believe, was it possible that he should still trust her with his money 
And with his child ? 

** Emily," he said one day, ** it has been a terrible tragedy, has it 
not?'* She did not answer his question, sitting silent as it was her 
custom to do when he addressed her after such fashion as this. At 
such times she would not answer him ; but she knew that he would 
press her for an answer. " I blame him more than I do you," con- 
tinued Trevelyan, — ** infinitely more. He was a serpent intending 
to sting me from the first, — not knowing perhaps how deep the sting 
would go." There was no question in this, and the assertion was 
one which had been made so often that she could let it pass. " You 
are young, Emily, and it may be that you will marry again." 

** Never," she said, with a shudder. It seemed to her then that 
marriage was so fearful a thing that certainly she could never venture 
upon it again. 

**A11 I ask of you is, that should you do so, you will bo more 
cai'eful of your husband's honour." 

" Louis," she said, getting up and standing close to him, " tell me 
what it is that you mean." It was now his turn to remain silent, 
and hers to demand an answer. ** I have borne much," she con- 
tinued, " because I would not vex you in your illness." 

** You have borne much ?" 

** Indeed and indeed, yes. What woman has ever borne more 1 " 

''And I?" said he. 

**Dear Louis, let us understand each other at last. Of what do 
you accuse me ? Let us, at any rate, know each other's thoughts on 
this matter, of which each of us is ever thinking." 

"I make no new accusation." 

** I must protest then against your using words which seem to 
convey accusation. Since marriages were first known upon earth, 
no woman has ever been truer to her husband than I have been to 
you." 

** Were you lying to me then at Casalunga when you acknowledged 
that you had been false to your duties ? " 

" K I acknowledged that, I did lie. I never said that ; but yet I 
did lie, — ^believing it to be best for you that I should do so. For 
your honour's sake, for the child's sake, weak as you are, Louis, I 
must protest that it was so. I have never injured you by deed or 
thought." 

VOL. n. E* 
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" And yet you have lied to me ! Is a lie no injury ; — and such a- 
lie! Emily, why did you lie to me? You will tell me to-morrow 
that you never lied, and never owned that you had lied." 

Though it should kill him, she must tell him the truth now. " You 
were very ill at Oasalunga," she said, after a pause. 

'< But not so ill as I am now, I could breathe that air. I could 
live there. Had I remained I should have been well now, — ^but what 
of that ? " 

" Louis, you were dying there. Pray, pray listen to me. We 
thought that you were dying ; and we knew also that you would be 
taken from that house." 

** That was my affair. Do you mean that I could not keep a house 
over my head ? " At this moment he was half lying, half sitting, in 
a large easy chair in the little drawing-room of their cottage, to which 
he had been carried from the adjoining bed-room. When not excited,, 
he would sit for hours without moving, gazing through the open 
window, sometimes with some pretext of a book lying within the 
reach of his hand; but almost without strength to lift it, and certainly 
without power to read it. But now he had worked himself up to so 
much energy that he almost raised himself up in his chair, as he 
turned towards his wife. *' Had I not the world before me, to choose 
a house in ? " 

** They would have put you somewhere, and I could not have 
reached you." 

" In a madhouse, you mean. Yes ; — ^if you had told them." 

** Will you listen, dear Louis ? We knew that it was our duty to 
bring you home ; and as you would not let me come to you, and 
serve you, and assist you to come here where you are safe, — unless I 
owned that you had been right, I said that you had been right." 

** And it was a lie, — ^you say now ? " 

^'All that is nothing. I can not go through it; nor should yon. 

There is the only question. You do not think that I have been ? 

I need not say the thing. You do not think that?" As she asked 
the question, she knelt beside him, and took his hand in hers, and 
kissed it. " Say that you do not think that, and I will never trouble 
you further about the past." 

** Yes ; — that is it. You will never trouble me I " She glanced up 
into his face and saw there the old look which he used to wear when 
he was at Willesden and at Casalunga ; and there had come again the 
old tone in which he had spoken to her in the bitterness of his wrath : 
— the look and the tone, which had made her sure that he was a 
madman. " The craft and subtlety of women passes everything ! '^ 
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he said. '* And so at last I am to tell you that from the begimiing it 
has been my doing. I will never say so, though I should die in 
refusing to do it." 

After that there was no possibility of further conversation, for there 
came upon him a fit of coughing, and then he swooned ; and in half- 
,an-hour he was in bed, and Dr. Nevill was by his side. ** You must 
not speak to him at all on this matter," said the doctor. <<But if he 
speaks to me ? " she asked. " Let it pass," said the doctor. ** Let 
the subject be got rid of with as much ease as you can. He is very 
ill now, and even this might have killed him." Nevertheless, though 
this seemed to be stem, Dr. Nevill was very kind to her, declaring 
that the hallucination in her husband's mind did not really consist of 
a belief in her infidelity, but arose from an obstinate determination to 
yield nothing. " He does not believe it ; but he feels that were ho to 
say as much, his hands would be weakened and yours strengthened." 

" Can he then be ih his sane mind ? " 

<* In one sense all misconduct is proof of insanity," said the doctor, 
'^ In his case the weakness of the mind has been consequent upon the 
weakness of the body." 

Three days after that Nora visited Twickenham from Monkhams in 
obedience to a telegram from her sister. ** Louis," she said, "had 
become so much weaker, that she hardly dared to be alone with him. 
Would Nora come to her?" Nora came of course, and Hugh met 
her at the station, and brought her with him to the cottage. He 
asked whether he might see Trevelyan, but was told that it would be 
better that he should not. He had been almost continually silent 
since the last dispute which he had with his wife ; but he had given 
little signs that he was always thinking of the manner in which he 
had been brought home by her firom Italy, and of the story she had 
told him of her mode of inducing him to come. Hugh Stanbury had 
been her partner in that struggle, and would probably be received, if 
not with sullen silence, then with same attempt at rebuke. But Hugh 
did see Dr. Nevill, and learned from him that it was hardly possible 
that Trevelyan should live many hours. ** He has worn himself out," 
said the doctor, " and there is nothing left in him by which he can 
lay hold of life again." Of Nora her brother-in-law took but little 
notice, and never again referred in her hearing to the great trouble of 
his life. He said to her a word or two about Monkhams, and asked 
a question now and again as to Lord Peterborough, — ^whom, however, 
ho always called Mr. Glascock; but Hugh Stanbury*s name was never 
mentioned by him. There was a feeling in his mind that at the very 
last he had been duped in being brought to England, and that Stan- 
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bury had assisted in the deception. To his wife he would whisper 
little petulant regrets for the loss of the comforts of Casalunga, and 
would speak of the air of Italy and of Italian skies and of the Italian 
sun, as though he had enjoyed at his Sienese villa all the luxuries 
which climate can give, and would have enjoyed them still had he 
been allowed to remain there. To all this she would say nothing. 
She knew now that he was failing quickly, and there was only one 
subject on which she either feared or hoped to hear him speak. 
Before he lefb her for ever and ever would he tell her that he had not 
doubted her faith ? 

She had long discussions with Nora on the matter, as though all 
the future of her life depended on it. It was in vain that Nora tried 
to make her understand that if hereafter the spirit of her husband 
could know anything of the troubles of his mortal life, could ever look 
back to the things which he had done in the flesh, then would he 
certainly know the truth, and all suspicion would be at an end. And 
if not, if there was to be no such retrospect, what did it matter now, 
for these few last hours before the coil should be shaken off, and all 
doubt and all sorrow should be at an end ? But the wife, who was 
soon to be a widow, yearned to be acquitted in this world by him to 
whom her guilt or her innocence had been matter of such vital 
importance. ** He has never thought it," said Nora. 

** But if he would say so ! If he would only look itl It will be 
all in all to me as long as I live in this world." And then, though 
they had determined between themselves in spoken words never to 
regard him again as one who had been mad, in all their thoughts and 
actions towards him they treated him as though he were less respon- 
sible than an infant. And he was mad ; — mad though every doctor 
in England had called him sane. Had he not been mad he must have 
been a fiend, — or he could not have tortured, as he had done, the 
woman to whom he owed the closest protection which one human 
being can give to another. 

During these last days and nights she never left him. She had 
done her duty to him well, at any rate since the time when she had 
been enabled to come near him in Italy. It may be that in the first 
days of their quarrel, she had not been regardful, as she should have 
been, of a husband's will, — that she might have escaped this tragedy 
by submitting herself to the man's wishes, as she had always been 
ready to submit herself to his words. Had she been able always to 
keep her neck in the dust under his foot, their married life might have 
been passed without outward calamity, and it is possible that ho 
might still have lived. But if she erred, surely she had been scourged 
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for her eiTor with scorpions. As she sat at his hedside watching him, 
she thought of her wasted youth, of her faded beauty, of her shattered 
happiness, of her fallen hopes. She had still her child, — ^but she felt 
towards him that she herself was so sad a creature, so sombre, so 
dark, so necessarily wretched from this time forth till the day of her 
death, that it would be better for the boy that she should never be 
with him. There could be nothing left for her but garments dark 
with woe, eyes red with weeping, hours sad from solitude, thoughts 
weary with memory. And even yet, — if he would only now say 
that he did not believe her to have been guilty, how great would be 
the change in her future life ! 

Then came an evening in which he seemed to be somewhat stronger 
than he had been. He had taken some refreshment that had been pre- 
pared for him, and, stimulated by its strength, had spoken a word or 
two both to Nora and to his wife. His words had been of no especial 
interest, — alluding to some small detail of his own condition, such as 
are generally the chosen topics of conversation with invalids. But he 
had been pronounced to be better, and Nora spoke to him cheerfully, 
when he was taken into the next room by the man who was always 
at hand to move him. His wife followed him, and soon afterwards 
returned, and bade Nora good night. She would sit by her husband, 
and Nora was to go to the room below, that she might receive her 
lover there. He was expected out that evening, but Mrs. Trevelyan 
said that she would not see him. Hugh came and went, and Nora 
took herself to her chamber. The hours of the night went on, and 
Mrs. Trevelyan was still sitting by her husband's bed. It was still 
September, and the weather was very warm. But the windows had 
been all closed since an hour before sunset. She was sitting there 
thinking, thinking, thinking. Dr. Nevill had told her that the time 
now was very near. She was not thinking now how very near it 
might be, but whether there might yet be time for him to say that 
one word to her. 

" Emily," he said, in the lowest whisper. 

** Darling 1 " she answered, turning round and touching him with 
her hand. 

** My feet are cold. There are no clothes on them." 

She took a thick shawl and spread it double across the bottom of 
the bed, and put her hand upon his arm. Though it was clammy 
vnth perspiration, it was chill, and she brought the warm clothes up 
close round his shoulders. ** I can*t sleep," he said. ** If I could 
sleep, I shouldn't mind." Then he was silent again, and her thoughts 
inrent harping on, still on the same subject. She told herself that if 
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ever that act of justice were to be done for her, it mast be done that 
night. After a while she tnmed round over him ever so gently, and 
saw that his large eyes were open and fixed npon the wall. 

She was kneeling now on the chair close by the bed head, and her 
hand was on the rail of the bedstead supporting her. " Louis," she 
said, ever so softly. 

'* Well.'* 

** Can you say one word for your wife, dear, dear, dearest 
husband 7 " 

«* What word?*' 

" I have not been a harlot to you ; — ^have I ? *' 

«* What name is that ? " 

" But what a thing, Louis ! Kiss my hand, Louis, if you believe- 
me." And very gently she laid the tips of her fingers on his lips. For 
a moment or two she waited, and the kiss did not come. Would he 
spare her in this the last moment left to him either for justice or for 
mercy? For a moment or two the bitterness of her despair was 
almost unendurable. She had time to think that were she once to 
withdraw her hand, she would be condemned for ever; — and that 
it must be withdrawn. But at length the lips moved, and with 
struggling ear she could hear the sound of the tongue within, and the 
verdict of the dying man had been given in her favour. He never 
spoke a word more either to annul it or to enforce it. 

Some time after that she crept into Nora's room. "Nora," she 
said, waking the sleeping girl, '' it is all over." 

<«Ishe dead?" 

** It is all over. Mrs. Bichards is there. It is better than an hour 
since now. Let me come in." She got into her sister's bed, and 
there she told the tale of her tardy triumph. " He declared to me at 
last that he trusted me," she said, — almost believing that real words 
had come from his lips to that effect. Then she fell into a flood of 
tears, and after a while she also slept. 



CHAPTER XCIX. 

cojvcLusiojy, 

At last the maniac was dead, and in his last momeuts he had made 
such reparation as was in his power for the evil that he had done. 
With that slight touch of his dry fevered lips he had made the asser- 
tion on which was to depend the future peace and comfort of the 
woman whom he had so cruelly misused. To her mind the acquittal. 
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was perfect ; but she never explained to human ears, — ^not even to 
those of her sister, — the manner in "which it had been given. Her 
life, as far as we are concerned with it, has been told. For the rest^ 
it cannot be but that it should be better than that which was passed. 
If there be any retribution for such sufferings in money, liberty, and 
outward comfort, such retribution she possessed; — ^for all that had 
been his, was now hers. He had once suggested what she should 
do, were she even to be married again; and she had felt that of 
such a career there could be no possibility. Anything but that! 
We all know that widow's practices in this matter do not always tally 
with wives' vows ; but, as regards Mrs. Trevelyan, we are disposed 
to think that the promise will be kept. She has her child, and ho^ 
will give her sufficient interest to make life worth having. 

Early in the following spring Hugh Stanbury was married to Nora. 
Kowley in the parish church of Monkhams, — at which place by that 
time Nora found herself to be almost as much at home as she might 
have been under other circumstances. They had prayed that the^ 
marriage might be very private ; — but when the day arrived there was 
no very close privacy. The parish church was quite full, there were 
half-a-dozen bridesmaids, there was a great breakfast, Mrs. Crutch 
had a new brown silk gown given to her, there was a long article in 
the county gazette, and there were short paragraphs in various metro- 
politan newspapers. It was generally thought among his compeers 
that Hugh Stanbury had married into the aristocracy, and that the 
fact was a triumph for the profession to which he belonged. It 
shewed what a Bohemian could do, and that men of the press in 
England might gradually hope to force their way almost anywhere. 
So great was the name of Monkhams! He and his wife took for 
themselves a veiy small house near the Kegent's Park, at which they 
intend to remain until Hugh shall have enabled himself to earn an 
additional two hundred a-year. Mrs. Trevelyan did not come to live 
with them, but kept the cottage near the river at Twickenham. Hugh 
Stanbury was very averse to any protracted connection with comforts 
to be obtained from poor Trevelyan's income, and told Nora that he 
must hold her to her promise about the beefsteak in the cupboard. It 
is our opinion that Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stanbury will never want for 
a beefsteak and all comfortable additions until the inhabitants of 
London shall cease to require newspapers on their breakfast tables. 

Brooke and Mrs. Brooke established themselves in the house in the 
Close on their return from their wedding tour, and Brooke at onco 
put himself into intimate relations with the Messrs. Croppers, taking 
his fair share of the bank work. Dorothy was absolutely installed as. 
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mistress in her aant*s house with many wonderful ceremonies, with 
the unlocking of cupboards, the outpouring of stores, the giving up of 
keys, and with many speeches made to Martha. This was all very 
painful to Dorothy, who could not bring herself to suppose it possible 
that she should be the mistress of that house, during her aunt's life. 
Miss Stanbury, however, of course persevered, speaking of herself as 
a worn-out old woman, with one foot in the grave, who would soon 
be carried away and put out of sight. But in a very few days things 
got back into their places, and Aunt Stanbury had the keys again. 
** I knew how it would be, miss," said Martha to her young mistress, 
** and I didn't say nothing, *cause you understand her so well." 

Mrs. Stanbury and Priscilla still live at the cottage, which, how- 
ever, to Priscilla's great disgust, has been considerably improved and 
prettily furnished. This was done under the ' auspices of Hugh, but 
with funds chiefly supplied from the house of Brooke, Dorothy, and 
Co. Priscilla comes into Exeter to see her sister, perhaps, every other 
week ; but will never sleep away from home, and very rarely will eat 
or drink at her sister's table. " I don't know why, I don't," she said 
to Dorothy, ** but somehow it puts me out. It delays me in my 
efforts to come to the straw a day." Nevertheless, the sisters are 
dear friends. 

I fear that in some previous number a half promibe was made that 
a husband should be found for Camilla French. That half-promise 
cannot be treated in the manner in which any whole promise certainly 
would have been handled. There is no husband ready for Cammy 
French. The reader, however, will be delighted to know that she made 
up her quarrel with her sister and Mr. Gibson, and is now rather fond 
of being a guest at Mr. Gibson's house. On her first return to Exeter 
after the Gibsons had come back from their little Cornish rustication, 
Camilla declared that she could not and would not bring herself to 
endure a certain dress of which Bella was very fond ; — and as this 
dress had been bought for Camilla with special reference to the glories 
of her anticipated married life, this objection was almost natural. But 
JBella treated it as absurd, and Camilla at last gave way. 

It need only further be said that though Giles Hickbody and 
Martha are not actually married as yet, — men and women in their 
class of life always moving towards marriage with great precaution, — 
it is quite understood that the young people are engaged, and are to 
be made happy together at some future time. 
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